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1.0 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1  PURPOSE  AND  BACKGROUND 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  develop  a tourism  strategy  to  serve  as  a 
framework  for  improving  and  expanding  the  tourism  industry  in  the  Game  Country 
Tourist  Zone,  a strategy  which  identifies  how  the  communities  and  key  actors  in  the 
zone  can  work  together  in  developing  tourism.  As  a prelude  to  developing  the 
strategy,  the  study  meets  the  following  two  objectives: 

To  identify  opportunities  and  constraints  relating  to  the  orderly  and 
systematic  development  of  the  tourism  industry  in  Game  Country;  and. 

To  inventory  and  evaluate  the  current  level  of  tourist  facilities,  services, 
events,  attractions  and  activities. 

The  Game  Country  Tourist  Zone  (Zone  13)  is  one  of  14  such  zones  in  Alberta. 
These  zones  are  administrative/management  units  established  by  the  Tourism 
Industry  Association  of  Alberta  (TIAALTA).  Until  recently,  the  Game  Country 
Zone  was  managed  by  the  Game  Country  Tourism  Association.  The  Association  has 
ceased  operation  effective  February  13,  1987.  The  tourism  strategy  which  is  the 
primary  focus  of  the  study  recognizes,  and  addresses,  this  situation.  The  zone’s 
location  in  the  provincial  context  is  shown  by  Map  1. 

A number  of  key  terms  are  used  throughout  this  study.  In  order  to  ensure  a 
common  understanding  of  these  terms,  the  following  definitions  are  provided: 

Tourism  - "the  action  and  activities  of  people  taking  trips  to  places  outside 
their  horhe  communities  for  any  purpose  except  daily  commuting  to  and 
from  work". 


1.1 


Tourism  Industry  - "the  businesses,  organizations,  labour,  and  government 
agencies  which  totally  or  in  part  provide  the  means  of  transport,  goods, 
services,  accommodations,  and  other  facilities,  programs  and  resources  for 
travel". 

Tourism  Destination  Area  - a geographic  area  which  serves  as  a primary  or 
secondary  destination  for  tourists  and  encompasses  a network  of  integrated 
tourism  attractions,  services  and  facilities. 

The  definitions  of  tourism  and  the  tourism  industry  are  taken  from  the  Government 
of  Alberta’s  Position  and  Policy  Statement  on  Tourism.  Policy  Statement  #1,  in 
response  to  The  White  Paper:  An  Industrial  and  Science  Strategy  for  Albertans. 

June,  1985. 


DESCRIPTIVE  OVERVIEW 

Game  Country  extends  from  the  Town  of  Whitecourt  in  the  southeast  to  the  Village 
of  Hythe  and  the  British  Columbia  border  in  the  northwest.  Other  major  urban 
communities  include  Fox  Creek,  Valleyview,  Grande  Prairie,  Sexsmith,  Wembley 
and  Beaverlodge.  The  County  of  Grande  Prairie  and  portions  of  Improvement 
Districts  15  and  16  also  are  included  in  the  Game  Country  Zone.  The  zone’s 
boundaries,  and  the  urban  and  rural  communities  located  therein,  are  shown  on 
Map  2. 

The  urban  communities  contain  most  of  the  human  resources  of  the  zone  as  well  as 
many  of  the  tourism  resources.  These  communities  are  concentrated  along  a major 
highway  corridor  which  corresponds  to  a part  of  the  Alaska  Highway  system. 
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Except  for  the  strip  of  agricultural  development  which  extends  along  its  northern 
border.  Game  Country  is  essentially  a vast,  forested  wilderness/resource 
development  region.  Most  of  this  wilderness  region  is  located  south  and  west  of  the 
major  highway  corridor.  Development  is  limited  to  economic  natural  resource 
activities  including  forestry  operations,  and  petroleum  and  natural  gas  exploration 
and  extraction.  The  agricultural  and  wilderness/resource  regions  of  Game  Country 
are  shown  by  Map  3. 


1.3  STUDY  PROCESS 

The  study  process  is  schematically  illustrated  by  Figure  1 and  was  comprised  of  four 
interrelated  phases.  These  phases  included: 


Phase  1 

- 

Inventory 

Phase  2 

- 

Tourism  Opportunities  Identification  and  Assessment 

Phase  3 

- 

Strategy  Development 

Phase  4 

_ 

Public  Participation 

The  inventory  phase  entailed  a thorough  identification  and  investigation  of  all 
biophysical,  historical,  cultural,  industrial  and  agricultural  resources  in  the  Game 
Country  area  as  they  pertain  to  tourism.  The  human,  tourism  and  hospitality 
resources  of  the  area  also  were  investigated.  As  such,  existing  and  potential  tourism 
attractions,  events,  activities,  facilities  and  services  were  identified  and  analyzed  in 
terms  of  their  role  in  the  zonal  tourism  industry.  The  dynamics  of  Game  Country’s 
current  tourism  market  were  researched,  and  relevant  government  plans,  policies  and 
programs  were  analyzed  to  determine  how  they  impact  upon  existing  and  future 
tourism  development. 
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Phase  2 of  the  study  dealt  with  the  identification  and  assessment  of  tourism 
opportunities  in  Game  Country.  These  opportunities  were  identified  on  the  basis  of 
the  comprehensive  inventory  undertaken  in  Phase  1,  as  well  as  the  Phase  4 public 
participation  program.  Each  opportunity  was  assessed  and  rated  in  terms  of 
development  potential  and  feasibility. 

The  third  phase  of  the  study  resulted  in  the  development  of  the  tourism  strategy  for 
the  Game  Country  area.  The  strategy  is  based  upon  the  information  obtained  from 
the  inventory  and  public  participation  phases  of  the  study,  and  provides  a 
framework  for  further  developing  the  tourism  industry  in  the  zone.  The  strategy 
also  provides  a framework  within  which  the  opportunities  identified  in  Phase  2 can 
be  developed. 

The  fourth  phase  of  the  study  involved  undertaking  a comprehensive  public 
participation  program.  This  program  was  of  critical  importance  to  the  entire  study 
process  and  formed  an  integral  component  of  that  process.  As  such,  it  was 
undertaken  concurrent  with  the  remaining  phases.  The  program  included  five 
preliminary  public  meeting/workshop  sessions,  numerous  personal  and/or  telephone 
interviews  with  key  actors  in  Game  Country’s  tourism  industry,  and  two  follow-up 
workshops  held  to  discuss  and  obtain  feedback  on  the  tourism  strategy  developed 
for  the  zone.  All  public  meetings/workshops  were  held  in  the  zone.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  encourage  the  public  and  tourism  industry  actors  to  participate  in  the 
public  meeting/workshop  sessions.  Posters,  flyers,  newspaper  and  radio 
advertisements,  and  personal  invitations  issued  to  over  100  persons  were  among  the 
means  used  to  encourage  participation.  The  input  obtained  as  a result  of  the  public 
participation  program  proved  invaluable  in  developing  the  tourism  strategy  for 
Game  Country.  The  goals  and  the  objectives  of  that  strategy,  and  many  of  the 
assets  and  constraints  that  the  strategy  deals  with,  have  been  identified  by  the 
residents  of  Game  Country.  Many  of  the  tourism  opportunities  identified  also  stem 
from  this  phase  of  the  study. 
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Figure  \ The  Study  Process 
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1.4 


REPORT  FORMAT 


This  report  is  divided  into  six  sections  including  the  Introduction.  Section  2.0 
presents  the  findings  of  the  inventory  phase.  Section  3.0  summarizes  the  dynamics 
of  Game  Country’s  tourism  market.  Section  4.0  describes  the  tourism  strategy 
developed  for  the  Game  Country  area.  Section  5.0  identifies  and  assesses  the 
tourism  opportunities,  and  a summary  statement  is  provided  by  Section  6.0. 
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2.0 


GAME  COUNTRY  RESOURCES 


2.1  BIOPHYSICAL  OVERVIEW 

Game  Country  is  an  ecologically  diverse  region  which  extends  across  the  prairie, 
foothills  and  mountains  of  northwestern  Alberta.  As  such,  it  contains  many  natural 
areas  and  features  of  potential  interest  to  the  visitor.  This  section  provides  a brief 
overview  of  its  various  biophysical  resources  and  provides  a basis  for  identifying 
and  evaluating  environmentally-related  tourism  opportunities.1 

2.1.1  Climate 

Climate  has  a significant  impact  on  tourism  development  opportunities  in  that  it 
influences  the  types  of  activities  that  can  be  promoted  to  attract  tourists.  Game 
Country’s  climate  is  largely  dictated  by  its  location  at  54°  north  latitude.  At  this 
latitude,  the  day-lengths  vary  greatly  from  one  season  to  the  next  and  the  twilights 
are  long.  In  the  summer,  the  long  days  and  twilight  periods  allow  for  good 
visibility  almost  until  midnight,  permitting  summer  activities  to  continue  well  into 
the  late  evening.  Conversely,  the  winter  day-lengths  in  this  region  are  quite  short, 
with  the  sun  reaching  maximum  elevation  of  only  12°  above  the  horizon  at  high 
noon  during  the  winter  solstice. 

Winters  are  generally  long,  but  not  nearly  as  cold  as  more  easterly  locations  at  the 
same  latitude.  This  climatic  situation  is  a result  of  warm,  dry  winds  that 
occasionally  blow  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  winds, 
referred  to  as  "Chinooks,"  at  times  stay  aloft  and  moderate  the  Arctic  air  near  the 
surface.  At  other  times,  especially  near  the  mountains,  they  may  actually  displace 
the  Arctic  air  to  produce  ground  temperatures  well  above  freezing.  In  January, 
temperatures  generally  average  -17°C. 


1 The  biophysical  overview  information  has  been  derived  from  17  sources  as 

well  as  from  discussions  held  with  key  Alberta  Fish  and  Wildlife  officials. 
These  sources  are  listed  in  the  bibliography. 
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During  the  summer,  the  daytime  temperatures  in  Game  Country  can  be  quite  warm, 
averaging  15°C  in  July,  and  even  exceeding  30°C  on  occasion.  Considering  the  long 
days  and  relative  lack  of  atmospheric  moisture,  this  region  receives  and  absorbs 
much  solar  heat.  Game  Country  falls  within  the  long,  cool  summer  climate  zone  of 
Alberta. 

2.1.2  Geology 

Game  Country  extends  across  two  geological  zones,  including  the  Interior  Plains  and 
the  Western  Cordillera.  The  Interior  Plains  region  is  characterized  by  a nearly  level 
to  undulating  topography  underlain  by  sedimentary  strata  from  the  Tertiary  (1-65 
million  years  ago)  and  Upper  Cretaceous  (66-136  million  years  ago)  eras.  These 
strata  are  generally  composed  of  sandstone  or  shale  with  horizontal  or  slightly 
dipping  beds  of  coal  or  bentonite  materials. 

To  the  southwest,  the  Cordillera  region  rises  up  out  of  the  plains  in  a diagonal  band. 
This  region  comprises  the  foothills  and  Rocky  Mountains;  the  former  arising  during 
the  Cretaceous,  Jurassic  and  Triassic  periods  (65-225  million  years  ago),  and  the 
latter  being  formed  during  the  Paleozoic  and  Precambrian  periods  (300-600  million 
years  ago).  The  Cordillera  range  was  formed  by  a lateral  compression  and  buckling 
of  plates  in  the  earth’s  crust  that  shifted  towards  one  another.  Significant  geological 
landform  features  of  potential  interest  to  the  tourist  for  nature  viewing  include  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  deeply-incised  river  valleys,  the  Kleskun  Hills  and  the 
Saskatoon  Hills. 

2.1.3  Water  Resources 

River  systems  are  by  far  the  most  significant  and  dominant  component  of  Game 
Country’s  water  resources.  The  Game  Country  Zone  is  drained  by  five  major  rivers 
including  the  Wapiti,  Kakwa,  Simonette,  Smoky,  Little  Smoky  and  Athabasca. 
Excepting  the  Athabasca,  all  these  rivers  are  tributaries  of  the  major  Peace  River 
system  and  drain  north  into  that  river.  Like  the  Peace  River,  the  Athabasca  also  is 
a major  river  which  follows  a more  easterly  course  and  empties  into  the  Slave  River. 
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Significant  Game  Country  water  resources  are  discussed  below  and  identified  on 
Map  4. 


1.  Wapiti  River 

The  Wapiti  River  is  situated  in  a large,  deeply  incised  river  valley  which 
runs  in  an  easterly  direction  just  south  of  Grande  Prairie.  The  river  itself, 
however,  is  fairly  shallow  with  numerous  islands  and  silt  bars.  The 
headwaters  of  this  river  begin  at  Wapiti  Lake,  situated  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  British  Columbia.  Further  downstream,  tributaries  such  as 
Nose  Creek,  Redwillow  Creek  and  Beaverlodge  Creek  add  substantially  to 
the  Wapiti  River  flows.  Although  cold  for  swimming,  the  Wapiti  River 
offers  numerous  opportunities  for  water-based  recreation,  such  as  boating, 
and  there  are  a number  of  picnic  sites  along  its  banks.  The  Bear  River  joins 
the  Wapiti  River  just  above  the  confluence  of  the  Wapiti  and  Smoky  Rivers. 
The  Bear  River  meanders  through  the  flat  upland  prairie  terrain  of  the 
region  and  contributes  flows  to  a medium-sized  reservoir  in  the  City  of 
Grande  Prairie. 

2.  Kakwa  River 

The  Kakwa  River  is  a swift-flowing,  shallow  river  which  passes  through 
fairly  rugged  foothills  terrain  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Game  Country.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  Kakwa  River,  particularly  for  visitor  viewing 
pleasure,  is  the  Kakwa  Falls.  These  falls  are  situated  just  east  of  the 
Alberta/British  Columbia  border.  The  Kakwa  River  drains  into  the  Smoky 
River  approximately  60  kilometres  southeast  of  Grande  Prairie. 

3.  Simonette  River 

The  Simonette  River  is  fairly  remote  and  generally  inaccessible,  with  only 
one  recreation  campsite  located  along  its  banks  near  the  confluence  with  the 
Smoky  River,  about  40  kilometres  east  of  Grande  Prairie.  This  river  has  a 
moderately  fast  flow  rate  and  a substrate  largely  composed  of  pebbles  and 
rocks.  The  Simonette  River  drains  northward  through  Game  Country, 
running  fairly  parallel  with  the  Forestry  Trunk  Road.  Segments  of  this  river 
are  suitable  for  canoeing. 
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4.  Smoky  River 

The  Smoky  River  is  one  of  the  fastest  flowing  rivers  in  North  America.  For 
this  reason,  the  river  is  particularly  well  suited  for  river  boat  racing.  The 
river  is  also  a prime  canoeing  river.  As  is  the  case  with  most  of  Game 
Country’s  major  rivers,  the  Smoky  is  quite  shallow  with  a rocky  substrate 
and  high  steep  banks  which,  in  some  places,  are  almost  vertical.  Like  the 
Simonette  River,  the  Smoky  River  drains  northward  through  Game  Country. 

5.  Little  Smoky  River 

The  Little  Smoky  River  is  reasonably  accessible  and  is  paralleled  by  nearby 
Highway  43  for  a considerable  portion  of  its  length.  The  Highway  traverses 
the  River  a number  of  times.  The  Little  Smoky  is  noted  for  its  many 
terraces  which  can  be  seen  along  the  banks  as  well  its  highly  visible  channel 
scars  which  provide  strong  clues  as  to  its  previous  course.  The  Little  Smoky 
joins  the  Smoky  River  in  a large  river  valley  located  north  of  Game 
Country,  near  the  Hamlet  of  Watino,  Alberta.  Canoeing  is  undertaken  along 
accessible  segments  of  the  river. 

6.  Athabasca  River/McLeod  River 

The  swiftly-flowing  Athabasca  River,  which  originates  at  the  Columbia 
Icefields  in  Jasper  National  Park,  drains  through  a wide  river  valley  located 
in  the  southeast  portion  of  Game  Country.  The  valley  occasionally  reaches 
three  kilometres  in  width.  The  McLeod  River  joins  the  Athabasca  River  at 
Whitecourt.  The  lowlands  surrounding  these  two  rivers  support  a substantial 
number  of  creeks,  ponds  and  lakes  which  provide  good  nesting  habitat  for 
waterfowl  and  other  avian  species.  Like  the  Wapiti  and  Smoky  Rivers,  the 
rivers  offer  numerous  opportunities  for  water-based  recreation  activities. 

The  major  lakes  in  Game  Country  include  McLeod,  Iosegun,  Smoke,  Sturgeon, 
Musreau  and  Saskatoon  Lakes.  Parks  and  campgrounds  have  been  developed  on  the 
shores  of  all  these  lakes  and,  with  the  exception  of  Saskatoon  Lake,  fishing  is 
available.  Lakes  are  not  as  significant  a biophysical  tourism  resource  in  the  Game 
Country  Tourist  Zone  as  compared  to  other  such  zones. 
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Ecological  Regions 


Game  Country  spans  six  of  the  twelve  ecological  regions  or  "ecoregions"  of  Alberta. 
Each  ecoregion,  shown  by  Map  5,  represents  a distinctive  regional  climatic  zone,  as 
expressed  by  the  vegetation.  The  soils  and  vegetation  of  the  six  ecoregions  of  Game 
Country  are  discussed  below. 

1.  Aspen  Parkland 

A small  patch  of  Aspen  Parkland  ecoregion  can  be  found  in  the  Grande 
Prairie  area.  Ecologically,  this  zone  is  transitional  between  grasslands  and 
boreal  forests  and  is  characterized  by  Chernozemic  soils  (black  and  dark 
brown)  and  aspen/grassland  vegetation.  This  is  a highly  productive 
agricultural  zone  for  growing  crops  such  as  barley,  wheat,  canola  and  oats,  as 
well  as  for  grazing  beef  cattle  in  areas  of  rough  topography.  Recreational 
opportunities  are  limited. 

2.  Boreal  Mixedwood 

The  Boreal  Mixedwood  ecoregion  extends  across  much  of  the  northern 
portion  of  Game  Country.  This  ecoregion  is  dominated  by  aspen  and  balsam 
poplar  occurring  on  moderately  well  drained  Grey  Luvisolic  soils.  Jack  pine 
stands  can  be  found  on  sandier  soils.  The  understory  is  comprised  of 
numerous  plant  species.  The  most  significant  of  these  from  the  perspective 
of  local  agricultural  and  tourism  is  the  Saskatoon  berry.  Saskatoon  berry 
production,  as  a cash  crop,  is  an  interesting  and  unique  agricultural  pursuit 
in  the  Beaverlodge/Hythe  segment  of  Game  Country.  The  climate  and  soil 
conditions  of  this  ecoregion  are  particularly  well  suited  to  such  production. 
The  Boreal  Mixedwood  ecoregion  in  Game  Country  serves  as  a transition 
zone  between  the  Aspen  Parkland  and  Boreal  Foothills  ecoregions.  The 
activities  reflect  this  transitional  role,  and  range  from  agricultural 
development  to  logging  and  other  forms  of  natural  resource  development.  A 
wide  variety  of  recreational  uses  also  reflect  the  transitional  role. 
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3.  Boreal  Foothills 

The  Boreal  Foothills  ecoregion  runs  parallel  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  except 
for  a few  outlying  areas  such  as  the  Saddle  Hills  located  in  the  northern 
portion  of  Game  Country.  This  ecoregion  has  the  greatest  diversity  of  tree 
species  of  the  twelve  ecoregions  and  occupies  plains  and  uplands  topography 
at  elevations  above  the  Boreal  Mixedwood  ecoregion.  Gray  Luvisolic  soils, 
vegetated  with  white  spruce,  lodgepole  pine,  balsam  poplar  and  aspen,  are 
most  predominant.  This  area  has  limited  potential  for  agriculture,  but 
represents  some  of  the  best  forestry  harvesting  land  in  Alberta.  Recreational 
activities  best  suited  to  this  area  include  cross-country  skiing,  hiking, 
horseback  riding,  dirt  bike  riding  and  snowmobiling. 

4.  Boreal  Uplands 

The  Boreal  Uplands  ecoregion  is  elevated  above  the  Boreal  Foothills 
ecoregion  and  is  characterized  by  closed-canopy  coniferous  forest  on  rolling 
to  steep  topography.  The  growth  of  deciduous  trees  is  highly  restricted  in 
this  zone,  thus  leaving  lodgepole  pine  to  dominate  the  overstory.  Black 
spruce  are  typically  found  in  depressional  areas.  Luvisolic  and  Brunisolic 
soils  are  most  common.  Economically,  the  Boreal  Uplands  are  most  valued 
by  the  logging  industry,  which  uses  the  trees  primarily  for  wood  fibre 
production.  Recreational  uses  suited  to  this  ecoregion  are  similar  to  the 
Boreal  Foothills. 

5.  Subalpine 

The  Subalpine  ecoregion  is  limited  to  a small  area  in  the  southwestern  corner 
of  the  study  area.  Coniferous  forests  of  lodgepole  pine,  Englemann  spruce 
and  alpine  fir  dominate  the  area,  with  small  stands  of  aspen  occurring  in  the 
warmer  areas.  These  arboreal  species  are  typically  rooted  in  Brunisolic  soils 
with  shallow,  poorly  defined  profiles.  Small  grassland  meadows  occur  on  the 
steep  south  facing  slopes.  These  areas  are  beautiful  to  visit  during  the 
warmer  months  when  the  mountain  flowers  are  all  in  bloom.  Forest 
production  and  recreation  activities,  such  as  hiking  and  camping,  are  the 
most  common  uses  of  this  upland  area. 
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Map  5 Ecoregions 
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6.  Alpine 

A patch  of  Alpine  ecoregion  is  situated  in  the  extreme  southwest  sector  of 
Game  Country  adjacent  the  Subalpine  zone.  At  this  elevation,  arboreal 
species  are  dwarfed  and  isolated  to  small  patches  of  less  severe 
micro-climate.  The  most  common  tree  types  include  alpine  fir,  englemann 
spruce,  alpine  larch  and  whitebark  pine.  Soils  are  usually  poorly  to 
imperfectly  drained  Regosols  or  Gleysols.  Numerous  small  shrub 
communities  dot  the  steep  slopes  and  hardy  grass  species  grow  on  the 
southerly  aspects  on  mineral  soils.  This  ecoregion  is  very  fragile. 
Preservation,  low-intensity  recreational  pursuits,  and  wildlife  habitat  are  the 
primary  concerns  and  uses. 

Wildlife 

Game  Country  supports  a great  diversity  of  wildlife  species  as  a result  of  the  wide 
range  of  ecological  conditions  that  exist  in  the  area.  In  this  section,  wildlife 
resources  are  discussed  under  four  major  headings:  ungulates,  furbearers,  waterfowl 
and  upland  game  birds. 

1.  Ungulates 

The  major  ungulate,  or  hoofed  animal  species,  occurring  in  the  Game 
Country  Region  include  moose,  elk,  mule  deer,  white-tailed  deer,  woodland 
and  mountain  caribou,  bighorn  sheep,  and  mountain  goat.  Moose  are  found 
in  fairly  large  numbers  in  the  mixedwood  - coniferous  forests  of  the  region 
in  close  proximity  to.  bogs,  lakes,  or  streams.  Game  Country  represents  the 
most  northerly  range  for  elk,  which  prefer  forest  edge  and  riparian 
(shoreline)  vegetation  resulting  from  logging  and  natural  succession.  Elk  are 
expanding  northward,  possibly  due  to  the  logging  efforts  of  Proctor  and 
Gamble.  Mule  deer  restrict  themselves  largely  to  the  boreal  foothills  and 
uplands  of  Game  Country,  especially  during  winter  where  the  coniferous 
forest  provides  good  cover.  White-tailed  deer  are  found  in  significant 
numbers  in  the  cultivated  regions  of  Game  Country.  Woodland  and 
mountain  caribou  populations  can  be  found  in  the  southwest  sector  of  the 
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zone  and  in  fact,  they  are  more  prevalent  here  than  in  areas  further  south. 

(j 

Bighorn  sheep  and  mountain  goat  herds  are  also  found  in  the  southwest 
sector,  but  restrict  themselves  more  to  the  steep  alpine  meadows  and  grassy  i 

slopes  which  provide  food  and  escape  terrain.  1 

(jj 

2.  Furbearers  ( 

The  fur  resources  of  southwestern  Game  Country  have  the  highest  annual  < 

fur  value  of  all  the  areas  within  the  boreal  foothills  and  upland  ecosystems.  < 

Beaver  are  found  in  abundance  in  all  regions  of  the  zone  where  the 

(I 

streamflow  rate  is  sufficiently  slow  and  sediments  are  stable  enough  to 
permit  dam  construction.  In  the  Grande  Prairie  region,  where  this  species  < 

has  reached  nuisance  proportions,  beaver  can  be  viewed  easily  along  (I 

roadsides  at  stream  crossings.  The  Wapiti  region  south  of  Grande  Prairie 
provides  excellent  habitat  for  grizzly  bears.  This  area  is  a critical  habitat, 
since  the  grizzly  has  largely  been  driven  out  of  more  southern  ranges  by  < 

human  activity.  Unlike  the  grizzly,  the  black  bear,  which  is  not  affected  by  < 

logging  and  resource  exploration,  is  abundant  throughout  the  forested  areas 

< 

of  Game  Country.  In  fact,  clearing  resulting  from  logging  and  resource 
activity  has  served  to  increase  the  black  bear  population,  which  thrives  in  < 

such  environments.  A low  estimate  of  the  current  black  bear  population  is  < 

one  per  square  mile  and,  according  to  Fish  and  Wildlife  experts,  the 

{ 

harvesting  of  this  species  should  be  increased  in  order  to  control  its 
population.  Prime  habitat  for  wolverine  and  pine  martin  exists  in  the  late  < 

successional  and  mature  coniferous  forests  of  the  boreal  uplands  area.  (i 

Wolves  may  be  found  in  the  more  remote  forested  regions. 

q 

3.  Waterfowl  < 

Waterfowl  populations  are  highest  in  the  aspen  parkland  area  north  of  ( 

Grande  Prairie,  where  shallow  lakes  such  as  Bear,  La  Glace,  Saskatoon,  and 
Clairmont  Lakes,  abundant  with  emergent  and  submergent  vegetation, 
provide  excellent  food  and  cover.  Of  particular  interest  for  future  tourism  < 

opportunities  is  the  Trumpeter  Swan  which  nests  in  this  area.  A large  ( 

variety  of  other  diving  and  surface  feeding  ducks  stop  over  in  the  area  ■ 

during  migration  periods.  The  boreal  foothills,  boreal  uplands,  subalpine  ^ 
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and  alpine  regions  are  poor  habitat  for  waterfowl  due  to  limited  growth  of 
aquatic  vegetation,  low  water  fertility,  and  adverse  topography. 
Furthermore,  the  lakes  in  these  regions  are  generally  fairly  deep  and  surface 
feeding  ducks  need  shallow  water  depths  to  enable  them  to  secure  their  food 
easily. 

4.  Upland  Game  Birds 

Grouse  are  the  most  common  upland  game  birds  in  Game  Country.  Ruffed 
grouse  are  relatively  abundant  in  aspen  dominated  areas  and  sharp-tailed 
grouse  can  most  commonly  be  found  in  prairie  or  brushland  habitat.  Blue 
grouse  are  more  prevalent  in  the  forested  areas.  White-tailed  and  rock 
ptarmigan  are  found  in  moderate  numbers  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
study  area,  however,  better  ptarmigan  habitats  exist  south  of  Game  Country. 

2.1.6  Fisheries 

The  Game  Country  region  is  not  considered,  by  Alberta  Forestry  Lands  and 
Wildlife,  to  have  high  fish  productivity.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
generalizations  about  fish  populations  over  a large  area  since  species’  diversity  and 
composition  change  drastically  from  one  drainage  system  to  another. 

In  general,  Game  Country  supports  relatively  healthy  populations  of  Arctic 
Grayling,  Dolly  Vardon,  Northern  Pike,  Walleye,  and  Mountain  Whitefish.  These 
fish  are  all  native  to  the  area.  Rainbow  Trout  are  stocked  in  a few  rivers  and  lakes, 
including  Musreau  and  McLeod  Lakes,  but  represent  only  a minor  portion  of  the 
fish  population  in  Game  Country.  The  Simonette  and  Athabasca  Rivers  are 
considered  to  be  the  best  fishing  rivers  in  Game  Country.  Tables  1 to  3 summarize 
the  sports  fish  availability  in  the  region’s  prime  fishing  waters. 

All  of  the  fish  species  listed  in  the  tables  are  found  in  greater  numbers  south  of 
Game  Country,  except  for  Arctic  Grayling,  which  prefers  the  cold  lakes  and  streams 
of  northern  Alberta. 
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TABLE  3 

LAKES  AND  RIVERS  STOCKED 
WITH  FISH 


NAME  OF 

LAND 

FISH 

QUANTITY 

WATERBODY 

LOCATION 

SPECIES 

STOCKED 

Musreau  Lake 

64-5- W6M 

Rainbow  Trout 

100,000 

North  T wo  Lake 

62-12-W6M 

Eastern  Brook  Trout 

45,000 

Redwillow  River 

70-11-W6M 

Arctic  Grayling 

518 

Sexsmith  Pond 

73-6-W6M 

Rainbow  Trout 

500 

South  T wo  Lake 

62-12-W6M 

Rainbow  Trout 

45,600 

McLeod  Lake 

61-12-W5M 

Rainbow  Trout 

424,000 

Chickadee  Creek 

60-13-W5M 

Rainbow  Trout 

1,000 

Emerald  Lake 

62-1 1-W5M 

Eastern  Brook  Trout 

4,000 

Laura  Lake 

61-11-W5M 

Arctic  Grayling 

1,000 

Two  Creek 

61-16-W5M 

Rainbow  Trout 

1,000 

Crystal  Lake 

59-19-W5M 

Eastern  Brook  Trout 

1,000 

Dollar  Lake 

73-21-W5M 

Rainbow  Trout 

1,000 

Valleyview  Pond 

70-22-W5M 

Rainbow  Trout 

1,150 

Source:  Alberta  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division. 

1985.  Fish  Planting  List  WFA-53  (Rev.  12/85). 
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Significant  Biophysical  Features 


In  addition  to  the  more  significant  overall  biophysical  resources  of  Game  Country, 
particularly  its  major  rivers,  wildlife  and  the  Rocky  Mountain/Western  Cordillera 
region,  certain  specific  biophysical  features  have  been  identified  as  being 
significant.  These  features  either  do,  or  potentially  may,  attract  visitors.  Their 
locations  are  shown  by  Map  6.  The  features  have  been  identified  in  concert  with 
Alberta  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife  and  several  are  being  considered  as  designated 
natural  areas  or  ecological  reserves  under  the  Wilderness  Areas,  Ecological  Reserves 
and  Natural  Areas  Act.  This  Act  applies  to  public  lands  only  and  ensures  that 
activities  in  sensitive  or  scenic  areas  are  monitored  and/or  restricted,  depending 
upon  the  actual  designation.  Although  no  such  areas  actually  have  been  designated 
in  Game  Country,  numerous  potential  natural  areas  and  ecological  reserves  have 
been  investigated  and  evaluated  by  Alberta  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife  and  are 
under  protective  notation. 

1.  Kakwa  Falls 

The  Kakwa  Falls,  situated  in  a large,  steep  gorge  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  zone,  is  Game  Country’s  most  spectacular  natural  feature.  At  this 
location,  the  Kakwa  River  drops  approximately  30  meters  over  a bedrock 
outcrop  and  then  continues  downstream  for  about  400  meters  to  where  the 
water  spills  out  over  a second,  smaller  outcrop.  The  roadway  leading  into 
the  falls  is  not  a public  road  and,  as  such,  is  poorly  maintained  and,  under 
certain  conditions,  impassable.  The  road  passes  through  an  attractive  forest 
of  aspen,  white  spruce,  lodgepole  pine,  and  jackpine,  runs  parallel  to  the 
Narroway  River  Valley  for  a short  distance,  and  breaks  out  above  the 
treeline  on  Horn  Ridge  before  the  final  descent  to  the  falls.  It  is  possible  to 
observe  mountain  caribou  and  bighorn  sheep  along  the  aesthetically-pleasing 
alpine  slopes  surrounding  the  falls.  No  visitor  facilities  are  available  at  the 
Falls  although  camping  does  occur. 
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2.  Trumpeter  Swan  Habitat 

The  lakes  located  to  the  east  and  north  of  Grande  Prairie  support  more  than 
one-half  of  the  Canadian  population  of  trumpeter  swans  (approximately  250 
birds)  during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year.  Some  of  the  more  productive 
lakes  for  swan  breeding  include  Bear,  Clairmont,  Ferguson,  Jones,  La  Glace, 
Saskatoon,  Sinclair,  Valhalla  and  Whitehorn  Lakes.  These  largest  of  North 
American  birds  are  considered  an  endangered  species.  Because  they  breed, 
nest,  and  stage  in  open  water  areas,  they  are  easy  for  nature  lovers  to  view. 

3.  Saskatoon  Island 

Saskatoon  Island,  located  22  kilometres  northwest  of  Grande  Prairie,  boasts  a 
number  of  unique  biological  features.  For  hundreds  of  years  this  island  has 
provided  local  Indians,  settlers,  and  Grande  Prairie  residents  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  Saskatoon  berries.  In  recent  years,  depositional  materials 
have  created  a land  bridge  so  that  now  Saskatoon  Island  is  actually  a 
peninsula  which  separates  Saskatoon  Lake  and  Little  Lake.  Wildlife  on 
Saskatoon  Island  is  more  abundant  and  diverse  than  in  the  surrounding  areas. 
A recently-constructed  viewing  platform  and  hiking  trail  within  Saskatoon 
Island  Provincial  Park  takes  advantage  of  this  abundance  and  diversity. 

4.  Swan  Hills 

These  hills  rise  gently  out  of  the  surrounding  flat  lacustrine  lowlands  in  the 
extreme  eastern  portion  of  Game  Country.  They  are  discernable  only  by  a 
geologist  as  the  last  vestige  of  a pre-glacial  plateau.  Healthy  coniferous 
forests  of  lodgepole  pine  and  white  spruce  cover  their  slopes  and  provide 
food  and  shelter  for  a broad  range  of  flora  and  fauna.  Populations  of 
grizzly  bear  and  moose  are  prevalent,  as  well  as  a variety  of  plant  species  not 
known  to  occur  anywhere  else  in  the  Province. 

5.  Little  Smoky  and  Fox  Creek  Area 

This  small  region,  which  stretches  between  the  hamlet  of  Little  Smoky  and 
the  Town  of  Fox  Creek  along  Highway  43,  is  considered  a special  feature 
because  of  the  scenic  beauty  of  its  forested  lands.  The  Little  Smoky, 
Waskahegan,  and  Iosegun  Rivers  flow  through  the  area  and  the  surrounding 
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Map6  Significant  Biophysical  Features 
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uplands  are  dominated  by  wooded  areas  of  lodgepole  pine,  aspen  and  black 
spruce.  There  are  four  campsites  in  the  Little  Smoky  and  Fox  Creek  region. 
Wildlife  abounds  and  big  game  hunting  is  popular. 

6.  Saskatoon  Mountain 

Saskatoon  Mountain  is  situated  eight  kilometres  east  of  Beaverlodge.  It  is 
being  considered  for  a natural  area  designation  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment because  of  the  distinctive  vegetation  communities  that  are  represented 
on  its  slopes  and  summit.  Cattle  grazing  and  extensive  recreational  pursuits 
have  had  an  impact  on  the  significant  vegetation  communities  of  the  area 
but,  to  date,  this  impact  has  not  been  substantial  since  the  most  signficant 
areas  are  fairly  inaccessible.  The  west  slopes  of  Saskatoon  Mountain  have 
the  best  opportunities  for  recreational  pursuits,  such  as  hiking  and  camping. 

7.  Demmitt  Uplands 

This  upland  aspen  forest  area  is  located  on  flat  to  very  gently  rolling  land 
beside  Updike  Lake,  about  five  kilometres  east  of  Demmitt.  It  is  comprised 
primarily  of  undisturbed  woodland,  a few  cleared  fields  and  some  hay  land. 
The  region  supports  a diversity  of  good  wet  land  habitat  and  undisturbed 
plant  communities.  The  size  of  the  area  is  approximately  65  hectares.  This 
area  is  under  protective  notation  by  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife. 

8.  Grovedale-Wapiti  Region 

Located  16  kilometres  southwest  of  Grande  Prairie  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Wapiti  River,  this  potential  natural  area  is  recognized  for  its  numerous 
terraces  and  slopes  which  border  the  Wapiti  River.  A large  coulee  is  also  of 
interest  at  this  site,  as  well  as  numerous  shallow  depressions.  In  the  fall,  the 
aspen  stands  throughout  the  area  attract  visitors  because  of  their  shimmering 
gold  leaves.  This  natural  area  is  approximately  260  hectares  in  size.  It  is 
mostly  wooded  with  some  cleared  hay  fields  and  pasture  land. 
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Whitecourt  Area 

The  mixed  wood  boreal  forest  region,  located  approximately  four  kilometres 
southeast  of  Whitecourt,  is  being  considered  for  natural  area  designation  by 
Alberta  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife.  The  area  contains  a broad  range  of 
forest  types  and  provides  good  wildlife  habitat.  The  creek  which  runs 
through  the  region  adds  considerably  to  its  natural  beauty  and  habitat 
diversity. 

Grande  Prairie  Sandhills 

This  fairly  large  region  immediately  southeast  of  Grande  Prairie  is  noted  for 
its  gently  to  steeply  rolling  parabolic  sand  dunes  interspersed  with  wetlands 
in  the  depressional  areas.  The  wetlands  include  Larch  dominated  stands, 
black  spruce,  ferns  and  sedge  mats.  The  upland  areas  support  aspen  and 
mixedwood  forests  as  well  as  open  stands  of  jack  pine.  In  the  moderately 
well-drained  regions,  vegetation  communities,  inclusive  of  paper  birch 
stands,  alder  thickets  and  black  spruce  - feathermoss  associations,  can  be 
found.  This  area  is  popular  for  horseback  riding,  hiking,  cross-country 
skiing,  all-terrain  vehicle  activities,  hunting  and  camping.  Portions  of  the 
sandhills  area  are  being  considered  for  natural  area  designation  and 
restrictive  land  use. 

Little  Smoky  River  Terraces  #1 

This  potential  natural  area  site  is  located  35  kilometres  southwest  of  High 
Prairie,  along  the  Little  Smoky  River.  It  is  included  as  a significant 
biophysical  resource  because  of  an  interesting  series  of  terraces  identified  by 
Alberta  Forestry  Lands  and  Wildlife  that  occur  along  the  slopes  of  the  Little 
Smoky  River.  These  terraces  are  dissected  by  a number  of  channel  scars 
from  the  last  glaciation.  Another  noteworthy  feature  of  the  natural  area  is  a 
mature  balsam  poplar  stand  which,  unlike  almost  all  other  poplar  stands  in 
Alberta,  has  escaped  fire  burning  for  over  100  years. 
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Little  Smoky  River  Terraces  #2 

Located  35  kilometres  south  of  Valleyview,  this  site,  which  is  being 
considered  as  a designated  natural  area,  is  similar  to  its  more  northerly 
counterpart  in  that  its  most  noteworthy  features  are  terraces  along  the  Little 
Smoky  River  and  meander  scars  in  the  stream  channel.  In  addition,  this 
region  supports  a variety  of  vegetation  communities,  including  diverse 
wetlands,  aspen  uplands  and  black  spruce  stands.  The  land  forms  also  show 
considerable  variability  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  animal  and  bird  life. 

13.  Sturgeon  Creek  Area 

The  Sturgeon  Creek  potential  natural  area  is  located  approximately  ten 
kilometres  northwest  of  Valleyview  along  Sturgeon  Creek.  The  topography 
is  undulating  and  there  are  a number  of  depression  areas.  Its  dominant 
features  include  aspen  stands  on  the  uplands,  black  spruce  stands  in  the  less 
well  drained  areas,  and  willows  on  moist  sites. 

14.  Sturgeon  Lake  Island 

The  island  on  Sturgeon  Lake  has  been  given  a protective  notation  as  a 
natural  area  because  of  its  mature  aspen-white  spruce  stands  and  paper  birch 
stands.  The  island  is  bordered  with  extensive  emergent  and  submergent 
vegetation,  which  provides  excellent  habitat  for  waterfowl,  shorebirds  and 
semi-aquatic  furbearers.  Currently,  the  band  of  shoreline  vegetation  inhibits 
boat  access  to  this  island  except  at  a few  select  locations.  The  island 
maintains  a high  degree  of  humidity,  as  evidenced  by  numerous  epiphytic 
lichen  on  the  trees  and  thick  moss  understory. 

15.  Kleskun  Hills 

The  Kleskun  Hills,  situated  50  kilometres  northeast  of  Grande  Prairie,  are 
• important  as  a potential  natural  area  since  they  contain  the  most  northerly 
stretch  of  badlands  in  Alberta.  Within  this  eroded  area,  one  can  expect  to 
see  arid  climate  plant  species  such  as  cacti,  as  well  as  a number  of  rare  plant 
species.  The  Kleskun  Hills  are  weathered  bedrock  exposures  which  provide 
good  soil  conditions  to  support  upland  grasslands  of  the  Peace  River 
Parkland  zone.  These  bedrock  exposures  have  .fossil-bearing  strata.  A 
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number  of  government  departments  are  currently  undertaking  fencing  and 
reclamation  in  this  area.  The  Hills  are  also  discussed  in  Section  2.2, 
Historical  Resources. 

16.  Debolt  Erosional  Area 

This  region  of  slumpage  along  Kleskun  Creek  is  located  about  30  kilometres 
east  of  Sexsmith.  It  is  characterized  by  numerous  perched  wetlands  and  old 
channel  scars.  Aspen  and  balsam  poplar  stands  are  predominant  in  the  area, 
but  white  spruce  stands,  shrubby  grasslands  and  diverse  wetland  communities 
also  occur.  This  area  is  being  considered  as  a natural  area  because  of  its 
diversity  of  undisturbed  habitat  and  high  capability  to  support  wildlife.  The 
area  is  used  heavily  by  moose  and  beaver  in  particular. 

17.  Goose  Mountain 

Located  36  kilometres  west  of  the  Town  of  Swan  Hills,  Goose  Mountain  may 
be  designated  a Provincial  Ecological  Reserve,  which  would  severely  restrict 
activities  and  land  use.  The  dominant  resource  features  of  this  area  include 
extensive  patterned  peatlands  and  boreal  coniferous  forest,  with  a strong 
influence  of  subalpine  communities. 

18.  Whitecourt  Mountain 

Whitecourt  or  House  Mountain  is  a promitory  feature  located  approximately 
15  kilometres  southeast  of  the  Town  of  Whitecourt.  This  feature  provides  an 
attractive  and  well-treed  wilderness  area  displaying  an  abundance  of  diverse 
flora  and  fauna  species  and  is  popular  for  snowmobiling  and  hiking.  The 
steep  grades  in  certain  sections  of  the  feature  may  be  suitable  for  downhill 
skiing  and  investigation  for  such  a development  is  currently  underway.  A 
forestry  road  provides  access  to  a forestry  tower  located  at  the  peak  of  the 
Mountain. 
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2.2  HISTORICAL  RESOURCES 

2.2.1  Historical  Overview  and  Context 

2.2. 1.1  Prehistory  (ca.  10,000  B.C.  - A.D.  1725) 

The  archaeological  record  indicates  that  Tourist  Zone  13,  which  was  probably 
deglaciated  by  ca.  10,000/9,000  B.C.,  was  inhabited  from  the  Early  Prehistoric 
(ca.  10,000/9,000  - 5,500  B.C.)  through  to  the  Late  Prehistoric  (ending  ca.  1725  with 
Euro-Canadian  contact)  by  nomadic  hunting  and  gathering  peoples.  The  people 
utilized  the  resources  of  the  area,  including  large  game  and  other  animals,  and  local 
materials  such  as  quartzite  to  make  tools.  The  zone  seems  to  have  been  an  area 
open  to  contact  from  adjacent  areas,  including  British  Columbia  and  the  southern 
plains.  Adaptations  later  in  the  Prehistoric  era  reflect  the  lifestyles  of  the  Beaver 
Indians  of  the  boreal  forest  and  the  Sarcee  of  the  plains  who  may  have  travelled 
into  the  area.  Cree  and  Iroquois  people  were  also  in  the  region  just  prior  to  the  fur 
trade  era.  The  Beaver/Sekani  and  Sarcee  ethno-historic  records  provide  the  most 
suitable  data  for  reconstructing  the  aboriginal  lifestyle  of  the  area. 

2. 2. 1.2  History 

The  recorded  history  of  Zone  13  is  closely  aligned  with,  and  corresponds  to,  the 
"opening  up"  of  the  Peace  River  Country  and  is  discussed  in  this  context.  The 
discussion  which  follows  is  divided  into  pre-agricultural  and  agricultural  historical 
periods  and  is  intended  to  provide  the  reader  with  some  understanding  of  Game 
Country’s  interesting  and  vital  frontier  beginnings.  These  beginnings  are  the  basis 
upon  which  a tourism  strategy  can  be  developed  which  focusses,  in  part,  on 
historical  resource  opportunities. 


2 Information  sources  are  listed  in  the  bibliography. 
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Pre-Agricultural  History 


The  pre-agricultural  history  of  the  South  Peace  Region  is  characterized  by  fur 
trading,  the  establishment  of  Catholic  missions,  pre-settlement  surveying  of  the 
Sturgeon  Lake  Indian  Reserve  and  for  homestead  purposes,  and  "trail  blazing" 
through  the  bush. 

Fur  trading  was  prevalent  in  the  Peace  Country  as  early  as  1792  at  which  time  the 
North  West  Company  established  Fort  Fork  near  the  confluence  of  the  Smoky  and 
Peace  Rivers.  The  Dunvegan  post  was  established  in  1805  and  served  the  Game 
Country  region  to  the  south.  An  1814  map  prepared  by  David  Thompson  shows  a 
North  West  Company  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  McLeod  River  where  Whitecourt  is 
now  located.  The  earliest  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  post  developed  within  Game 
Country  itself  is  reported  to  have  been  near  La  Glace  on  the  south  bank  of  Bear 
Creek.  This  was  the  Grande  Prairie  Post,  established  in  1880. 

According  to  J.G.  MacGregor,  an  Alberta  historian,  the  first  white  man  to  build  on 
"the  prairie"  was  Thomas  Kerr,  "a  young  Scottish  adventurer"  sent  out  to  break  trail 
through  the  Peace  River  wilderness  and  establish  a Hudson  Bay  Company  post  near 
Cutbank  Lake,  north  of  Grande  Prairie.  The  land  was  inhabited  by  Cree,  Beaver 
Iroquois  and  mixed  blood  Indians.  In  1911,  Kerr  was  sent  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  to  the  Sturgeon  Lake  Indian  Reserve  trading  post  to  replace  retiring  trader 
Angus  McLean.  The  Sturgeon  Lake  Post  was  operating  as  early,  as  1888.  The 
reserve  itself  was  surveyed  in  1908.  Kerr  went  on  to  private  trade  with 
Vernor  Maurice  to  establish  the  Sturgeon  Lake  Trading  Company,  then  later  became 
postmaster  at  Sturgeon  Lake. 

Alexander  Monkman,  a trader,  explorer  and  trapper  came  to  the  Peace  Country 
looking  for  gold  in  1898.  He  is  best  known  for  having  discovered  the  Monkman 
Pass.  Monkman  stayed  in  the  area  to  establish  and  manage  a post  at  Lake  Saskatoon 
in  1899  on  behalf  of  competitors  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  The  post  was  later 
sold  in  1905  to  Revillon  Freres,  a wholesale  company  which  had  established  several 
trading  stores  in  the  northwest,  and  was  a prominent  wholesaler  in  Edmonton.  The 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  post  was  built  on  Lake  Saskatoon  in  1901. 


MacGregor  states  that  Lake  Saskatoon  "flourished"  around  the  Hudson  Bay  and 
Revillon  Freres  posts.  The  settlers  often  referred  to  Lake  Saskatoon  as  "The  Post,"  a 
name  it  kept  until  this  post  was  moved  to  Wembley  as  a result  of  the  railroad 
extension  in  1924.  A trading  post  established  at  Sturgeon  Lake,  to  compete  with  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  company,  also  was  sold  to  Revillon  Freres  in  1905.  A.J.  Williamson 
bought  this  Revillon  Freres  post  at  Sturgeon  Lake  in  1924. 

The  Williamson  family  came  to  Sturgeon  Lake  Indian  Reserve  in  1914,  via  the 
Edson  Trail.  By  1917,  A.J.  Williamson  had  also  started  to  haul  mail  and  freight 
between  Grande  Prairie  and  Sturgeon  Lake,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  1927.  The 
family  name  is  memorialized  in  Williamson  Provincial  Park  at  Sturgeon  Lake. 

Following  the  establishment  of  the  trading  posts  came  the  missionaries.  The  first 
who  took  an  interest  in  this  area  were  the  Catholic  priests  who  established  a mission 
at  Dunvegan  in  1867.  Father  Tissier  and  his  colleagues  became  interested  in  the 
Indians  in  the  Grande  Prairie  and  Lake  Saskatoon  regions.  By  1898,  a rectory  and 
chapel  were  built  at  Lake  Saskatoon,  which  was  the  district  centre  of  that  period. 
Father  Joseph  Dupin  arrived  at  Sturgeon  Lake  in  1884.  By  1902,  a resident  priest 
was  appointed  for  the  Saint  Francis  Xavier  Mission,  and  a church  was  built  in  1905. 
The  Sisters  of  Providence  arrived  in  1906,  and  a year  later  the  Sturgeon  Lake  Indian 
Residential  School  opened.  A cemetery  was  also  associated  with  this  mission. 

Agricultural  History 

The  movement  of  agricultural  settlers  into  the  southern  Peace  region  occurred  as  a 
result  of  increasing  density  and  expansion  of  settlement  in  the  southern  areas  of  the 
three  prairie  provinces.  Despite  its  northerly  latitude,  the  Peace  River  country  was 
suitable  for  growing  crops  and  vegetables,  although  farmers  had  to  deal  with  early 
frost  and  drought. 

By  1891,  the  railway  had  reached  Edmonton  and  kept  moving  westward,  rather  than 
north,  in  the  years  which  followed.  To  get  to  the  Peace  Region;  therefore,  settlers 
had  to  "trek"  across  300  kilometres  of  forests,  rough  lands  and  low  wet  areas.  This 
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trek  was  for  the  "more  venturesome  and  footloose."  Two  routes  were  followed:  the 
Athabasca,  Lesser  Slave  Lake  and  Peace  River  Trail;  and,  the  Edson  route  which 
started  from  a point  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  240  kilometres  west  of 
Edmonton,  and  extended  through  the  wilderness  by  way  of  Sturgeon  Lake  and  the 
Grande  Prairie  Trail.  The  trails  took  considerable  time  to  travel,  and  heavy  loads 
could  be  hauled  only  in  winter  when  the  trails  were  frozen  hard.  Modes  of 
transportation  on  these  routes  included  pack  horses,  carts  and  wagons,  canoes  and 
boats  for  part  of  the  way.  Others  walked  with  packs  on  their  backs. 

Even  before  Alberta  became  a province  in  1905,  a flood  of  immigrants  arrived  from 
the  United  States  and  eastern  Canada.  Winter  wheat  had  just  been  introduced  and, 
with  land  being  available,  favourable  reports  about  a "fertile  belt"  became  known. 
The  first  agricultural  settlers  into  the  southern  Peace  included  Dave  Sexsmith,  1898, 
George  Moore,  1903,  William  Grant  and  Jim  Mead,  and  Harry  Clifford,  1905. 
Grant  and  Mead  settled  at  Lake  Saskatoon,  and  Clifford  opened  a trading  post  at 
Flying  Shot  Lake  in  1906.  MacGregor  describes  this  post  as  a site  of  "many  an 
improvised  public  institution."  In  1908,  A.  Maynard  Bezanson  and  his  wife  opened 
a stopping  place  on  the  Smoky  River,  although  they  originally  intended  to  establish 
a sawmill.  Bezanson  was  known  for  writing  some  promotional  literature  called 
"Peace  River  Trails"  after  a trip  in  1906.  This  particular  piece  interested  an 
Edmonton  lawyer  and  real  estate  developer,  W.A.  Rae.  In  1908,  Rae  arrived  and 
selected  a town  site  at  Bear  Creek  which  was  already  surveyed  by  the  railroad 
companies  and  was  surrounded  by  open  land.  This  town  site,  originally  called 

Flying  Shot  Lake  Settlement,  later  became  Grande  Prairie.  Homesteading 
commenced  in  earnest  around  Grande  Prairie  by  1913. 

Improvement  to  the  trails  into  the  southern  Peace  did  not  occur  until  1907,  when 
A.H.  McQuarrie,  an  engineer  for  the  Alberta  Department  of  Public  Works,  was  sent 
to  improve  and  relocate  the  trail  from  Lac  Ste.  Anne  to  Valleyview.  He  cut  a route 
through  the  bush,  crossing  the  Athabasca,  Little  Smoky,  and  other  streams  to 
intersect  with  the  Grouard  to  Sturgeon  Lake  Trail  and  to  follow  it  across  the  Smoky 
at  Bezanson,  then  on  to  Grande  Prairie. 


The  commercial  organization  of  this  period  was  exceedingly  simple.  The  old  outpost 
stores  extended  their  services,  and  new  centres  emerged  to  give  the  agricultural 
settlers  postal  and  trading  facilities.  Beaverlodge  was  among  the  new  centres 
established.  The  Grande  Prairie  section  was  also  served  by  the  older  trading  posts  at 
Flying  Shot  Lake  and  Lake  Saskatoon.  These  were  small  centres  which  drew  their 
supplies  from  Edmonton. 

In  the  Beaverlodge  district,  the  nucleus  of  settlement  was  composed  of  four  families 
from  different  American  and  Canadian  communities.  They  were  soon  joined  by 
sixteen  Ontario  families,  most  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Methodist  Christian 
Association.  This  group  entered  the  area  in  1909  and  were  followed  by  more  the 
next  year,  at  which  time  the  first  school  in  the  Beaverlodge  district  was  built. 

The  outpost  missionaries  made  brave  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people, 
especially  in  terms  of  medical  help,  when  serious  diseases  struck.  For  early  settlers, 
services  were  infrequent  because  the  workers  were  few,  settlements  scattered,  and 
the  means  of  transportation  were  rudimentary.  A long  distance  from  the  doctor  and 
the  hospital  was  the  cause  of  very  real  anxiety. 

The  next  stage  of  settlement  came  with  a new  transportation  development,  the 
railway.  The  Edmonton,  Dunvegan  and  British  Columbia  Railway  (E.D.  & B.C.) 
reached  Grande  Prairie  and  Peace  River  in  1915.  The  local  connotation  for  the  E.D. 
& B.C.  railway  was  "Exceedingly  Dangerous  and  Badly  Constructed."  An  extension 
from  McLennan,  to  Spirit  River,  to  Grande  Prairie  was  completed  in  the  same  year. 
The  Alberta  Government  took  over  the  E.D.  & B.C.  system  and  leased  it  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  1920.  Subsequently  the  system  was  jointly  leased  to 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  National  Railways.  The  line  was  completed  to 
Wembley  in  1924,  Hythe  in  1928,  and  Dawson  Creek  in  1935.  The  building  of  the 
railroad  was  anticipated  as  early  as  1912,  resulting  in  speculation  fever.  The  rush  of 
settlement  began,  and  wheat  growing  became  a considerable  enterprise. 

The  railway’s  entry  to  the  Peace  River  Country  was  considered  disruptive  in  the 
beginning.  Its  coming,  as  elsewhere  on  the  Prairies,  was  the  signal  for  "boom 
towns,"  land  speculation,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  "shysters,"  especially  in 
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the  "end  of  steel"  towns  such  as  Hythe.  The  disturbance  caused  by  the  advent  of 
the  railway  was  increased  further  by  its  avoidance  of  towns  and  hamlets  already  in 
existence,  although  it  passed  closeby.  As  a result,  towns  such  as  Fairview,  Wembley 
(formerly  Lake  Saskatoon),  and  Beaverlodge,  were  lifted  bodily  from  their  old 
locations  and  placed  on  sites  three  to  eight  kilometres  away,  chosen  by  the  railway 
officials.  For  example,  one  hundred  buildings  were  moved  from  old  Beaverlodge  to 
its  new  site  in  1928.  Established  institutional  services  such  as  schools  were 
disorganized  but,  gradually,  adjustments  were  made  and  the  railway  assumed  its  role 
as  an  integrating  factor. 

New  agricultural  machinery  in  the  1920’s,  namely  the  tractor  and  truck,  helped 
farmers  cultivate  a larger  acreage  resulting  in  a higher  standard  of  living  than  the 
subsistence  level  of  the  previous  period.  Grain  growing  became  more  specialized, 
and  more  goods  and  services  were  available.  But  a post-war  recession  due  to  falling 
wheat  prices,  high  freight  rates,  a drop  in  cattle  prices,  and  the  over-expansion  of 
cattle  farmers,  enveloped  Canada  from  1921  to  1925.  Extension  to  existing  railways 
never  materialized.  The  number  of  migrants  northward  was  exceeded  by  the 
outward  march  of  dissatisfied  settlers.  This  hard  lesson  drove  out  the  "agricultural 
prospectors"  and  encouraged  a freight-rate  adjustment  in  1925  which  enabled  the 
region  to  compete  on  the  same  basis  as  the  older  settlements  closer  to  Edmonton. 
With  the  bad  farm  managers  gone,  the  area  came  under  more  competent  farm 
management. 

The  next  wave  of  expansion  in  the  south  Peace  began  in  1926  and  ended  in  1931, 
the  time  of  the  Great  Depression.  Road  building  programs  were  initiated  in  all  of 
the  Peace  River  area,  providing  employment  to  many  local  men.  Toward  the  end  of 
this  period,  good  gravel  highways  were  built  from  Grande  Prairie  to  Sturgeon  Lake, 
and  from  Valhalla  to  Sexsmith.  Secondary  roads  were  extensively  improved,  as  was 
the  highway  from  Edmonton  to  Peace  River.  Governmental,  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  railroad  interests  united  to  speed  up  the  process  of  settlement.  A 
nationally  recognized  agriculturalist,  "Wheat  King"  Herman  Trelle,  developed  pure 
seed  strains  for  the  Peace  River  region.  He  won  countless  awards  for  agricultural 
achievement  and  grew  his  prize  grains  on  his  farm  near  Wembley. 


Grande  Prairie  was  the  "capital”  of  the  Peace  River  area  during  this  time. 
Strategically  placed,  it  was  the  wholesale  and  government  headquarters  for  the  Peace 
Region,  and  contained  the  largest  hospital  and  high  school  in  the  northwest. 


2.2.2  Historical  Resources  Inventory 

Alberta  Culture  groups  historical  resource  sites  into  three  categories.  In 
chronological  order  from  oldest  to  youngest,  the  categories  are:  palaeontological  sites; 
prehistoric  archaeological  sites;  and,  historic  sites  including  buildings  and 
archaeological  sites.  Both  ruins  and  buried  ruins,  as  well  as  features  such  as  early 
trails  and  historical  landscapes  are  included  as  historic  sites.  A brief  description  of 
each  category  of  historical  resource  is  provided  below. 


Palaeontological  Sites 


Palaeontology  is  the  study  of  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  past  periods.  It  is  based 
on  the  fossil  remains  found  in  the  earth.  Due  to  their  nature,  most  palaeontological 
sites  are  found  on  already  exposed  rock  faces  such  as  outcrops  or  those  exposed 
through  activities  such  as  road  construction  and  other  types  of  excavation.  In 
contrast  to  archaeological  or  historic  sites  where  it  is  important  not  to  disturb  the 
earth’s  surface,  palaeontologists  often  welcome  activities  that  remove  overburden 
and  reveal  underlying  bedrock  where  fossils  can  be  found.  Significant 
palaeontological  sites  in  Game  Country  are  as  follows: 


Site 

Pipestone  Creek 


Kleskun  Hills 


Location 

Pipestone  Creek 
South  of  Wembley 


Kleskun  Hills  20  km 
East  of  Grande 
Prairie 


Description 

Horned  triceratops 
and  pachyrhino- 
saurus  were 
recovered  by  the 
Tyrrell  Museum  of 
Palaeonthology. 

Finds  made  in  the 
1930’s  included  a 
lizard  jaw  and  a 
juvenile  dinosaur 
jaw. 
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Other  areas  in  Zone  13,  especially  the  Wapiti  Formation  as  shown  on  the 
Palaeontological  Resource  Sensitivity  Zone  Map  (Alberta  Culture,  1984),  are  of 
potential  significance  for  new  finds. 

Prehistoric  Archaeological  Sites 

An  archaeological  site  is  any  place  where  evidence  of  human  activity  or  occupation 
is  found.  That  evidence  is  usually  in  the  form  of  artifacts  or  features.  An  artifact 
is  anything  made  or  used  by  man  such  as  an  arrowhead,  a piece  of  pottery,  or  an 
axe.  A feature  is  a distinctive  remain  that  suggests  some  human  activity.  Examples 
include  a firepit,  a garbage  heap,  a concentration  of  artifacts,  or  a pictograph. 

In  Alberta,  sites  often  are  grouped  according  to  a cultural  tradition  - in  other 
words,  people  living  in  the  same  way  and  same  general  area,  during  a specific  time 
interval,  or  according  to  the  activities  carried  on  at  the  site. 

Some  types  of  archaeological  sites  and  those  things  that  are  characteristic  of  them 
are  as  follows: 

o Campsite  - simply,  where  people  lived.  There  may  be  traces  of  a house,  or 
people  may  have  occupied  caves  or  other  rock  shelters.  In  northern  Alberta, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  evidence  of  house  structures.  The  most  easily 
recognizable  habitation  sites  in  Alberta  are  the  village  sites  inhabited  by 
peoples  in  the  south  and  marked  by  stone  circles  or  tipi  rings. 

o Quarry  - a place  where  useful  stone  was  collected  or  mined.  The  most 
common  minerals  quarried  in  Alberta  were  chert  and  quartzite  used  in 
making  stone  knives,  axes  and  projectile  points. 

o Ceremonial  - the  most  prominent  ceremonial  features  in  Alberta  are  the 
impressive  Medicine  Wheels  found  only  on  the  plains  areas  in  southern 
Alberta. 
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Pictographs/Petroglyphs  - the  function  is  unknown  but  may  be  religious 
sites.  With  some  exceptions,  the  content  of  the  paintings  or  carvings  is 
assumed  to  be  of  great  religious  meaning.  Writing-on-Stone  Provincial  Park 
is  one  of  the  best  known  petroglyph  sites  in  Alberta. 

o Kill  Site  - location  where  big  game,  usually  bison,  were  killed  and 
butchered. 

Because  most  archaeological  sites  are  buried,  they  can  be  difficult  to  find,  develop 
and  interpret.  The  reconstruction  of  a prehistoric  culture  is  achieved  principally 
through  the  study  of  physical  remains  or  artifacts  that  have  been  preserved.  In 
Game  Country  the  record  is  often  sparse.  Much  of  the  prehistoric  material  culture 
has  already  decomposed,  including  items  of  plant  or  animal  fibre.  Only  stone  can 
be  expected  to  survive  under  most  conditions. 

A thorough  search  of  the  files  of  the  Archeological  Survey  of  Alberta  has  been 
undertaken  to  identify  known  prehistoric  archaeological  sites  in  Game  Country. 
Some  160  such  sites  were  identified.  The  Archaeological  Survey  assumes  prime 
responsibility  for  monitoring  and  protecting  provincial  prehistoric  and  archaeological 
sites.  Most  of  these  sites  have  limited  tourism  appeal. 

Historic  Sites 

All  works  of  man  which  have  been  built  since  European  settlement  fall  under  the 
category  of  historic  sites.  Historic  sites  include  old  foundations,  ruins  such  as 
collapsed  buildings  and  standing  walls,  and  existing  buildings.  Other  items  such  as 
split  rail  fences,  bridges,  trails,  wagon  roads,  old  industrial  plants,  former  mines  and 
sawmills,  all  come  under  the  historic  site  category. 

The  inventory  of  potentially  significant  historic  sites  for  Zone  13  resulted  in  a total 
of  sixty-two  sites  of  possible  interest  for  tourism.  These  sites  are  considered  to 
have  some  historical  interest,  good  architectural  preservation,  or  are  unique  in  some 
way.  Most  are  discrete,  singular  sites.  All  sites  are  recorded  in  the  Historic  Sites 
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Service  Files  of  Alberta  Culture.  The  most  significant  of  these  are  identified  as 
tourism  opportunities  in  Section  5.0. 


2.3  INDUSTRIAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES 

2.3.1  Industrial  Resources 

Industry  in  Game  Country  is  based  almost  exclusively  on  natural  resources  including 
forestry,  petroleum  and  natural  gas.  Forestry  operations  are  concentrated  in  the 
Grande  Prairie  and  Whitecourt  Forests,  and  petroleum  and  natural  gas  exploration, 
extraction  and  some  production  can  be  found  throughout  the  zone.  Significant 
industrial  features  are  shown  by  Map  7. 

Although  timber  harvesting  occurs  throughout  Game  Country’s  Forests,  and 
lumber/saw  mills  can  be  found  either  within,  or  near,  all  zonal  communities,  the 
most  significant  operations  are  concentrated  in  the  Whitecourt  and  Grande  Prairie 
areas.  One  of  Alberta’s  largest  lumber  operations  is  located  at  Blue  Ridge, 
32  kilometres  southeast  of  Whitecourt.  A second  large  sawmill,  operated  by  Millar 
Western  Limited,  is  located  within  Whitecourt  itself.  It  is  among  Alberta’s  oldest 
and  longest  operating  sawmills,  having  commenced  operations  in  1923.  Group  tours 
may  be  arranged  with  sufficient  prior  notice.  Construction  of  a major  $210  million 
pulp  plant  is  underway  within  the  Town  by  Millar  Western  and  is  slated  for  opening 
in  1988.  The  mill  will  require  up  to  230  permanent  employees.  The  soft  woods 
available  in  the  area  as  raw  material  for  the  plant  are  considered  some  of  highest 
quality  in  the  world. 

Grande  Prairie  is  the  forestry  centre  of  the  Peace  Region  and  contains  a plywood 
plant  and  several  sawmills.  Proctor  and  Gamble  opened  a large  pulp  plant  just 
south  of  Grande  Prairie  in  1979.  The  plant  manufactures  bleached  kraft  pulp  which 
is  produced  from  spruce  and  pine,  as  well  as  chips  supplied  from  sawmills  within 
480  kilometres  of  Grande  Prairie.  A sawmill  is  also  included  as  part  of  the  Proctor 
and  Gamble  operation.  The  pulp  mill  is  one  of  only  two  in  Alberta.  Proctor  and 
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Gamble  provided  tours  year  round  and  reservations  are  required.  In  summer, 
forestry  interpretive  day  tours  are  combined  with  plant  tours  and  provide  the  visitor 
with  a comprehensive  overview  of  the  pulp-related  forestry  industry. 

Oil  and  gas  discoveries  in  1950,  in  the  eastern  segment  of  the  zone,  resulted  in  the 
development  of  the  Town  of  Fox  Creek  and  major  expansions  to  Valleyview  and 
Whitecourt.  More  recently,  the  Elmworth  discovery,  and  development  of  the  Deep 
Basin  field,  have  resulted  in  major  petroleum  and  natural  gas  activity  in  the  western 
segment  of  the  zone,  particularly  in  the  Hythe,  Beaverlodge  and  Grande  Prairie 
areas.  The  Deep  Basin  is  a vast  petroleum  and  natural  gas  field  which  extends  from 
Fort  St.  John  in  British  Columbia,  along  a southeasterly  belt,  to  southwest  of  Grande 
Prairie.  The  field  is  approximately  160  kilometres  long  and  80  kilometres  wide. 
The  Elmworth  gas  processing  plant,  located  southwest  of  Beaverlodge,  was  recently 
opened  by  Canadian  Hunter.  Canadian  Hunter  estimates  reserves  in  the  Deep  Basin 
field  at  16  million  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  and  one  billion  barrels  of  recoverable 
petroleum  liquid. 

Excepting  the  tours  offered  by  Proctor  and  Gamble,  and  Millar  Western,  the 
industrial  resources  of  Game  Country  have  little  impact  on  the  tourism  industry  at 
present.  However,  the  extent  and  importance  of  natural  resource  development 
within  the  zone  may  provide  opportunities  for  future  tourism  attractions  and  viable 
themes. 

Although  not  an  industrial  feature  per  se,  Canadian  Forces  Station  (CFS) 
Beaverlodge,  located  on  Saskatoon  Mountain,  is  currently  being  used  as  a Long 
Range  Radar  Station  and  is  a military/industrial  type  of  facility.  The  Station  is 
slated  for  closing  in  1988  and  its  future  use  has  not  been  determined.  The  barracks 
and  recreational  facilities  included  as  part  of  the  Station  may  be  suitable  for  some 
form  of  future  tourism-recreational  type  use.  A study  evaluating  the  future  usage 
of  the  Station’s  lands  and  facilities  is  presently  underway. 
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2.3.2 


Agricultural  Resources 


Agricultural  development  is  most  concentrated  in  the  northern  Peace  Region 
segment  of  Zone  13.  This  area  was  homesteaded  and  developed  in  concert  with  the 
Peace  area.  Agricultural  development  in  Game  Country  includes  production  of 
cereal  and  oilseeds,  grasses  and  legumes  for  seeds,  and  herbage  for  livestock 
operations.  Mixed  farming,  which  includes  dairy  herds  and  other  forms  of 
livestock,  is  common.  Significant  agricultural  features  are  shown  by  Figure  7. 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  significant  crops  from  a tourism  perspective  is 
canola,  also  known  as  rapeseed.  Canola  is  well  suited  to  the  short  growing  season  of 
the  Peace  country  and  is  valued  for  its  oil  producing  seed.  The  crop  blooms  in  July 
and  creates  a canopy  of  bright  yellow  flowers  for  the  photographers’  and  visitors’ 
viewing  pleasure.  A comment  heard  frequently  in  Game  Country  from  visitors 
travelling  the  Alaska  Highway  system  is,  "What’s  that  yellow  stuff  in  the  fields."  If 
nothing  else,  such  comments  suggest  that  the  blooms  of  the  canola  plant  are  highly 
visible.  A canola  processing  plant  is  located  in  Sexsmith  and  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Northern  Alberta  Rapeseed  Processors.  Tours  of  the  plant  are  not  presently 
available. 

A second  unique  agricultural  crop  produced  in  the  Hythe  to  Grande  Prairie  area  is 
the  Saskatoon  berry.  This  berry  is  indigeneous  to  the  northwest  segment  of  Game 
Country  which  displays  some  of  the  best  conditions  for  berry  production  in  the 
Province.  Approximately  35  growers  of  commercial  varieties  of  berries  in  the 
Hythe/Beaverlodge  area  operate  a processing  plant  on  a cooperative  basis.  The  plant 
is  located  in  Hythe.  At  present,  berries  are  processed  at  the  plant  for  baking 
purposes  as  well  as  for  jams  and  jellies.  Berry  juice  may  be  supplied  in  future  to 
Grande  Prairie’s  Lewis  Winery  for  wine  production  purposes. 

Honey  also  is  successfully  produced  in  significant  volumes  in  the  Peace  country 
segment  of  Zone  13  which  provides  ideal  conditions  for  such  production.  Lewis 
Winery  in  Grande  Prairie  uses  honey  mead  for  making  wine. 
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2.4 

2.4.1 

2.4. 1.1 


The  Beaverlodge  Agricultural  Research  Station,  located  approximately 
two  kilometres  east  of  the  Town,  is  operated  by  Agriculture  Canada  and  is  largely 
responsible  for  research  on  agricultural  problems  of  northwestern  Canada.  The 
Research  Station  was  opened  in  1917  and  is  one  of  a group  of  three  such  stations, 
the  remaining  two  being  located  in  Fort  Vermilion  and  Prince  George,  British 
Columbia.  The  Station  is  open  year  round  to  visitors  and  tours  for  larger  groups 
may  be  arranged. 

An  interesting  agricultural-type  resource  in  Game  Country  is  a buffalo  farm  located 
east  of  Grande  Prairie.  The  farm  is  illustrative  of  the  indigenous  game  and  natural 
evolution  of  the  area,  but  is  of  little  tourism  value  at  present. 


OUTDOOR  RECREATION  ACTIVITIES 

Year  Round  Activities 

Hunting 

Game  Country  provides  some  of  the  best  hunting  opportunities  in  Alberta, 
particularly  for  ungulate  species  and  black  bears.  Ungulates  may  be  found 
throughout  the  wilderness  area.  The  best  moose  hunting  conditions  occur  in  the  Fox 
Creek/Whitecourt  areas  and  the  low  lying,  swampy  regions  surrounding  the  Forestry 
Trunk  Road  and  Highway  40.  Big  horn  sheep,  prized  for  trophy  horns,  can  be 
found  in  the  alpine,  southwest  segment  of  the  Zone.  Various  species  of  deer,  as 
well  as  elk,  can  be  found  in  most  regions. 

Grizzly  bears  can  be  found  in  the  Wapiti  region  south  of  Grande  Prairie  and  in  the 
eastern  segment  of  the  zone  near  Swan  Hills.  Better  grizzly  hunting  is  available  in 
other  portions  of  the  Province.  Conversely,  opportunities  for  black  bear  hunting  are 
equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  any  area  in  Alberta.  Fish  and  Wildlife  officials  refer  to 
the  zone  as  "excellent  black  bear  country"  and  increased  harvesting  through  hunting 
licences  is  being  considered. 
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Upland  game  birds,  particularly  grouse,  are  relatively  abundant  in  the  rolling,  aspen 
dominated  areas  of  Game  Country  and  are  popular  species  for  hunting.  Geese  and 
ducks  are  hunted  in  the  Grande  Prairie/Sexsmith  grain  growing  regions  as  they 
migrate  along  the  Peace  Country  flyway. 


2. 4. 1.2  Fishing 

Although  other  tourist  zones  in  the  Province  provide  better  fishing  opportunities 
than  Game  Country,  fishing  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  zone  is  a popular  sport, 
particularly  on  a regional  basis.  Several  of  the  lakes  are  stocked  with  trout  by 
Alberta  Fish  and  Wildlife.  This  increases  their  desirability  as  fishing  "spots".  The 
most  notable  of  the  stocked  lakes  is  McLeod  Lake,  located  within  Carson-Pegasus 
Provincial  Park.  This  lake  serves  as  a destination  for  residents  outside  Game 
Country,  and  is  particularly  popular  with  Edmonton  fishermen. 


Ice  fishing  is  becoming  increasingly  significant  in  the  zone  and  fishing  derbies  are 
hosted  by  some  communities.  Fishing  licences  are  easily  obtained  in  all  the  towns 
and  villages.  The  major  fishing  lakes  listed  in  the  most  recent  Game  Country 
Visitors  Guide  are  as  follows: 

o Cu thank  Lake  Walleye,  perch.  16  km  north  of 

Grande  Prairie.  22.5  km  west  on  Emerson 
Trail,  6.4  km  south  and  1.6  km  east. 

o Emerald  Lake  Brook.  About  3.2  km  north  of  McLeod 

Lake  on  the  north  side. 


o Iosegun  Lake  Perch,  pike,  walleye,  whitefish. 

Approximately  8 km  northeast  of  Fox 
Creek. 
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Laura  Lake 


o Laura  Lake 

Gravlins.  Northeast  of  McLeod  Lake  to 
Little  McLeod  Lake,  then  first  road  to  the 
right  that  deadends  at  a well  site.  A short 
hiking  trail  leads  to  the  lake. 

o Little  McLeod  Lake 

Pike,  perch,  whitefish.  1.6  km  northeast  of 
McLeod  Lake. 

o Long  Lake 

Rainbow,  Grayling.  106  km  south  of 

Grande  Prairie  and  a 1.6  km  walk. 

o McLeod  Lake 

Rainbow.  Go  6.5  km  northwest  of 

Whitecourt.  about  8.5  km  north  of  "Y"  in 
road,  take  right  fork,  4.8  km  further  to 
lake. 

o Meekwap  Lake 

Pike,  oerch.  40.3  km  north  of  Fox  Creek 
and  hike  the  last  1.6  km. 

o Musreau  Lake 

Rainbow.  85.5  km  south  of  Grande  Prairie. 

o Smoke  Lake 

Pike,  walleye,  perch,  whitefish.  Left  on 
Hwv  43.  600  m north  of  Fox  Creek,  then 
8.5  km  southwest  to  lake. 

o Spring  Lake 

Rainbow.  25.7  km  north  of  Hvthe  on 

Proctor  & Gamble  haul  road. 

o Sturgeon  Lake 

Perch,  pike,  walleye,  whitefish.  19  km  west 
of  Vallevview. 

o Two  Lakes  (North  & South) 

Rainbow.  About  129  km  west  of 

Grande  Prairie. 
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Tables  1 to  3,  contained  in  Section  2.1.6,  Fisheries,  summarize  the  sports  fish 
availability  in  the  zone’s  prime  fishing  waters.  All  52  fishing  rivers,  creeks  and 
lakes,  regardless  of  quality,  are  listed  in  the  1986  Alberta  Fishing  Guide  published 
annually  by  Barry  J.  Mitchell. 

2.4.2  Winter  Recreation  Activities 

2. 4. 2.1  Snowmobiling 

Snowmobiling  is  perhaps  Game  Country’s  most  popular  outdoor  winter  recreational 
activity.  Several  local  clubs  are  operated  by  the  communities,  the  most  active  being 
the  Whitecourt  Trailblazers.  Whitecourt  is  recognized  as  the  "Snowmobile  Capital  of 
Alberta."  The  excellent  trails,  snow  conditions  and  reasonable  driving  distance  from 
Edmonton  also  contribute  to  the  popularity  of  the  Whitecourt  area  for 
snowmobiling.  The  wilderness  environment  and  multitude  of  trails,  including 
resource  roads  and  seismic/cut  lines,  provide  high  quality  snowmobiling 
opportunities  throughout  much  of  the  Zone. 

Although  snowmobiling  is  generally  not  permitted  within  the  boundaries  of 
provincial  parks,  three  snowmobile  areas  with  trail  systems  have  been  established 
and  developed  by  Alberta  Forest  Services.  Two  of  these  designated  areas  are 
located  within  the  Whitecourt  Forest  including  Eagle  River  and  Iosegun  Lake 
Snowmobile  Areas.  The  two  areas  are  located  near  Whitecourt  and  Fox  Creek 
respectively.  A corridor  for  snowmobiles  has  been  provided  through  Carson-Pegasus 
Provincial  Park  linking  the  Eagle  River  trail  system  to  McLeod  Lake.  Big  Mountain 
Snowmobile  Area,  located  south  of  Grande  Prairie,  is  contained  within  the  Grande 
Prairie  Forest.  Map  8 identifies  the  location  of  the  three  areas. 

2. 4. 2. 2 Skiing 

Cross-country  skiing  is  also  a popular  winter  sporting  activity.  Provincial  Parks  and 
river  valleys  located  near  the  urban  settlements  are  particularly  popular  with  Game 
Country  residents.  The  Sandhills  Cross-Country  Ski  Area,  located  seven  kilometres 
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Map  8 Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 


Destination  Area  Study 


east  of  Whitecourt,  has  been  developed  by  the  Alberta  Forest  Service  and  offers 
24  kilometres  of  groomed  trails,  for  novice  to  advanced  skiers.  A ski  shelter  is 
contained  within  the  area  which  is  identified  by  Map  8. 

Downhill  skiing  is  available  for  local  residents  at  Nitehawk,  located  south  of  Grande 
Prairie  on  the  banks  of  the  Wapiti  River. 

2.4.3  Summer  Recreation  Activities 

2. 4. 3.1  River  Based  Activities 

The  major  rivers  of  Game  Country  provide  excellent  opportunities  for  various  types 
of  river  boating  activities  including  high  speed  river  boat  racing,  canoeing  and 
white  water  rafting.  River  boat  racing  is  a particularly  popular  and  spectacular 
activity  along  the  Smoky  River  which  provides  some  of  the  best  and  most 
challenging  conditions  for  this  sport  in  the  world.  An  annual  race  is  held  which 
starts  in  Whitecourt  on  the  Athabasca  River,  then  follows  the  Smoky  from  Grande 
Cache,  and  finally  onto  the  Peace,  ending  at  the  Town  of  Peace  River.  Every  third 
year,  this  race  corresponds  to  the  International  River  Boat  Race. 

Canoeing  is  possible  on  most  of  the  rivers  which  range  from  quiet  to  white-water 
stretches  for  canoeing  purposes.  For  the  novice  canoeist,  a six  to  seven  day  tour 
along  the  Little  Smoky  River  from  the  House  River  Campsite  along  Highway  43 
south  of  Valleyview  to  Watino  on  the  Smoky  River  is  recommended.  For  the 
experienced  and  adventurous  canoeist,  the  Grande  Cache  to  Highway  43  east  of 
Grande  Prairie  stretch,  requiring  seven  to  eight  days,  is  recommended.  Whitewater 
rafting  takes  place  on  the  accessible  rapid  stretches  of  most  of  the  larger  rivers. 

2. 4. 3. 2 Lake  Based  Activities 

Most  of  the  larger  lakes  in  Game  Country  support  a full  spectrum  of  water  based 
recreational  activities,  including  boating,  sailing  and  water  skiing.  Wind  surfing  is 
becoming  an  increasingly  popular  activity,  particularly  on  Sturgeon  Lake  and  Lake 
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Saskatoon.  Swimming  is  not  as  prevalent  due  to  either  poor  water  quality  or 
inadequate  beach  access.  Saskatoon  Lake,  because  of  its  shallow  depth,  is  not 
suitable  for  swimming  purposes. 

2. 4. 3. 3 Hiking 

Most  of  the  designated  hiking  trails  in  Game  Country  have  been  developed  in 
concert  with  parks  and  campgrounds,  particularly  provincial  parks  such  as  Young’s 
Point  Provincial  Park  and  Carson-Pegasus  Provincial  Park.  Pipestone  Creek  offers 
an  interpretive  type  of  trail  system  geared  particularly  towards  children.  The 
Kleskun  Hills  Park  and  Muskoseepi  Park,  located  in  Grande  Prairie,  also  are  noted 
for  unique  and/or  extensive  hiking  opportunities.  Section  2.5  identifies  park  related 
hiking  opportunities.  Undesignated  trails  exist  along  many  of  the  major  rivers  and 
extend  into  the  wilderness  area  where  they  follow  to  seismic  lines,  traplines  and 
other  forms  of  cut  lines. 

2. 4. 3. 4 Golfing 

Game  Country  contains  nine  golf  courses,  all  of  which  are  located  either  within,  or 
in  close  proximity  to,  the  zonal  communities  located  along  the  Alaska  Highway 
system.  Map  8 identifies  the  location  of  the  golf  courses  and  descriptions  are 
provided  in  Section  3.0  - Urban  Community  Attractions.  All  but  two  are  nine  hole 
courses  and  1986  rates  varied  from  as  low  as  $2.00  for  juniors,  to  $15.00  for 
18  holes.  Usage  restrictions  are  generally  minimal  except  for  the  Grande  Prairie 
Golf  and  Country  Club  Course  which  is  available  for  members  only  during  peak 
playing  times. 
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2.5 


PARKS  AND  CAMPGROUNDS 


Parks  and  campgrounds  are  significant  tourism  resources  within  Game  Country. 
Many  serve  as  attractions  as  well  as  providing  camping  facilities  and  are  staging 
areas  for  summer  and  winter  outdoor  recreation  activities.  The  types  of  parks  and 
campgrounds  available  in  Game  Country,  and  the  number  of  each,  are  summarized 
as  follows: 


o Provincial  Parks  5 

o Alberta  Forest  Service  Recreation  Areas  16 

o Alberta  Transportation  Campsites  7 

o Municipal  Parks  and  Campgrounds  10 

o Private/Club  Operated  Campgrounds  6 


A comprehensive  inventory  of  camping  and  auxiliary  facilities  is  provided  by 
Table  4.  Specific  park  and  campground  locations  outside  the  urban  communities  are 
shown  by  Map  9. 

2.5.1  Provincial  Parks 

Game  Country  encompasses  five  provincial  parks,  including  one  day-use  park  and 
four  parks  offering  overnight  camping  accommodation.  All  five  parks  are  located 
in  close  proximity  to  the  Alaska/Mackenzie  Highway  corridor  system.  The  parks  are 
generally  well  utilized  during  the  summer  season  in  particular,  and  are  significant 
tourism  attractions  for  Game  Country.  Winter  usage  of  the  parks  is  becoming 
increasingly  significant  as  more  winter  recreational  opportunities  are  provided  and 
promoted  by  Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks  in  cooperation  with  local  communities. 
Provincial  parks  users  statistics  are  summarized  by  Table  5 and  a description  of  each 
park  is  provided  below. 
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Saskatoon  Island  Provincial  Park 


Located  22  kilometres  west  of  Grande  Prairie,  this  101  hectare  park  derives  its  name 
from  the  Saskatoon  berries  which  grow  profusely  on  Saskatoon  Island.  As  a result 
of  siltation,  the  Island  is  now  actually  a peninsula  jutting  out  between  Saskatoon 
Lake  and  the  smaller  Little  Lake.  The  shallowness  of  both  lakes  render  them 
particularly  desirable  waterfowl  nesting  areas,  and  a recently-constructed  platform 
has  been  provided  for  waterfowl  viewing.  Little  Lake  is  among  the  few  Trumpeter 
Swan  nesting  sites  in  Alberta  and  both  lakes  have  been  designated  bird  sanctuaries 
since  1948,  primarily  because  of  their  importance  as  fall  water  fowl  staging  areas. 
The  bird  sanctuary  status,  combined  with  the  already  developed  viewing  platform, 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a more  intense  waterfowl  interpretive  program. 

The  shallowness  of  Saskatoon  Lake,  although  desirable  for  waterfowl,  precludes  a 
desirable  swimming  environment.  Nevertheless,  other  water  based  recreation 
opportunities,  including  boating,  water  skiing  and  wind  surfing  are  available.  The 
park  is  used  largely  by  Grande  Prairie  residents,  thereby  serving  a regional  function, 
and  is  particularly  attractive  for  picnicking. 

Recent  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  beach,  playground,  picnic  shelters  and 
campsites.  The  number  of  campsites  has  been  increased  to  87  and  a group  campsite 
is  available.  Nine  walk-in  tent  sites  also  are  available.  The  provision  of  a new 
hiking  trail  leading  to  the  viewing  platform  is  a notable  park  improvement.  Other 
features  include  a ball  diamond,  public  telephones,  a food  concession  and  a sewage 
dumping  station. 

O’Brien  Provincial  Park 

This  67  hectare  day-use  park  is  located  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Wapiti  River, 
11  kilometres  south  of  Grande  Prairie,  just  off  Highway  40.  The  park  is  frequented 
mostly  by  Grande  Prairie  residents  and  is  a popular  leisure  picnic  and  fishing  spot. 
Canoeing  and  river  boating  on  the  river  are  also  popular  activities.  Facilities  include 
picnic  tables,  a picnic  shelter,  stoves,  two  playgrounds,  a pit  toilet  and  a motor  boat 


launch.  As  the  volume  of  rubber-tire  traffic  on  Highway  40  increases,  the  use  of 
this  park  for  picnicking  and  resting  purposes  also  likely  will  increase. 

Williamson  Provincial  Park 

Williamson  Provincial  Park  was  named  after  a local  resident,  Alexander  Williamson. 
This  17  hectare  park  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of  Sturgeon  Lake,  19  kilometres 
west  of  Valleyview,  near  the  hamlet  of  Calais.  Most  of  the  park  is  comprised  of 
rolling  boreal  woodland  topography.  The  park  offers  a variety  of  summer 
recreational  activities  including  swimming,  boating,  water  skiing,  windsurfing, 
fishing,  picnicking  and  camping.  Ice  fishing  in  the  park  on  Sturgeon  Lake  is 
popular  in  winter.  The  park  serves  a largely  regional  function  with  primary  usage 
being  by  Grande  Prairie,  the  Peace  River  area  and  Valleyview  residents.  Easy  and 
proximate  access  off  Highway  34  also  ensures  its  usage  as  an  overnight  and/or  rest 
stop  for  rubber-tire  tourist  traffic  travelling  the  Alaska  Highway  system.  The 
provision  of  a sewage  dump  station  adds  to  the  park’s  desirability  as  a stop-over. 
Other  facilities  include  62  campsites,  a boat  launch,  public  telephones,  a concession 
stand,  a playground,  a beach,  a picnic  area,  and  picnic  shelter. 

Young’s  Point  Provincial  Park 

The  park  is  named  after  pioneer  Frederick  Campbell  Young  who  homesteaded  in  the 
area  in  1920.  This  relatively  new  park,  which  was  opened  in  1980,  is  located  on  the 
north  shore  of  Sturgeon  Lake  approximately  35  kilometres  west  of  Valleyview,  and 
10  kilometres  north  and  east  of  Highway  34.  The  park  is  promoted  as  a natural 
environmental-type  park  and  its  boundaries  encompass  1,090  hectares  of  attractive 
wooded  rolling  terrain.  This  park  contains  an  abundance  of  diverse  flora  and  fauna 
species.  Summer  recreational  activities  include  swimming,  boating,  water  skiing, 
wind  surfing,  fishing,  picnicking  and  hiking.  Fishing  is  particularly  popular.  The 
hiking  trails  are  attractive  and  connect  the  campsite  area  with  the  swimming  and 
water  access  points.  The  considerable  distance  between  the  camping  area  and  the 
water  access  points  has  been  cited  as  a factor  which  deters  some  visitors  from  fully 
enjoying  the  park  facilities.  The  park  layout  was  designed  to  impinge  upon  the 
natural  environment  as  little  as  possible. 
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Young’s  Point  is  open  year  round  and  offers  a full  spectrum  of  winter  as  well  as 
summer  sporting  activities,  including  snowshoeing,  skating,  cross-country  skiing, 
winter  camping  and  ice  fishing.  The  park  contains  some  16.1  kilometres  of 
groomed  cross-country  ski  trails  for  the  beginner  and  intermediate  skier,  as  well  as 
a maintained  skating  surface  on  the  lake.  A winter  activities  program  is  actively 
and  jointly  promoted  by  Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks,  and  the  local  Valley  view  and 
District  and  East  Smoky  Recreation  Boards. 

In  spite  of  the  57  available  campsites  and  the  sewage  dumping  facility,  the  park  is 
used  primarily  by  residents  of  the  Grande  Prairie-Valleyview/Peace  region  as  a 
weekend  destination  point.  Its  distance  from  Highway  34  may  preclude  extensive 
use  by  rubber-tire,  through  tourist  traffic. 

Carson-Pegasus  Provincial  Park 

This  1,177  hectare  provincial  park  encompasses  McLeod  and  Little  McLeod  Lakes 
and  is  located  19  kilometres  northeast  of  Whitecourt.  The  park  is  a popular 
weekend  destination  for  Edmonton,  as  well  as  local  and  regional  residents.  Good 
quality  rainbow  trout  fishing  on  McLeod  Lake  is  a major  contributor  to  its 
popularity.  The  park  is  a multi-purpose  recreation  area,  is  well-treed,  and  contains 
an  abundance  of  diverse  flora  and  fauna  species.  Carson-Pegasus  is  open  year 
round  and  is  popular  for  winter  ice  fishing,  camping  and  cross-country  skiing.  In 
summer,  interpretive  courses  and  tours  are  provided.  A total  of  182  trailer  and  tent 
sites  have  been  developed  and  a full  spectrum  of  facilities  are  available,  including  a 
hiking  trail,  boat  rentals,  showers,  a sewage  dumping  station,  boat  launch  facilities, 
a picnic  area,  public  telephones,  an  amphitheatre,  power  hookups  and  a group  camp 
area. 

2.5.2  Recreation  Areas 

The  Alberta  Forest  Service  of  Alberta  Forestry  Lands  and  Wildlife,  as  part  of  its 
forestry  management  function,  operates  a total  of  16  recreation  areas  within  Game 
Country.  These  areas  are  located  within  the  Grande  Prairie,  Slave  Lake  and 
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Whitecourt  Forests.  A segment  of  the  Edson  Forest  also  extends  into  Game  Country 
but  no  recreation  areas  are  located  within  this  segment. 

All  but  one  of  the  16  recreation  areas  include  camping  facilities.  The  Highway  40 
Fish  Pond  located  south  of  Grande  Prairie  is  a day-use  area  for  picnicking  and 
fishing.  The  fish  pond  is  a large  borrow  pit  created  as  a result  of  the  construction 
of  Highway  40,  which  is  stocked  with  trout.  Of  the  remaining 
15  camping/recreation  areas,  two  areas,  including  Nose  Lake  and  Bison  Flats,  are 
designated  as  remote  sites  with  poor  vehicular  or  walk-in  only  access,  and  two  are 
designed  as  group  camp  facilities.  The  group  camps  include  the  Eagle  River  site, 
located  near  Whitecourt,  and  Big  Mountain  Creek,  located  south  of  Grande  Prairie. 
Group  camping  arrangements  must  be  made  through  reservation  and,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  Alberta  Forest  Service  recreation  areas,  are  free  of  charge.  Three  of  the 
recreation  camping  areas  located  along  major  highways;  including  Waskahigan  along 
Highway  43,  Smoky  River  along  Highway  34,  and  Southview  along  Highway  40,  are 
designed  to  serve  as  rest  areas  for  rubber-tire  traffic  as  well  as  recreation  areas. 

2.5.3  Transportation  Campgrounds 

Alberta  Transportation  operates  seven  campgrounds  within  Game  Country.  These 
campgrounds  are  intended  to  serve  the  motoring  public  and,  as  such,  are  located 
along  primary  highways.  All  seven  are  concentrated  along  the  Alaska  Highway 
system  and  provide  a basic  privy  toilet/pump  water  level  of  service.  The  single 
exception  is  the  Demmitt  campground  which  has  tap  water.  Fishing  is  available  at 
the  Goat  Creek  and  Two  Creeks  sites. 

2.5.4  Municipal  Parks  and  Campgrounds 

Ten  municipal  parks  and  campgrounds  are  located  within  Game  Country.  All  but 
two  are  concentrated  in  the  urban  communities.  Of  the  total  ten  municipal  parks 
and  campgrounds,  two  are  used  and  designed  exclusively  for  camping  purposes  to 
accommodate  overnight  rubber-tire  traffic  travelling  the  Alaska  Highway  system. 
These  two  campgrounds  are  located  in  Beaverlodge  and  Hythe,  and  include  sewage 
dumping  facilities.  The  Beaverlodge  campground  may  be  used  free  of  charge.  Both 
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Sexsmith  Heritage  Park  and  Pipestone  Creek  Park,  located  in  the  County  of  Grande 
Prairie  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Wapiti  River,  combine  park/recreation  facilities 
with  camping  facilities. 

In  addition  to  the  day-use  picnicking,  playground  and  leisure  activity  pursuits 
available,  a fish  pond  stocked  by  Alberta  Fish  and  Wildlife  is  located  within 
Sexsmith  Park.  Pipestone  Park,  operated  by  the  County  of  Grande  Prairie,  provides 
a boat  launch,  day-use  picnic  sites,  a ball  diamond,  hiking  trails,  a children’s  play 
area  and  encompasses  an  Indian  burial  ground.  The  remaining  six  municipal  parks 
are  day-use  only  and  include: 

o Whitecourt  Centennial  Park  - a natural  forested  area  on  the  banks  of  Beaver 
Creek; 

o Whitecourt  River  Boat  Park  - located  at  the  confluence  of  the  McLeod  and 
Athabasca  Rivers  and  providing  picnicking,  boat  launching  and  fishing 
opportunities; 

o Fox  Creek  Community  Park  - an  attractive  treed  picnic  area  adjacent  to  the 
community  hall; 

o County  of  Grande  Prairie  Kleskun  Hills  Park  - located  19  kilometres 
northeast  of  Grande  Prairie  and  providing  picnic  sites  and  walking 
opportunities  through  the  unique  "badlands"  type  terrain; 

o Grande  Prairie  Muskoseepi  Park  - a new  urban  park  facility  focussing  on 
Centennial  Park  and  the  Bear  Creek  drainage  corridor  which  extends  through 
the  City,  the  park  provides  opportunities  for  activities  such  as  cross-country 
skiing,  hiking,  canoeing,  bicycling,  picnicking,  skating,  wind  surfing  and 
bird  watching;  and 

o Grande  Prairie  Jubilee  Park  - an  ornamental  passive  recreation  park. 
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Both  Pipestone  Creek  Park  and  Kleskun  Hills  Park  are  potentially  significant 
archeological  sites  and  are  discussed  in  this  context  in  Section  2.2. 

2.5.5  Private/Club  Operated  Parks  and  Campgrounds 

There  are  four  private  and  two  club-operated  camping  areas  in  Game  Country  with 
facilities  geared  primarily  towards  trailer  units.  The  private  operations  are  run  by 
the  Alaska  and  White-Kaps  Motels  in  Whitecourt,  both  of  which  provide  full 
camping  facilities  as  part  of  their  motel  operations,  and  a combined  recreational  and 
park  campground  facility  on  Sturgeon  Lake  run  by  the  Sturgeon  Lake  Band. 
Proctor  and  Gamble  also  operates  a remote,  limited-access  camp  for  public  use  at 
Bald  Mountain.  The  Sturgeon  Lake  facility  serves  a local  and  regional  recreational 
function  as  well  as  providing  overnight  accommodation  for  rubber-tire  traffic.  The 
club  operated  trailer  campsites  include  the  Lions  Den  in  Valleyview  and  the  Rotary 
Park  in  Grande  Prairie. 

2.5.6  Special  Facilities 
Camp  Tamarack 

This  camp  is  being  developed  just  south  of  Grande  Prairie  by  the  Camp  Tamarack 
Association  in  cooperation  with  interested  individuals  and  community  organizations, 
such  as  the  Lions’  Club  and,  in  particular,  the  Grande  Prairie  Shriners  Club.  The 
camp  is  a wilderness  retreat  for  the  handicapped  and  their  families. 

Whitecourt  Mountain  Ranch  Wilderness  Retreat 

This  privately-owned  wilderness  retreat  is  located  nine  kilometres  southeast  of 
Whitecourt  and  provides  accommodation  for  12  persons  in  two  rustic  cabins. 
Services  are  limited.  Hiking  and  a variety  of  arts,  crafts  and  nature  programs  are 
available  in  summer,  and  cross-country  skiing  is  popular  in  the  winter.  The 
wilderness  retreat  is  the  only  such  facility  in  Game  Country. 
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2.5.7 


The  Role  of  Parks  and  Campgrounds 


The  roles  of  the  various  types  of  parks  and  campgrounds  located  in  Game  Country 

are  as  follows: 

1.  Provincial  parks,  with  the  exception  of  Carson-Pegasus,  serve  primarily  a 
regional  recreational  function.  Park  user  surveys  indicate  that  Grande 
Prairie  residents,  in  particular,  and  residents  of  the  Peace  Region,  in  general, 
are  the  most  frequent  users  of  the  parks,  particularly  during  summer 
weekends.  However,  observations  suggest  that  rubber-tire  tourist  traffic 
does  utilize  Williamson  Park  as  a stop-over  site  to  some  extent.  Precise 
figures  substantiating  this  observation  are  not  available. 

Carson  Pegasus  Provincial  Park  is  heavily  utilized  by  Edmonton  residents  on 
a weekend  basis  and,  out  of  a total  of  50  parks  province-wide,  ranks  fourth 
on  a provincial  ranking  scale  in  terms  of  total  number  of  "Camper  Party 
Nights".  According  to  Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks  officials,  two  factors 
contribute  to  the  Park’s  popularity  with  Edmonton  residents,  including  a 
reasonable  weekend  travelling  distance  and  good  quality  trout  fishing 
opportunities.  Competition  for  similar  opportunities  within  the  same 

distance  radius  from  Edmonton  are  limited  and  this  also  contributes  to  the 
park’s  heavy  weekend  usage. 

2.  Alberta  Forest  Service  recreation  areas  again  serve  primarily  a regional 
recreational  function  according  to  Forestry  officials.  Some  overnight 
camping  usage  of  those  recreation  areas  located  adjacent  to  primary 
highways  by  visitors  travelling  through  Game  Country  has  been  noted  and 
these  recreation  areas  have  been  designated  accordingly.  The  recreation 
areas  are  also  used  regionally  as  staging  areas  for  summer  and  winter  outdoor 
sporting  activities.  Eagle  River  Group  Camp,  again  because  of  proximity,  is 
popular  with  Edmonton  residents. 
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2.6 

2.6.1 


3.  Campgrounds  operated  by  Alberta  Transportation  are  used  primarily  as 
overnight  stops  by  rubber-tire  tourist  traffic.  The  campgrounds  are 
expressly  located  and  designed  for  this  purpose,  and  are  not  intended  to 
serve  a recreational  function. 

4.  Municipal  parks  in  Game  Country  are  used  primarily  by  local  residents  and 
serve  a local  day-use  recreational  function.  Exceptions  may  include  the 
Sexsmith  and  Muskoseepi  Parks.  Muskoseepi  Park,  because  of  its  size  and 
number  of  available  opportunities,  likely  accommodates  residents  of 
neighbouring  communities  in  the  Peace  Region.  In  Sexsmith,  rubber-tire 
tourist  traffic  utilizing  the  camping  accommodation  probably  also  use  the 
remaining  park  facilities.  No  user  figures  are  currently  available  for 
municipal  parks.  Municipal  campgrounds  are  used  by,  and  designed  and 
located  for,  highway-through  traffic. 

5.  Private  and  club-operated  campgrounds  are  mainly  profit-oriented  operations 
utilized  by  rubber-tire  tourist  traffic.  Bald  Mountain  and  the  Sturgeon  Lake 
park  and  campground  are  exceptions  in  that  they  are  also  used  as  weekend 
destination  points  for  regional  residents.  In  fact.  Bald  Mountain  is  almost 
exclusively  a local  usage  park. 


TRANSPORTATION  RESOURCES 
Highway  Systems 

Game  Country  provides  some  important  links  in  a variety  of  highway  systems  that 
result  in  a significant  number  of  trips  through  the  zone.  These  systems,  as  they 
extend  through  Game  Country,  are  illustrated  by  Map  10. 
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2.6. 1.1 


The  Alaska  Highway  System 


The  Alaska  Highway,  extending  some  2,450  kilometres  from  Dawson  Creek,  British 
Columbia,  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  was  constructed  as  an  emergency  war  measure  by 
U.S.  army  engineers  in  only  nine  months  during  1942.  Following  the  war,  the 
Canadian  army  assumed  responsibility  for  maintaining  the  Canadian  portion  of  the 
system.  Military  involvement  with  the  highway  largely  ended  in  1964,  when  the 
responsibility  for  maintaining  the  roadway  from  Kilometre  133,  north  of  Fort  St. 
John,  British  Columbia,  to  the  Yukon/Alaska  border,  was  transferred  to  the  federal 
Department  of  Public  Works. 

The  major  highway  corridor  in  Game  Country  links  into,  and  is  a part  of,  the 
Alaska  Highway  system.  This  highway  corridor  includes  Highway  43  between  Blue 
Ridge  and  Valleyview,  Highway  34  between  Valleyview  and  Grande  Prairie,  and 
Highway  2 between  Grande  Prairie  and  the  Alberta/British  Columbia  border.  The 
segment  between  Grande  Prairie  and  the  British  Columbia  border  is  supplemented 
by  a section  of  Highway  2 north  to  Sexsmith,  and  Highway  59  from  Sexsmith 
through  Valhalla  to  Highway  2 West,  resulting  in  a bypass  route  around  Grande 
Prairie  into  British  Columbia.  Highway  59  is  on  the  current  Alberta  Transportation 
Highway  Improvement  Program  and  upgrading  of  the  highway  is  slated  for 
completion  in  the  next  few  years.  Since  Game  Country’s  major  highway  corridor 
accounts  for  the  last  link  in  the  Alaska  system  prior  to  Mile  0 at  Dawson  Creek,  the 
area  is  often  thought  of  as  the  "gateway  to  the  Alaska  Highway". 

Almost  the  entire  population  of  the  Game  Country  Tourist  Zone  straddles  the 
foregoing  highway  corridor.  This  route  traverses  the  Whitecourt  Forest  in  the  south, 
passes  through  rich  farmland  from  north  of  Fox  Creek  to  Grande  Prairie  in  its 
middle  segment,  and  then  enters  Saskatoon  berry  country  and  rolling  foothills  west 
of  Grande  Prairie  to  the  Alberta/British  Columbia  border.  The  three  highways 
forming  this  link  are  excellent  two-lane  primary  highways  that  capture  some  of  the 
best  of  the  scenery  that  Game  Country  has  to  offer.  Inasmuch  as  this  corridor  does 
form  part  of  the  Alaska  Highway  system,  the  zone  experiences  a relatively  high 
number  of  American  travellers  during  the  summer  months. 
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Another  tourism  highway  network  experiencing  growing  popularity  is  the  Aurora 
Way,  or  "the  road  to  the  Northern  Lights".  The  Aurora  Way  includes  the  Alaska 
Highway  system  and;  therefore,  feeds  Game  Country  with  tourists  that  are  largely 
passing  through  the  zone  en  route  to,  or  from,  Alaska.  The  Aurora  Way  extends 
from  Fairbanks  to  Edmonton,  and  then  follows  various  highway  routes  through 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  as  far  south  as  Texas,  finally  crossing  the  Mexican 
border  to  end  in  Monterrey.  For  those  travelling  south,  the  route  is  known  as  the 
Trail  to  Texas.  Parts  of  the  route,  particularly  the  segments  in  Alberta,  date  back 
200  years  to  a period  when  the  Hudson’s  Bay  and  other  fur  traders  used  it,  as  had 
native  peoples  for  centuries  before. 

The  Game  Country  portion  of  the  Alaska  Highway/Aurora  Way  system  is  well 
served  by  food,  fuel  and  accommodation  facilities  that  cater  to  the  needs  of 
travelling  tourists.  While  the  majority  of  Game  Country’s  rubber-tire  tourists  might 
well  be  passing  right  through  the  zone,  their  travelling  needs  can  be  taken  care  of 
right  on  the  highway.  This  tourist  support  system  has  been  greatly  enhanced 
recently  by  the  addition  of  a rest  centre/tourist  booth  just  south  of  the  Town  of 
Valleyview  on  Highway  43. 

The  communities  in  the  northern  half  of  Game  Country  are  closely  allied  with  the 
Peace  River  Country  of  Alberta  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  British  Columbia.  This 
alliance  is  supported  by  the  highway  transportation  network.  Most  circle  tours 
recommended  by  Game  Country’s  Visitor’s  Guide  which  emanate  from  these 
northern  communities  include  the  Land  of  the  Mighty  Peace.  For  example,  the 
recommended  circle  tour  out  of  Valleyview  includes  Fahler,  the  Town  of  Peace 
River,  Grimshaw,  Fairview,  Rycroft  and  Grande  Prairie.  The  City  of  Grande 
Prairie,  as  well  as  the  Town  of  Beaverlodge  and  Village  of  Hythe,  promote  a circle 
tour  that  includes  Dawson  Creek,  Spirit  River  and  Rycroft.  Both  Grande  Prairie 
and  Valleyview  are  directly  linked  to  the  Town  of  Peace  River  by  Highways  2 and 
34.  Conversely,  the  Visitor’s  Guide  recommends  a Whitecourt/Fox  Creek  Circle 
Tour  that  includes  the  more  southerly-located  communities  of  Edson,  Edmonton  and 
Mayerthorpe. 
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2. 6. 1.2  The  Mackenzie  Highway  System 


Just  as  with  the  Alaska  Highway  system,  Game  Country’s  major  highway  corridor 
plays  a prominent  linkage  role  in  the  Mackenzie  Highway  system.  The  Highway  43 
section  from  Whitecourt  to  Valleyview  constitutes  one  link  in  the  direct  route  to  the 
Mackenzie  via  Highway  34  northwards  out  of  the  Zone  to  Peace  River,  and  beyond. 
Similarly,  Grande  Prairie  represents  an  origin  for  another  link  in  the  system  that 
also  follows  Highway  2 northwards  to  Peace  River.  A circle  tour  which  recognizes 
the  Mackenzie  linkage  starts  in  Grande  Prairie  and  runs  through  Dawson  Creek, 
Fort  St.  John,  Fort  Nelson,  Fort  Liard,  Fort  Simpson,  Fort  Providence,  Hay  River, 
Enterprise,  High  Level,  Peace  River,  Grimshaw,  Spirit  River  and  back  to  Grande 
Prairie. 

2. 6. 1.3  The  Wilderness  Resource  Road  System 

One  of  the  more  popular  tours  in  Game  Country  in  recent  years  has  been  labelled 
the  "Rockies  Tour"  and  is  based,  in  part,  on  the  Forestry  Trunk  Road.  This  circle 
tour  follows  the  Trunk  Road  from  its  starting  point  located  midway  between  Debolt 
and  Bezanson,  passes  near  Grande  Cache,  extends  through  Hinton,  Edson, 
Whitecourt,  Fox  Creek  and  Valleyview,  and  back  again  to  the  Trunk  Road.  The 
Trunk  Road,  which  parallels  the  eastern  slopes,  is  being  upgraded  and  is  the 
primary  resource  access  route  through  the  extensive  wilderness  segment  of  Zone  13. 
The  roadway  serves  as  a spine  for  a multitude  of  undesignated  resource  access  roads 
which  further  penetrate  this  wilderness  area.  These  undesignated  roads  are 
generally  poorly  maintained,  but  are  frequently  used  for  outdoor  recreation  activities 
and,  in  fact,  are  common  throughout  the  forested  natural  resource  wilderness 
country  of  Zone  13.  The  Trunk  Road  is  now  paralleled  to  the  west  by  the 
newly-constructed  Highway  40,  which  will  be  opened  officially  in  the  summer  of 
1987. 

Highway  40  provides  a direct  linkage  between  Grande  Cache  and  Grande  Prairie. 
Although  segments  of  the  highway  have  long  existed  as  part  of  the  wilderness 
natural  resource  access  road  system,  the  recent  upgrading  and  construction  of  the 
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final  link  to  Grande  Cache  provides  an  important  tourism  rubber-tire  traffic 
opportunity  within  Zone  13. 

The  most  scenic  part  of  Highway  40  is  located  near  Grande  Cache  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Game  Country,  along  the  ridge  dividing  the  Smoky  and  Kakwa  Rivers. 
A viewpoint  has  been  provided  jointly  by  the  Alberta  Forest  Service  and  Alberta 
Transportation  and  Utilities  along  this  stretch  of  roadway  to  take  advantage  of  its 
scenic  value.  North  of  the  ridge,  the  countryside  surrounding,  and  visible  from,  the 
highway  is  not  considered  particularly  scenic  with  the  exception  of  certain  river 
valleys  such  as  that  of  the  Wapiti  River.  Much  of  this  northern  countryside  is 
swampy,  and  extensive  clearing  by  forestry  industrial  operations  has  occurred. 
Truck  pullovers  have  been  provided  along  this  stretch  of  Highway  40  to 
accommodate  continued  usage  of  the  roadway  by  industrial  traffic  and  to  minimize 
conflict  with  other  forms  of  traffic,  including  tourist  traffic.  On  the  whole,  the 
Forestry  Trunk  Road,  which  parallels  Highway  40  to  the  east,  provides  more  scenic 
opportunities  and  vistas  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

A final  resource  road  which  has  important  future  tourist  implications  is  the  road 
leading  into  Kakwa  Falls.  The  road  is  under  an  operator’s  lease  agreement  to 
Proctor  and  Gamble  as  far  south  as  Sherman  Meadows.  Beyond  that  point,  the  lease 
is  no  longer  in  effect  and  a trail  provides  access  to  the  falls.  This  trail  is  not 
gravelled,  is  passable  in  dry  weather  only,  has  a number  of  stream  fords,  and 
receives  infrequent  and  minor  maintenance.  Future  development  and  use  of  Kakwa 
Falls  for  tourism  purposes  will  largely  depend  on  the  feasibility  of  providing 
suitable  road  access  into  the  falls  area. 

2.6.2  Rail  Service 

Rail  service  in  Game  Country  is  largely  freight-related  and  no  passenger  service  is 
available.  The  Northern  Alberta  Railway,  recently  purchased  by  CN,  services  the 
Peace  River  block.  A freight-only  line  runs  to  Dawson  Creek,  British  Columbia, 
and  a rail  linkage  between  Hay  River,  Northwest  Territories,  and  the  Pine  Point 
lead-zinc  mine,  was  completed  in  1969.  Resource  development  necessitated  the 
establishment  of  other  regional  rail  lines  during  the  last  20  years.  For  example,  the 
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Alberta  Resources  Railway,  which  runs  between  Grande  Prairie  i 
and  was  also  completed  in  1969,  was  conceived  primarily 
development  of  the  natural  resources  in  the  area  lying  north  of 
mainline,  and  south  of  the  Peace  River  block.  This  Resources  Ra 
the  Government  of  Alberta  and  operated  by  CN. 

2.6.3  Air  Service 

Air  services  have  played  a very  significant  role  in  the  develop 
north.  Game  Country  is  no  exception.  Much  of  Game  C 
wilderness  and  is  poorly  served  by  other  forms  of  transportation, 
roads  and  seismic  lines  criss-cross  the  region,  air  transport  provi< 
form  of  access  to,  and  from,  Game  Country’s  resource  destination: 

Scheduled  airline  passenger  service  is  provided  at  Grande  Prairie 
and  from,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Lethbridge  and  Dawson  Creek.  Sc 
service  also  is  provided  by  Air  B.C.  out  of  Grande  Prairie 
International  Airlines  to  and  from  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Fort 
Creek,  Prince  George,  Vancouver,  Fort  Nelson  and  Watson  Lake, 
is  available  from  a number  of  other  companies,  including 
Associated  Helicopters,  Grande  Prairie  Air  Service  Limited,  Hig 
Turbo  West  Helicopters  Limited  and  Totem  Air  Helicopters.  The 
a number  of  paved  airstrips.  Table  6 lists  the  airport  locations  in 

2.6.4  Motorcoach  Tours 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  scheduled  motorcoach  tours  travell 
Country  are  destined  for  Alaska.  Many  such  tours  originate  in  tl 
well  as  Edmonton,  southern  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  Me 
combine  the  motorcoach  travel  mode  with  ferry  passage  from  Air 
or  Seattle,  resulting  in  a loop  tour  package. 
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GAME  COUNTRY  AIRPORTS 
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Source:  Alberta  Aviation  Council 


The  number  of  Alaska  tours  and  related  itineraries  vary  significantly  each  year.  A 
comprehensive  survey  of  Edmonton  based  motorcoach  tour  operators  determined 
that  five  such  operators  likely  will  be  offering  Alaska  tours  this  summer.  The 
itineraries  of  these  tours  all  envision  Grande  Prairie  as  the  first  overnight  stop  with 
immediate  departure  the  following  day  for  British  Columbia.  Grande  Prairie  is 
located  within  reasonable  one  day  driving  distance  from  Edmonton.  Many  United 
States  and  other  western  Canadian  based  tours  also  overnight  in  Grande  Prairie, 
although  Dawson  Creek,  British  Columbia,  at  Mile  0 of  the  Alaska  Highway,  is 
favoured  by  a significant  proportion  of  operators.  Grande  Prairie  is  the  only  Game 
Country  community  included  as  an  overnight  stop  on  Alaska  tour  itineraries.  The 
Grande  Prairie  hotels  most  frequently  mentioned  by  itineraries  include  the  Golden 
Inn,  Grande  Prairie  Inn  and  the  Trumpeter.  Combined,  these  hotels  provide 
overnight  accommodation  for  approximately  135  bus  tours  annually.  Other  than 
overnighting  in  Grande  Prairie,  all  tours  "pass  through"  Game  Country. 

Two  Edmonton  based  motorcoach  operators,  including  Wiebe  Tours  and  Royal 
Tours,  will  be  offering  three-day  tours  this  summer  to  the  Land  of  the  Mighty 
Peace.  Both  are  circle  tours  and  will  pass  through,  and  feature,  the  Grande  Prairie 
segment  of  Zone  13.  At  the  time  of  writing,  detailed  itineraries  for  these  tours 
were  not  available,  although  Weibe  Tours  anticipates  a tour  itinerary  for  1987  to  be 
similar  to  its  1986  "Take  An  Alberta  Break  to  the  Mighty  Peace  River  Country" 
itinerary,  which  included  an  overnight  stay  in  Grande  Prairie,  then  on  to  Fairview 
and  Peace  River,  before  returning  to  Edmonton  via  Lesser  Slave  Lake. 

Although  not  involved  in  operating  tours  per  se,  Coachways  System  provides 
extensive  passenger  and  parcel  express  service  to  all  of  Game  Country’s  incorporated 
urban  communities  excepting  Wembley.  Coachways  is  a subsidiary  of  Greyhound 
Lines  of  Canada. 
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URBAN  COMMUNITIES 


Information  sources  for  this  section  include:  Alberta  Municipal  Affairs  for  1986 
population  statistics;  Alberta  Economic  Development  for  economic  base 
information  (Alberta  Locations  Brochures);  and,  Alberta  Tourism  for 
accommodation  and  events.  Field  research  and  investigation  was  used  to  supplant 
all  the  information  sources  and  for  identifying  attractions.  Actual  reference 
materials  used  are  listed  in  the  bibliography. 

2.7.1  BEAVERLODGE 

2. 7. 1.1  Community  Profile 

Beaverlodge  is  located  in  the  northwest  segment  of  Game  Country  along  Highway  2. 
The  community  functions  primarily  as  a service  centre  for  the  surrounding 
agricultural  area  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  now  also  serves  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
since  the  recent  discovery  of  the  extensive  Deep  Basin  Gas  Field  in  the  Elmworth 
area  located  to  the  south.  The  Town  is  located  within  the  County  of  Grande  Prairie 
and  is  a member  of  the  South  Peace  Regional  Planning  Commission. 

Its  1986  population  of  1,937  persons  is  broken  down  as  follows: 


Age  Group 

Population 

% of  Total 

14  and  younger 

565 

29 

15-24 

370 

19 

25-44 

565 

29 

45-64 

250 

13 

65  and  over 

187 

JO 

1,937 

100 

With  77  percent  of  its  residents  being  under  45  years  of  age,  the  Town  population 
structure  is  relatively  young  and  attests  to  its  dormitory  function  for  the  oil  and  gas 
industry.  The  swimming  pool  is  one  of  several  community  recreation  facilities 
which  is  available  to  the  resident  population  and  visitors  alike. 
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2.7. 1.2 


Tourism  Resources 


Attractions 

South  Peace  Centennial  Museum  Located  one  kilometre  north  of  Beaverlodge 

adjacent  Highway  2 on  a 16  hectare  parcel, 
this  museum  depicts  the  agricultural  and 
pioneer  history  and  life  of  the  South  Peace 
region.  The  Museum  is  open  from  May  to 
October  and  is  operated  by  the  South  Peace 
Centennial  Museum  Society.  The  founding 
family  and  curator  of  the  Museum  reside  on 
the  property.  The  Museum  includes  a 
number  of  original  restored  historical 
buildings  as  well  as  an  excellent  collection 
of  steam  powered  farm  machinery,  much  of 
which  has  been  restored  and  is  in  good 
operating  condition.  The  Museum  is  the 
site  of  the  annual  Pioneer  Days  event  and 
attracted  11,000  visitors  in  1986.  This 
figure  includes  7,000  to  8,000  participants  at 
Pioneer  Days.  About  one  half  the  total 
number  of  visitors  reside  outside  the  Peace 
region  and  a significant  proportion  of  these 
visitors  are  Alaska  tourists  travelling  the 
Alaska  Highway  system.  Exact  figures  on 
visitor  place  of  origin  are  not  available. 
The  Museum  is  one  of  Game  Country’s 
most  significant  tourist  attractions. 
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Riverbend  Golf  Course 


Beaverlodge  Agricultural 
Research  Station 


Regular  Events 
Annual  Sports  Days 

Pioneer  Days 


This  nine  hole  golf  course  located  between 
Beaverlodge  and  Hythe  on  the  Beaverlodge 
River  is  a public  facility  available  to 
visitors.  The  course  is  operated  jointly  by 
the  Town  of  Beaverlodge  and  the  Village  of 
Hythe. 

Located  two  kilometres  east  of  the  Town, 
the  Station  is  described  in  Section  2.3  as  a 
Game  Country  agricultural  resource. 


A regular  event  with  a parade,  horse  racing 
and  ball  tournament  held  every  May. 

Held  at  the  South  Peace  Centennial  Museum 
the  third  Sunday  each  July,  the  museum 
becomes  an  operating  facility  with 
machinery  demonstrations,  spinning,  butter 
churning,  ice  cream  making,  an  antique  car 
meet  and  cultural  exhibits  and  displays. 
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Accommodation/Food  and  Beverage 


Fixed  Roof  Accommodation 


No.  of  Rooms/Units 


0 

Beaver  Inn 

20 

0 

Beaverlodge  Motor  Inn 

39 

0 

Monkman  Pass  Motor  Inn 

54 

113 

Campgrounds 

o Municipal  Campground  19  Campsites 

Food  and  Beverage  Services 

o Number  of  Establishments  7 

Information  and  Other  Services 

o A travel  information  centre  operated  by  the  Town  during  the  summer  is 
located  on  the  north  side  of  Highway  2 at  the  west  end  of  the  community. 

o A sewage  disposal  station  is  located  in  the  Town  operated  campground. 

2. 7. 1.3  Summary  Statement 

The  Town’s  major  attraction  is  the  South  Peace  Centennial  Museum  with  Pioneer 
Days  being  by  far  the  most  significant  tourist  event.  Pioneer  Days  serves  to  attract 
a relatively  significant  number  of  tourists  to  Game  Country  from  outside  the  region 
and,  therefore,  is  a destination  resource  for  the  zone.  Although  not  a tourism 
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resource  at  present,  Canadian  Forces  Station  Beaverlodge,  located  on  top  of 
Saskatoon  Mountain  12  kilometres  east  of  the  Town,  is  slated  for  closing  in  1988. 
The  future  use  of  the  Station  has  not  been  decided  but  its  capability  to  serve  as  a 
recreation/tourism  facilty  is  being  considered  by  the  federal  government. 

The  Town’s  principal  tourism  theme  is  "Gateway  to  the  Monkman  Pass."  The  Pass 
is  located  in  British  Columbia  and  is  a natural  undeveloped  route  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  Prince  George  discovered  by  Alex  Monkman  in  the  early  1900’s.  The 
Town  is  also  considered  the  agricultural  resource  centre  of  northern  Alberta  as  a 
result  of  its  proximity  to  the  research  station. 
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2.7.2 


FOX  CREEK 


2. 7. 2.1  Community  Profile 

Fox  Creek  is  a relatively  young  oil  and  gas  resource  town  located  in  the  forested 
southeast  segment  of  Game  Country  along  Highway  43.  Approximately  90  percent 
of  the  housing  units  are  owned  by  resource  companies  and  leased  to  employees  and 
56  percent  of  the  population  is  under  25  years  of  age.  Interestingly  enough,  in  1986, 
no  seniors  over  65  years  of  age  were  recorded  as  residents  of  Fox  Creek.  The 
extremely  young  age  group  structure  of  the  community  is  typical  of  resource  towns 
with  a high  percentage  of  company  owned  housing.  The  1986  age  structure 
breakdown  of  the  community’s  1,978  persons  is  as  follows: 


Age  Group 

Population 

% of  Total 

14  and  younger 

683 

34 

15-24 

435 

22 

25-44 

705 

36 

45-64 

155 

8 

65  and  over 

- 

1,978 

100 

Fox  Creek  is  situated  in  Improvement  District  16  and  is  a member  of  the 
Yellowhead  Regional  Planning  Commission.  Local  recreational  facilities  which  are 
available  and  of  potential  interest  to  visitors  include  a curling  rink,  ice  arena  and 
tennis  courts. 

2. 7. 2. 2 Tourism  Resources 


Attractions 


Silver  Birch  Golf  Course  Operated  by  the  Silver  Birch  Golf  Club,  this 

nine  hole,  par  36  golf  course  located  on  the 
north  edge  of  Town  is  the  only  golf  course 
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with  artificial  greens  to  be  found  in  Game 
Country. 


Regular  Events 
Sno-Flake  Daze 


Slow  Pitch  Tournament 
and  Raft  Races 


A regular  winter  carnival  event  held  in 
February  of  each  year  and  often  including 
dog  sled  races. 


Held  the  first  weekend  in  June  and 
including  a ball  tournament,  raft  races  on 
the  Athabasca  River,  and  a beer  fest  and 
dance. 


Annual  Oilman’s  Gold  Tournament  Held  the  third  weekend  in  July,  a regional 

event  at  the  Silver  Birch  Golf  Course. 

Accommodation/Food  and  Beverage 
Fixed  Roof  Accommodation 

No.  of  Rooms/Units 


0 

Alaskan  Motel 

61 

0 

Grizzly  Motor  Hotel 

26 

0 

The  Guest  House 

65 

0 

Regal  Motor  Inn 

25 

177 


Campgrounds 

None  currently  exist,  although  a potential  site  adjacent  the  Highway  is  owned  by 
the  Town  and  the  development  of  a campground  facility  is  being  considered. 
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Food  and  Beverage  Services 


o Number  of  Establishments  6 

Information  and  Other  Services 


A travel  information  centre  is  located  at  the  west  end  of  the  community  on  the 
north  side  of  Highway  43  and  is  operated  by  the  Town  during  the  summer  months. 

2.7.23  Summary  Statement 

Tourism  is  not  a significant  component  of  the  Town’s  economy  and  no  attractions 
or  major  events  that  serve  as  a major  draw  are  available.  Nevertheless,  Fox  Creek 
is  located  central  to  a prime  hunting  and  fishing  outdoor  activity  area  within  Game 
Country  and  provides  many  of  the  services  required  by  visitors  pursuing  such 
activities. 
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2.7.3 


GRANDE  PRAIRIE 


2. 7. 3.1  Community  Profile 

Grande  Prairie  is  Alberta’s  eighth  largest  city  and,  with  a 1986  population  of 
26,237,  serves  as  the  "Convention  and  Shopping  Centre  of  the  North."  The  City  is 
located  in  the  north  central  segment  of  Game  Country  in  the  South  Peace 
agricultural  region  some  398  air  kilometres  northwest  of  Edmonton.  As  a large 
regional  centre,  Grande  Prairie  provides  a high  level  of  retail  shopping,  educational, 
cultural,  and  recreational  opportunities  not  only  to  its  residents,  but  to  much  of  the 
Peace  Country.  The  City  is  also  an  industrial,  business  and  service  centre  for  the 
surrounding  agricultural  community  and  oil,  gas  and  forestry  operations. 

A full  spectrum  of  recreational  facilities  characteristic  of  a large  urban  centre  are 
available  including  an  indoor  swimming  pool  and  a new  urban  park  -Muskoseepi. 
Many  of  these  facilities  are  available  to  visitors.  The  population  age  structure  of 
Grande  Prairie  is  also  characteristic  of  a large,  stable  urban  community  and  is 
broken  down  as  follows: 


Age  Group 

Population 

% of  Total 

14  and  younger 

6,797 

26 

15-24 

5,050 

19 

25-44 

9,756 

37 

45-64 

3,158 

12 

65  and  over 

1,476 

__6 

26,237 

100 

The  City  is  situated  within  the  County  of  Grande  Prairie  and  is  a member  of  the 
South  Peace  Regional  Planning  Commission. 
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2. 7. 3. 2 


Tourism  Resources 


Attractions 

Muskoseepi  Park  Although  serving  primarily  Grande  Prairie 

residents,  the  Park  is  sufficiently  large  and 
contains  numerous  and  diverse  recreational 
facilities  and  opportunities  to  draw  visitors 
from  outside  the  City.  The  official  opening 
of  the  Park,  funded  under  the  Provincial 
Urban  Parks  Program,  took  place  in  July  of 
1986.  This  linear  Park  development  extends 
along  the  Bear  Creek  drainage  system, 
features  six  components  and  focusses  on 
Centennial  Park  and  the  Park  Pavilion. 
Surrounding  the  Pavilion  are  the  Pioneer 
Museum,  tennis  courts,  a playground,  a 
pond  with  winter  skating  and  summer 
fishing  for  children,  an  ampitheatre,  a lawn 
bowling  green,  horse  shoe  pitches,  picnic 
sites,  and  an  integrated  trail  system.  A 
wide  array  of  outdoor  summer  and  winter 
recreational  opportunities  are  available, 
ranging  from  cross-country  skiing  and 
canoeing,  to  nature  viewing  and  roller 
skating.  The  linear-type  park  development 
provides  a linkage  with  other  attractions  and 
tourist  facilities,  including  the  Grande 
Prairie  Regional  College  and  Rotary 
Campground.  "Muskoseepi"  is  Cree  for  Bear 
Creek. 
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Pioneer  Museum  and  Village 

The  Pioneer  Museum  and  Village  is  located 
in  Muskoseepi  Park,  contains  over 
200  exhibits,  and  numerous  buildings 
including  original  dwellings,  a church, 
forestry  shelter  and  school.  A large  display 
of  wildlife  specimens  is  a key  feature.  The 
museum  is  operated  by  the  Pioneer  Museum 
Society,  provides  guided  tours,  and  is  open 
from  May  to  October. 

Prairie  Gallery 

Housed  in  a restored  school  building,  the 
Gallery  concentrates  on  featuring  local 
artists  but  also  includes  national  and 
international  exhibits  and  houses  a 
permanent  collection.  The  gallery  has  a 
central  exhibition  hall  for  major  shows,  two 
smaller  galleries,  and  class  and  lecture 
rooms.  The  Gallery  is  operated  by  the 
Prairie  Gallery  Society  and  is  open  year 
round. 

2nd  Street  Theatre 

This  two  year  old  theatre  provides  a home 
base  for  the  City’s  theatre  organizations  and 
for  numerous  theatre  performance  events. 
The  theatre  is  an  important  regional  tourism 
attraction  and  contributes  substantially  to 
Grande  Prairie’s  role  as  a cultural  centre  for 
northern  artists. 

Grande  Prairie  Regional  College 

The  College  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
unique  architectural  design  of  Douglas 
Cardinal  and  is  a prominent,  highly  visible 
viewing  feature  located  on  the 

top-of-the-bank  of  Beaver  Creek  along  the 
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Highway  2 bypass.  The  College  hosts  many 
cultural  events  and  provides  high  quality 
convention  and  small  meeting  facilities. 
The  College  building  is  comprised  of 
1,000,000  red  bricks,  has  no  formal 
passageways,  and  no  square  corners. 

Evergreen  Park 

Operated  by  the  Grande  Prairie  Regional 
Recreational  and  Agricultural  Society,  this 
relatively  new  fair  grounds  facility  includes 
a Class  "A"  race  track,  logger  bowl,  picnic 
facilities  and  two  exhibit  halls  as  well  as  an 
outdoor  grandstand. 

Lewis  Brothers  Winery 

The  newly  opened  "World’s  Most  Northern 
Winery"  is  located  in  the  City’s  downtown 
core  adjacent  to  an  impressive  mural  of 
Kakwa  Falls.  The  wines  produced  are 

based  upon  local  products  including 
Saskatoon  berries  and  honey,  and  "wine 
tasting"  is  offered  along  with  tours.  Local 
indigenous  foods  such  as  game  meats, 
particularly  buffalo,  pemican  and  bannock 
are  served  with  the  wines  as  part  of  the 
wine  tasting  tour  package. 

Downtown  Murals 

As  part  of  its  downtown  revitalization 
program,  murals  depicting  frontier  life  and 
the  natural  environment  have  been  painted 
by  local  artists  on  many  downtown 
buildings.  These  murals  are  an  interesting 
and  unique  tourist  viewing  attraction  in 
Grande  Prairie. 
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Grande  Prairie  Golf  Course 

Operated  by  the  Grande  Prairie  Golf  and 
Country  Club,  this  18  hole  golf  course  with 
complete  clubhouse  facilities  is  located  just 
south  of  the  City  and  is  restricted  for  public 
usage,  although  various  tournament  events 
are  hosted. 

Grovedale  Golf  Course 

This  18  hole  golf  course  also  includes  full 
clubhouse  facilities  as  well  as  overnight 
trailer  stalls  for  golfers,  and  is  located 
19  kilometres  south  of  the  City,  off 
Highway  40. 

Regular  Events 


Cabin  Fever  Days 

A winter  carnival  held  each  February  with 
many  winter  sporting  and  racing  activities. 

Peace  Country  One  Act  Drama 
Festival 

Hosted  by  local  theatre  groups,  this  event  is 
of  regional  significance. 

Grande  Prairie  Stampede 

A four  day  rodeo  type  event  held  at 
Evergreen  Park  in  early  June  with  a 
"Stompede  Bust  Out"  opening  and  featuring 
chuckwagon  races. 

Muskoseepi  Sunday 

A one  day  family  sports  and  recreation  day 
held  in  July  which,  in  1986,  featured  the 
opening  of  Muskoseepi  Park. 
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Alberta  Hot  Air  Balloon 

Championship 

A week  long  event  drawing  visitors  from  all 
over  the  Province  and  beyond,  and 
providing  a high  degree  of  spectator 
viewing.  The  City  calls  itself  the  "Hot  Air 
Balloon  Capital  of  Alberta"  as  a result. 

County  Fair 

A complete  fair  held  in  early  August 
drawing  thousands  of  regional  visitors  which 
includes  exhibits,  a parade,  a midway,  horse 
competitions,  horse  racing,  and  other  events 
and  entertainment  at  Evergreen  Park. 

Alberta  Lumberjack  Championships 

A two  day  event  in  August  which  highlights 
the  role  of  the  City’s  forest  industry,  draws 
competitors  from  all  over  the  Province  to 
compete  in  such  events  as  pole  climbing,  log 
biding  and  axe  throwing,  and  extends  into 
the  County  Fair. 

Wapiti  Striders  Run 

An  annual  cross-country  race  sponsored  by 
the  Wapiti  Striders. 

Grande  Prairie  hosts  a multitude  of  other  events.  Only  the  more  significant  from  a 
tourism  perspective  are  listed  above.  The  types  of  events  the  City  hosts  vary  from 
golf  tournaments,  horse  shows  and  rodeos,  to  art  exhibits  and  theatre  productions. 


Accommodation/Food  and  Beverage 


Fixed  Roof  Accommodation 

No.  of  Rooms/Units 


0 

Alpine  Motor  Inn 

62 

0 

Econo  Lodge  Motor  Inn 

53 

0 

Golden  Inn  Hotel 

102 

0 

Grande  Prairie  Inn 

212 

0 

Grandview  Motel 

32 

0 

Lodestar  Motel 

44 

0 

Renford  Inn 

207 

0 

Silver  Crest  Lodge 

95 

0 

Trumpeter  Motor 

124 

0 

Twin  Pine  Motor  Inn 

79 

0 

Westport  Inn 

63 

0 

York  Hotel 

49 

1,122 

Campgrounds 

o Rotary  Park  42  Campsites 

Food  and  Beverage  Services 

o Number  of  Establishments  54 

Information  and  Other  Services 

o A new  Tourist  Information  Booth  housed  in  an  attractively  landscaped  and 
highly  visible  log  cabin  type  facility  opened  in  June  of  1986.  The  Booth  is 
operated  by  the  Grande  Prairie  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  located  off  the 
Highway  2 bypass  on  the  west  side  of  the  community.  The  site  is  located  on 
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the  top-of-the-bank  of  Bear  Creek  overlooking  Muskoseepi  Park  and  a 
spectacular  view  of  the  Grande  Prairie  Regional  College  building  is 
available. 

o A tourist  information  facility  is  also  contained  in  the  Chamber  office 
building  located  downtown.  Signs  guide  visitors  to  the  facility. 

o Sewage  dumping/disposal  stations  are  located  at  the  new  Tourist  Information 
Booth,  at  the  Rotary  Campground,  and  at  the  Alpine  Texaco  and  Husky 
Stations. 

2. 7. 3. 3 Summary  Statement 

Grande  Prairie  is  an  active  community  providing  a wide  spectrum  of  visitor 
opportunities.  The  emphasis  on  cultural  events  and  attractions  is  unique  in  Alberta 
to  a community  of  its  size  and  is  indicative  of  the  spirit,  pride  and  talent  of  local 
residents.  The  many  active  volunteer  organizations,  clubs  and  associations  in  the 
community,  including  a Polo  Club,  are  largely  responsible  for  the  large  number  and 
diversity  of  opportunities.  In  terms  of  tourism,  City  Council  has  provided  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  the  Chamber’s  request,  with  the  mandate  to  promote  and 
develop  tourism.  Although  much  has  been  done  by  the  Chamber  to  this  end,  the 
tourism  industry  operators  themselves  have  not  organized  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  available.  Conventioneering  is  a tourism  opportunity  particularly 
suited  to  Grande  Prairie  because  of  the  many  facilities  available  and  the  Chamber 
also  functions  as  the  Convention  Bureau. 
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2.7.4 


HYTHE 


2. 7. 4.1  Community  Profile 

Hythe  is  located  on  Highway  2 in  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  Game  Country 
some  32  kilometres  from  the  British  Columbia  border.  The  Village  is  situated 
within  the  County  of  Grande  Prairie.  This  small  stable  agricultural  service  centre 
serves  as  a retirement  centre  to  some  extent  for  the  surrounding  area  as  is  indicated 
by  its  population  age  structure.  It  also  serves  as  a dormitory  for  employees  of 
nearby  oil  and  gas  operations.  The  1986  age  structure  breakdown  for  Hythe  is  as 
follows: 


Age  Group 

Population 

% of  Total 

14  and  younger 

166 

25 

15-24 

92 

13 

25-44 

168 

24 

45-64 

87 

13 

65  and  over 

175 

25 

688 

100 

The  emphasis  on  the  65  and  over  group  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  resource  communities 
such  as  Fox  Creek  where  no  seniors  reside.  Nevertheless,  community  recreational 
facilities  such  as  a swimming  pool,  a curling  rink  and  an  arena  have  been  developed 
and  are  available  to  tourists.  The  Village  is  a member  of  the  South  Peace  Regional 
Planning  Commission. 

2. 7. 4. 2 Tourism  Resources 

Attractions 

Riverbend  Golf  Course  Located  on  the  bank  of  the  Beaverlodge 

River  and  operated  jointly  by  Hythe  and 
Beaverlodge,  this  nine  hole  course  includes  a 
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modernized  Northern  Alberta  Railway 
station  house  as  its  clubhouse. 


Regular  Events 
Elks  Indoor  Rodeo 


Agricultural  Fair 


An  indoor  rodeo  event  sponsored  by  the 
Elks  Club  and  held  every  May. 

Held  every  August,  the  fair  draws  residents 
from  the  surrounding  agricultural 
community. 


Accommodation/Food  and  Beverage 
Fixed  Roof  Accommodation 


No.  of  Rooms/Units 

o Hythe  Motor  Inn  24 

Campgrounds 

o Municipal  Campground  17  Campsites 

Food  and  Beverage  Services 

o Number  of  Establishments  3 

Information  and  Other  Services 

A travel  information  centre  is  operated  by  the  Village  during  the  summer  months 
and  is  located  along  Highway  2. 

Sewage  dump/disposal  stations  are  located  at  the  municipal  campground  and  the 
Petro  Canada  Service  Station,  also  on  Highway  2. 


2. 7. 4. 3 


Summary  Statement 


Hythe  is  known  as  the  "Town  of  the  Flowing  Wells"  being  situated  atop  an  extensive 
system  of  artesian  wells.  However,  no  concommitant  attractions  or  events  have  been 
developed  based  upon  this  theme.  Lacking  any  other  significant  tourism  attraction 
or  event,  and  with  a limited  number  of  tourism  facilities  which  correspond  to  its 
size,  tourism  does  not  play  a big  role  in  the  local  economy.  Nevertheless,  the 
development  of  the  municipal  campground  testifies  to  the  Village’s  support  and 
recognition  of  the  potential  importance  of  tourism.  Its  location  in  the  heart  of  a 
commercial  Saskatoon  berry  growing  region  and  the  presence  of  a berry  processing 
plant  within  the  community  may  be  of  potential  interest  for  tourism  development 
purposes. 
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2.7.5 


SEXSMITH 


2. 7. 5.1  Community  Profile 

Sexsmith  is  an  agricultural  service  centre  located  24  kilometres  north  of  Grande 
Prairie  on  Highway  2.  The  community  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Peace  region  and 
has  been  incorporated  since  1919,  at  which  time  it  was  referred  to  as  the  "Grain 
Capital  of  the  British  Empire."  Today,  the  Northern  Alberta  Rapeseed  Processors 
plant  is  located  in  Sexsmith  which  attests  to  the  Town’s  agricultural  orientation. 
The  Town  is  located  in  the  County  of  Grande  Prairie  and  is  a member  of  the  South 
Peace  Regional  Planning  Commission. 

The  1986  poulation  of  the  Town  is  relatively  young  with  an  age  structure 
breakdown  as  follows: 


Age  Group 

Population 

% of  Total 

14  and  younger 

432 

32 

15-24 

271 

20 

25-44 

434 

32 

45-64 

136 

11 

65  and  over 

72 

_5 

1,345 

100 

Several  recreation  facilities  have  been  developed  to  serve  the  relatively  young 
population  which  include  such  features  as  a curling  rink,  ice  arena  and  tennis 
courts,  all  of  which  are  available  to  visitors.  Its  bicycle  BMX  race  course  is 
sanctioned  for  national  races. 
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2. 7. 5. 2 


Tourism  Resources 


Attractions 


Heritage  Park 

This  Town-operated  park  includes  camping 
facilities,  as  well  as  recreational 

opportunities  and  a trout  pond. 

Spruce  Meadows  Golf  Course 

This  course  is  located  six  kilometres 
northeast  of  Sexsmith,  has  nine  holes  and  is 
available  to  the  public. 

Morningview  Golf  Course 

This  nine  hole  golf  course  is  located  six 
kilometres  southeast  of  Sexsmith,  is  open  to 
the  public,  and  includes  eating  and  camping 
facilities  for  golfers. 

Regular  Events 


Trapper  Daze 

An  annual  event  held  in  February  which 
concentrates  on  winter  sporting  activities. 

Figure  Skating  Ice  Carnival 

An  annual  event  of  local  significance  held 
every  winter. 

Agribition 

Held  annually  on  Farmers  Day  in  June, 
events  include  a parade,  exhibits, 

demonstrations,  arts  and  crafts  displays  and 
sales,  and  children’s  activities. 

BMX  Race  Meets 

Held  through  the  summer  and  attracting 
visitors  and  competitors  from  the  region  and 
beyond. 
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Accommodation/Food  and  Beverage 


Fixed  Roof  Accommodation 


No.  of  Rooms/Units 

o Sexsmith  Hotel  10 

Campgrounds 

o Recreation  and  Camping  Area  13  Campsites 

Food  and  Beverage  Services 

o Number  of  Establishments  3 

Information  and  Other  Services 


o A trailor  sewage  dumping/disposal  service  is  available  in  the  Town’s 
camping  area. 

2.7. 5. 3 Summary  Statement 

Tourism  has  not  played  a significant  role  in  Sexsmith  to  date.  Other  than  the 
Town’s  Heritage  Park,  the  availability  of  tourism  resources  is  limited.  The 
designation  and  upgrading  of  an  original  blacksmith  shop  as  an  Historic  Resource 
and  the  development  of  the  Northern  Alberta  Railway  station  house  as  a museum 
will  add  substantially  to  the  Town’s  tourism  inventory. 
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2.7.6 


VALLEYVIEW 


2. 7. 6.1  Community  Profile 

Valleyview  is  located  1 1 1 kilometres  east  of  Grande  Prairie  and  is  at  the 
approximate  centre  point  of  the  segment  of  the  Alaska  Highway  system  which 
extends  through  Game  Country.  The  Town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of 
Highways  34  and  43  just  within  the  Northern  Peace  Country  agricultural  zone.  It 
serves  as  a service  centre  for  both  the  surrounding  agricultural  community  and  the 
extensive  petroleum  and  natural  gas  resource  developments  located  in  the  Valleyview 
region.  With  only  18  percent  of  its  1986  population  being  over  45  years  of  age,  the 
Town  displays  a relatively  young  resource  town  type  of  population  although  the 
surrounding  agricultural  community,  formerly  known  as  the  Red  Willow  Creek  area, 
was  homesteaded  around  1916  and  the  Town  itself  has  existed  since  1929.  The  age 
structure  of  the  1986  population  of  2,232  is  broken  down  as  follows: 


Age  Group 

Population 

% of  Total 

14  and  younger 

779 

35 

15-24 

479 

21 

25-44 

587 

26 

45-64 

273 

13 

65  and  over 

114 

5 

2,232 

100 

Developed  recreational  facilities  available  to  visitors  include  an  arena  complex 
housing  a curling  rink  and  hockey  rink,  and  an  exhibition/multi-purpose  area,  a 
swimming  pool  and  tennis  courts. 

The  Town  is  a member  of  the  South  Peace  Regional  Planning  Commission  and  is 
located  within  Improvement  District  16. 
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2. 7. 6. 2 


Tourism  Resources 


Attractions 


Valleyview  Riverside  Golf  Course 

A nine  hole  course  located  on  the  banks  of 

Regular  Events 

the  Little  Smoky  River  approximately  eight 
kilometres  south  of  Valleyview  and  operated 
jointly  by  the  I.D.  and  the  Town. 

Oilmen’s  Curling  Bonspiel 

An  annual  event  held  at  the  arena  complex 

each  February. 

Winter  Fest 

A winter  carnival  event  featuring  a variety 
of  sporting  and  entertainment  activities  held 
every  February. 

Open  Golf  Tournament 

Held  each  July  at  the  Valleyview  Riverside 
Golf  Course. 

Agricultural  Rodeo  and  Fair 

Accommodation/Food  and  Beverage 
Fixed  Roof  Accommodation 

A three  day  event  featuring  a parade, 
agricultural  fair,  midway  and  rodeo  held  in 
August  of  each  year. 

No.  of  Rooms/Units 

o Century  Motor  Inn 

22 

o Horizon  Motel 

63 
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0 

Raven  Motor  Inn 

35 

0 

Valleyview  Motor  Hotel 

29 

0 

The  "Y"  Motor  Hotel 

29 

178 


Campgrounds 

o Lions  Den  Campground  30  Campsites 

Food  and  Beverage  Services 

o Number  of  Establishments  6 

Information  and  Other  Services 


o A recently  developed  Rest  Area  constructed  by  Alberta  Transportation  just 
south  of  Town  on  the  east  side  of  Highway  43  includes  a sewage 
dump/disposal  station  and  an  information  booth.  The  booth  is  operated  and 
staffed  by  the  Town  during  the  summer  season. 

o A sewage  dump/disposal  station  is  operated  by  the  Valleyview  ESSO 
adjacent  to  Highway  43. 

2.1 .63  Summary  Statement 

Valleyview  is  promoted  as  the  "Portal  to  the  Peace"  being  strategically  located  at  the 
junction  of  Highways  43  and  34  which  penetrate  the  Peace  Country.  Although  the 
Town  has  no  major  attractions  or  events  capable  of  drawing  tourists  from  an 
extensive  area,  many  of  the  accommodation  and  other  infrastructure  type  services 
required  by  tourists  are  available.  A flour  mill  and  museum  which  is  being 
developed  by  the  Valleyview  Agricultural  Society  may  potentially  serve  as  a 
relatively  significant  tourist  attraction. 
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2.7.7 


WEMBLEY 


2. 7. 7.1  Community  Profile 

Wembley  is  an  agricultural  service  centre  of  about  1,200  persons  located 
21  kilometres  west  of  Grande  Prairie  just  south  of  Highway  2.  The  Town  also 
serves  as  a dormitory  for  workers  in  surrounding  natural  resource  industries.  The 
Town  is  located  in  the  County  of  Grande  Prairie  and  is  a member  of  the  South 
Peace  Regional  Planning  Commission.  The  population  age  structure  of  the 
community  is  as  follows: 


Age  Group 

Population 

% of  Total 

14  and  younger 

481 

39 

15-24 

136 

11 

25-44 

468 

38 

45-64 

100 

8 

65  and  over 

42 

_4 

1,227 

100 

The  relatively  young  population  likely  results  from  its  dormitory  resource  industry 
status.  Community  recreation  facilities  include  such  features  as  tennis  courts,  a 
curling  rink  and  an  ice  arena. 

2. 7. 7. 2 Tourism  Resources 

Attractions 
None. 
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Regular  Events 


Agricultural  Fair  and  Little 

Britches  Rodeo  A combination  fair  and  rodeo  held  annually 

in  August  and  attracting  residents  from  the 
surrounding  agricultural  area. 


Accommodation/Food  and  Beverage 
Fixed  Roof  Accommodation 

o Wembley  Hotel 

Campgrounds 

None 

Food  and  Beverage  Services 
o Number  of  Establishments 

Information  and  Other  Services 


No.  of  Rooms/Units 
5 


2 


None  are  available. 

.7.7.3  Summary  Statement 

To  date,  Wembley  has  shown  little  interest  in  promoting  and  developing  tourism 
and  lacks  the  tourism  resources  necessary  for  such  development.  Nevertheless,  the 
Town  is  located  at  the  starting  point  of  the  "Edson  Trail"  described  in  Section  2.2 
and,  as  such,  may  contain  a tourism  development  opportunity. 
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2.7.8 


WHITECOURT 


2. 7. 8.1  Community  Profile 

Whitecourt  is  Game  Country’s  second  largest  urban  community  with  a 1986 
population  of  5,497  persons.  The  Town  is  located  in  the  extreme  southeast  corner 
of  the  zone  along  Highway  43,  approximately  245  and  175  kilometres  from  Grande 
Prairie  and  Edmonton,  respectively.  Whitecourt  is  situated  just  within  the 
wilderness  region  of  Game  Country  in  an  attractive  setting  along  the  Athabasca  and 
McLeod  Rivers.  The  economic  base  of  the  community  is  heavily  oriented  toward 
servicing  and  accommodating  natural  resource  industries,  particularly  lumber, 
petroleum  and  natural  gas.  A pulp  mill  being  constructed  by  Millar  Western  Ltd. 
will  substantially  expand  and  strengthen  the  Town’s  economic  resource  base. 

As  is  typical  of  most  of  the  resource  based  communities  within  Game  Country, 
Whitecourt’s  population  displays  a relatively  young  age  structure  which  is  broken 
down  as  follows: 


Age  Group 

Population 

% of  Total 

14  and  younger 

1,675 

30 

15-24 

1,069 

20 

25-44 

2,115 

38 

45-64 

524 

10 

65  and  over 

114 

_2 

. 5,497 

100 

The  young  population  and  vibrant  economy  of  the  Town  support  a multitude  of 
community  service  and  recreation  clubs  and  facilities,  including  such  features  as  an 
indoor  swimming  pool  and  racquet  sports  complex,  an  indoor  ice  arena,  a curling 
rink,  and  an  arts  and  crafts  centre.  Most  of  these  facilities  are  available  for  visitors’ 
use  and  some  motel  operators  offer  free  usage  of  the  swimming  pool  and  racquet 
sports  complex  as  part  of  an  inclusive  room  package. 
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The  Town  is  a member  of  the  Yellowhead  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
headquartered  in  Onoway. 


2. 7. 8. 2 Tourism  Resources 

Attractions 


Graham  Acres  Golf  Course 

This  nine  hole,  par  35  golf  course  is  located 
at  the  north  end  of  Town,  is  operated  by 
the  Graham  Acres  Golf  and  Country  Club, 
and  is  available  to  tourists. 

Regular  Events 


Cross  Country  Ski  Loppet 

One  of  a series  of  ski  races  held  throughout 

the  Province  in  January  and  drawing 
competitors  from  all  over  Alberta. 

Snowarama 

A regular  100  kilometre  snowmobile  racing 
event  with  Province-wide,  and  even  Western 
Canadian  appeal  hosted  by  the  Whitecourt 
Trail  Blazers  Snow  Mobile  Club  in 
cooperation  with  the  Town,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Association  of 
Whitecourt  Community  Clubs. 

Men’s  Open  Curling  Bonspiel 

Held  annually  in  February. 

Ladies  Open  Curling  Bonspiel 

Held  annually  in  February. 

Poker  Rally 

Sponsored  by  the  Trailblazers  Club  at  the 
end  of  February/beginning  of  March  and 
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attracting  snowmobilers  from  all  over 
Northern  Alberta. 

Oval  Races 

A snowmobile  racing  event  held  in 
February/March  and  attracting 

Province-wide  participants. 

Winter  Carnival 

An  annual  event  attracting  local  and  some 
regional  residents  held  every  March  and 
featuring  hockey  tournaments,  figure 
skating,  curling,  sno-golf,  lumberjack 
activities,  dog  sled  races  and  other 
entertainment  activities. 

Oilmen’s  Curling  Bonspiel 

Held  annually  in  February. 

Annual  Fishing  Derby 

An  ice  fishing  derby  held  at  nearby 
Carson-Pegasus  Provincial  Park  on  McLeod 
Lake  each  February. 

Mixed  Open  Curling  Bonspiel 

Held  annually  each  April. 

Trade  Fair 

An  annual  event  held  each  May  featuring  a 
variety  of  displays  and  participants. 

River  Boat  Races 

Held  every  June  or  July,  the  races 
correspond  to  the  Canadian  Marathon 
Championships  every  second  year  and 
International  River  Boat  Races  every  third 
year,  and  commence  at  Riverboat  Park. 

Rodeo  Days 

Includes  a parade  and  rodeo  event  held  each 
summer. 
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Terry  Fox  Run 


A popular  local  fund  raising  event  held 
every  September. 


Accommodation/Food  and  Beverage 
Fixed  Roof  Accommodation 


0 

Alaska  Highway  Motel 

No.  of  Rooms/Units 
36 

0 

Blue  Grass  Hotel 

12 

0 

Cascade  Motor  Inn 

64 

0 

Freddy’s  Motor  Inn 

14 

0 

Glenview  Motel 

32 

0 

Jack  Pine  Motel 

8 

0 

Renford  Motor  Inn 

112 

0 

Rivers  Motol  Hotel 

70 

0 

Royal  Oak  Inn 

40 

0 

Smitty’s  Inn 

28 

0 

Whitecourt  Motor  Inn 

74 

0 

White-Kaps  Motel 

20 

Campgrounds 

510 

0 

Alaska  Highway  Motel 

21  Campsites 

0 

White-Kaps  Motel 

_5  Campsites 

Food 

and  Beverage  Services 

26  Campsites 

0 

Number  of  Establishments 

15 
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Information  and  Other  Services 


o A Chamber  of  Commerce  operated  tourist  information  centre  is  located  on 
the  west  side  of  Highway  43  and  is  open  year  round. 

o A Town  operated  sewage  dump  station  is  located  adjacent  to  the  tourist 
centre.  Water  is  also  available  on  site. 


2. 7. 8. 3 Summary  Statement 


Whitecourt  is  known  as  the  official  "Snowmobile  Capital  of  Alberta."  This  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  extremely  active  and  enthusiastic  Trailblazers  Club  as  well 
as  ideal  opportunities  in  the  form  of  snowmobile  trails  in  the  surrounding 
Whitecourt  forest  area.  The  Town  also  promotes  a tourism  and  hospitality  theme  of 
"where  even  the  Rivers  meet,"  based  upon  the  meetings  of  the  Athabasca,  McLeod, 
and  Eagle  Rivers  at,  or  near,  Whitecourt.  Whitecourt  is  the  only  community  in 
Game  Country  to  have  formed  a Tourism  Operators  Association  comprised  of 
hospitality  businesses  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting  and  developing  the 
tourism  industry.  The  Town  has  been  active  in  setting  up  and  assisting  the 
Association  and  has  included  specific  tourism  goals  and  action  plans  in  its  most 
recent  Economic  Development  Plan.  The  Town  and  the  Operator’s  Association  are 
actively  pursuing  methods  of  targetting  Whitecourt’s  major  market  which  is 
Edmonton.  Edmonton  is  located  within  "day  trip"  driving  distance  and  the 
community  is  focussing  principally  on  its  winter  sporting  theme  as  a means  of 
attracting  that  market. 
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2.7.9 


OTHER  URBAN  CENTRES 


A total  of  nineteen  smaller  urban  centres  are  located  within  Game  Country 
including: 


Bezanson 

Goodfare 

Blue  Ridge 

Grovedale 

Buffalo  Lake 

Lymburn 

Calais 

Huallen 

Clairmont 

Little  Smoky 

Crooked  Creek 

La  Glace 

Debolt 

New  Fish  Creek 

Demmitt 

Sturgeon  Heights 

Elmworth 

Teepee  Creek 

Attractions  and  events  of  particular  interest  from  a tourism  perspective  include  the 
Debolt  Golf  Course,  and  rodeo  events  at  La  Glace  and  Teepee  Creek.  The  nine  hole 
Debolt  Golf  Course,  located  midway  between  Valleyview  and  Grande  Prairie,  is 
operated  by  the  Debolt  Country  Club  and  Agricultural  Society  and  includes  a log 
club  house  and  camping  facilities  for  golfers. 

The  Teepee  Club  Stampede  rodeo  event  is  an  annual  affair  known  as  one  of  the 
largest  amateur  stampedes  in  Canada.  Teepee  Creek  is  located  48  kilometres 
northeast  of  Grande  Prairie. 

The  White  Buffalo  Pow  Wow  is  held  near  Sturgeon  Heights  on  the  Sturgeon  Lake 
Indian  Reserve  and  is  hosted  by  the  Sturgeon  Lake  Band. 
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2.7.10 


SUMMARY 


Game  Country’s  urban  communities  contain  a total  of  21  tourism  attractions.  These 
attractions  are  summarized  by  Table  7.  Although  not  actually  located  within  the 
urban  centres,  golf  courses  located  in  the  rural  municipalities  have  been  included  as 
urban  attractions  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  since  most  are  operated  by  the 
urban  communities  themselves  or  clubs  based  therein. 

Table  8 summarizes  the  events  which  were  hosted  by  the  communities  of  Game 
Country  between  May  1986  and  April  1987.  A total  of  42  regular  events  are 
included. 

Fixed  roof  accommodation  is  summarized  by  Table  9.  There  are  a total  of  2,122 
rooms/units  available  in  Game  Country.  In  1985,  the  occupancy  rate  of  all  fixed 
roof  accommodation  in  Game  Country  was  approximately  62  percent.  Comparisons 
with  the  remaining  Provincial  tourist  zones  are  shown  by  Table  10.  Table  10 
indicates  that  the  greatest  source  of  room  demand  in  Game  Country  was  industrial. 

Tourist  information  booths  are  located  in  all  of  the  major  communities  excepting 
Wembley.  There  are  ten  sewage  disposal  stations  in  the  zone. 
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TABLE  7 

SUMMARY  OF  EXISTING  TOURISM  ATTRACTIONS 


Nearest  Community 

Attraction 

Beaverlodge 

0 

South  Peace  Centennial  Museum 

0 

Agricultural  Research  Station 

o 

Riverbend  Golf  Course 

Fox  Creek 

0 

Silver  Birch  Golf  Course 

Grande  Prairie 

0 

Muskoseepi  Park 

o 

Pioneer  Museum  and  Village 

0 

Prairie  Gallery 

o 

2nd  Street  Theatre 

o 

Grande  Prairie  Regional  College 

o 

Evergreen  Park 

o 

Lewis  Brothers  Winery 

o 

Downtown  Murals 

o 

Grande  Prairie  Golf  Course 

0 

Grovedale  Golf  Course 

Hythe 

0 

Riverbend  Golf  Course 

Sexsmith 

0 

Heritage  Park 

o 

Spruce  Meadows  Golf  Course 

0 

Morningview  Golf  Course 

Valley  view 

o 

Valleyview  Riverside  Golf  Course 

Whitecourt 

o 

Graham  Acres  Golf  Course 

Debolt 

o 

Debolt  Golf  Course 

Source:  Field  Research. 


TABLE  8 

NUMBER  OF  REGULAR 
TOURISM  EVENTS 
MAY  1986  - APRIL  1987 


Hosting 

Community 

Number  of 
Regular 
Events 

Beaverlodge 

2 

Fox  Creek 

3 

Grande  Prairie 

10 

Hythe 

2 

Sexsmith 

4 

Valleyview 

5 

Wembley 

1 

Whitecourt 

15 

TOTAL 

42 

Source:  Alberta  Tourism's  "Alberta  Guide  to  Great  Breaks"  Newsletters  and 

Field  Research. 


TABLE  9 

SUMMARY  OF  FIXED  ROOF  ACCOMMODATION 


Source: 


Community 


No.  of  Units/Rooms 


Beaverlodge  113 

Fox  Creek  177 

Grande  Prairie  1,110 

Hythe  24 

Sexsmith  10 

Valleyview  178 

Wembley  5 

Whitecourt  510 

Other  10 


TOTAL 


2,122 


Alberta  Tourism's  1986  Alberta  Accommodation  Guilde 
and  Field  Research. 
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PLANS  AND  POLICIES 


Relevant  plans  and  policies  which  may  influence  tourism  development  in  Game 
Country  are  grouped  under  two  categories;  municipal  and  provincial. 


8.1  Municipal  Plans  and  Policies 

Municipal  policies  are  generally  embodied  in  statutory  plan  documents  referred  to  as 
General  Municipal  Plans.  Regional  policies  are  embodied  in  plans  for  a planning 
region  which  is  comprised  of  a number  of  municipalities.  Two  such  regional  plans 
affect  the  Game  Country  including:  the  Yellowhead  Regional  Plan,  prepared  by  the 
Yellowhead  Regional  Planning  Commission,  and  pertaining  to  Improvement  District 
15,  Whitecourt  and  that  portion  of  Improvement  District  16  surrounding  the  Town 
of  Fox  Creek;  and,  the  South  Peace  Regional  Plan,  prepared  by  the  South  Peace 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  and  pertaining  to  the  remainder  of  Zone  13. 

The  Yellowhead  Plan  addresses  tourism  in  the  context  of  a comprehensive  goal 
which  also  addresses  recreation,  and  historical  and  cultural  resources.  This 

all-encompassing  goal  is  stated  as  follows: 

"To  enhance  the  role  of  recreation,  tourism  and  historical  and  cultural 
resources  in  the  Region  in  terms  of  meeting  the  needs  of  residents 
and  visitors  and  contributing  to  economic  diversification  and 
development." 

Tourism  related  objectives  and  policies  which  are  included  in  the  Regional  Plan  and 
support  the  overall  goal  are: 

Objectives 

To  encourage  cooperation  and  consultation  in  land  use  planning  for  tourism 
activities. 
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To  encourage  tourist  developments  that  are  sensitive  to  local  and  regional 
needs  and  compatible  with  other  land  uses. 

Policies 

Municipalities  and  the  Commission  should  encourage  public  and  private 
sector  initiatives  in  the  planning  of  tourist  oriented  land  uses  in  the  Region. 

Municipalities  should  consider  provision  for  tourist  oriented  land  uses  in 
their  General  Municipal  Plans  and/or  Land  Use  By-laws/Orders. 

The  tourism  goal  and  associated  objectives  and  policies  are  definitive  statements  of 
the  Planning  Commission’s  member  municipalities  support  for,  and  encouragement 
of,  tourism  development  initiatives  in  their  respective  areas. 

The  South  Peace  Regional  Plan  deals  with  tourism  development  in  an  indirect 
manner.  Tourism  is  identified  as  one  of  a number  of  "Resources  Related  Planning 
Issues,"  the  relevant  issue  being: 

"The  need  to  respond  to  the  land  use  requirements  of  a diversifying 
industrial  sector  based  on  natural  resources  such  as  forestry  and 
tourism." 

The  general  goal  dealing  with  Growth  and  Development  which  states  that: 

"Development  in  the  Region  should  be  directed  toward  achieving  the 
greatest  possible  benefits  for  the  people  of  the  Region  and  Alberta;" 

and  the  supporting  objective: 

"To  evaluate  and  respond  to  the  land  use  and  human  settlement 
aspects  of  development  of  non-renewable  and  renewable  resources;" 

may  be  interpreted  as  being  applicable  to  tourism  as  well  as  other  forms  of 
development.  Certain  segments  of  the  Plan’s  "Strategy  for  Management  of  Growth 
and  Change"  indicate  that  wildlife  and  sports  fishing  resources  should  be  protected 


for  future  use.  Based  upon  the  Plan’s  primary  goal  of  directing  development  in  a 
manner  which  benefits  the  people  of  Alberta  as  well  as  the  region,  it  can  be 
assumed  that  protection  of  such  resources  should  be  considered  for  the  use  of 
tourists  as  well  as  local  residents. 


General  Municipal  Plans  have  been  adopted  for  all  the  major  urban  centres  located 
in  Game  Country.  Joint  Municipal  Plans  also  have  been  adopted  for  the  City  of 
Grande  Prairie  and  the  surrounding  County  lands,  and  the  Town  of  Whitecourt  and 
surrounding  I.D.15  lands.  The  latter  plan  is  referred  to  as  the  House  Mountain  Joint 
General  Municipal  Plan. 


None  of  the  plans  deal  with  tourism  development  directly  with  the  exception  of  the 
City  of  Grande  Prairie’s  General  Plan,  which  recognizes  that  the  Alaska,  Mackenzie 
and  Highway  40  roadway  systems  "will  help  increase  the  City’s  role  as  a tourist 
destination  centre."  Conversely,  no  policy  statements  which  would  preclude  tourism 
development  from  occurring  are  contained  in  the  plan  documents. 

The  Town  of  Whitecourt  has  prepared  and  adopted  an  Economic  Development 
Action  Plan.  The  goals  of  this  Plan  suggest  that  the  Town  is  fully  cognizant  of  the 
future  potential  and  importance  of  the  tourism  industry  in  its  local  economy  and  is 
committed  to  developing  that  industry  as  a major  component  of  its  economic  base. 
Five  tourism  development  goals  with  associated  objectives  are  contained  in  the  Plan 
and  are  listed  below: 


Goal 


Objectives 


Improve  visitor’s  first  Improve  the  landscaping  and 

impression  of  the  Town.  maintenance  of  public  lands  at  the 

Town  entrances  and  along  the  highway. 


Ensure  visitors  are  made  Ensure  all  attractions  are  well  signed, 

well  aware  of  the  Town’s 
attractions  and  services  by 
way  of  better  signage. 
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To  improve  and  expand 
Whitecourt’s  tourist  attactions, 
activities  and  events. 

Increase  tourism  awareness  and 
organization  among  Whitecourt’s 
Hospitality  Operators. 

To  improve  Whitecourt’s  tourism 
promotion  and  marketing. 


Promote  the  development  of  a 
Forestry  Interpretive  Centre. 

Ensure  hospitality  operators  are 
aware  of  the  benefits  of  tourism. 

Develop  a marketing  plan  for  the 
Annual  Jet  Boat  Races  and  the  Annual 
Snowmobile  Races 


Develop  a marketing  plan  for 
recreational  snowmobiling  and 
cross-country  ski  activities. 

Action  steps  to  be  completed  by  whom,  and  when,  are  identified  for  each  objective 
and,  in  fact,  certain  steps  have  already  been  completed,  the  most  significant  of 
which  is  the  establishment  of  the  Tourism  Operators  Association. 


2.8.2  Provincial  Plans  and  Policies 

Few  provincial  plans  and  policies  exist  which  directly  affect  tourism  development  in 
Game  Country.  The  Alberta  Government’s  1985  Position  and  Policy  Statement  on 
Tourism,  prepared  in  response  to,  The  White  Paper:  An  Industrial  and  Science 

Strategy  for  Albertans.  1985-1995.  is  a broad,  albeit  strong,  statement  on  the  future 
importance  of  the  tourism  industry  to  the  Provincial  economy  and  its  intended 
support  and  encouragement  of  this  industry. 
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The  Provincial  role,  as  defined  by  the  Position  and  Policy  Statement,  is  clear.  The 
Province  will  act  as  the  facilitator  apd  the  catalyst  in  promoting  and  supporting  the 
tourism  industry,  but  active  involvement  and  actual  development  will  largely  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  private  sector.  Provincial  initiatives,  therefore,  will  be  directed 
toward  creating  a climate  conducive  to  private  sector  industry  development  and 
providing  a framework  within  which  such  development  can  occur.  This  Tourism 
Destination  Study  is  one  such  initiative  intended  to  provide  a basis  for  preparing  the 
way  for  further  development  of  the  tourism  industry  in  Game  Country. 

A second  Government  policy  document  which  pertains  to  the  Eastern  Slopes 
segment  of  Game  Country  is  entitled,  A Policy  for  Resource  Management  of 
the  Eastern  Slopes.  Revised  1984.  This  document  sets  the  stage  for  the  integrated 
resource  planning  system  of  the  Eastern  Slopes  region  which  encompasses  all  the 
wilderness  segment  of  Zone  13  located  west  and  south  of  the  major  highway 
corridor.  The  policy  document  recognizes  a role  for  tourism  in  the  development  of 
the  Eastern  Slopes  region  while,  at  the  same  time,  recognizing  the  need  to  protect 
and  maintain  the  natural  environment.  Specific  objectives  as  they  relate  to  tourism 
and  the  Eastern  Slopes  are  as  follows: 

o To  encourage  the  provision  of  a wide  variety  of  tourism  opportunities  and 
services  in  the  Eastern  Slopes. 

o To  encourage  the  development  of  tourism  opportunities  and  services  capable 
of  operation  on  a year-round  basis. 

o To  support  the  provision  of  tourism  opportunities  and  services  by  the  private 
sector  wherever  feasible  and  to  minimize  the  occurrence  of  public  sector 
competition  with  private  sector  developments  for  specific  tourism  markets. 

o To  ensure  the  provision  of  an  adequate  land  base  for  tourism  activities  while 
maintaining  the  high  aesthetic  quality  and  thus  maintaining  the  value  of  the 
tourism  experience. 
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o To  maintain  the  environmental  and  aesthetic  qualities  of  the  Eastern  Slopes, 

while  expanding  tourism  opportunities  in  the  area  through: 

© 

grouping  tourism  facilities  and  services  where  feasible  (recognizing 
the  need  for  unique  siting  and  scenic  requirements  of  particular  types 
of  facilities), 

ensuring  the  careful  design  of  facilities  to  limit  impact  on  the 
environment, 

encouraging  environmentally-conscious  operation  of  facilities  and 
services  after  their  completion. 

The  Resource  Management  Policy  document  also  contains  eight  recreation  objectives 
dealing  with:  major  recreation  opportunities;  camping  facilities;  trails;  day  use; 

visitor  services;  wilderness;  water  access;  and,  fish  and  wildlife.  These  objectives  are 
all  oriented  toward  improving  and  increasing  the  number  of  available  recreation 
opportunities  while,  at  the  same  time,  maintaining  the  wilderness  character  of  the 
Eastern  Slopes.  An  increase  in  recreational  development  may  result  in  an  increase 
in  tourism  opportunities. 

Five  integrated  resource  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Alberta  Forestry  Lands  and 
Wildlife  which  affect  certain  portions  of  Game  Country.  The  Fox  Creek/Knight 
Integrated  Resource  Plan  is  presently  being  developed.  These  plans  apply  only  to 
public  lands.  Three  of  the  plans  prepared  have  been  completed  including  the 
Wapiti-Grande  Prairie  Sand  Dunes  Plan,  the  South  Wapiti  Plan  and  the  Berland  Plan. 
The  remaining  two  plans  are  in  the  draft  stage  and  are  most  relevant  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study.  The  two  draft  plans  include: 

o Sturgeon  Lake  - Puskwaskau  East  Draft  Sub-Regional  Plan;  and, 

o Bear  River  - Wapiti  Draft  Local  Plan. 
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The  tourism  and  associated  recreation  management  objectives  which  are  defined  by 

the  Sturgeon  Lake  - Puskawaskau  East  Draft  Plan  are  as  follows: 

o To  manage  the  recreation  resource  while  allowing  public  enjoyment  of  the 
natural  values  and  aesthetic  qualities  of  the  environment. 

o To  promote  recreational  uses  by  upgrading  and  expanding  existing  public 
recreation  facilities. 

o To  provide  new  recreation  facilities  for  group  camping,  winter  trails  and 
boating  routes. 

o To  encourage  the  provision  of  a diverse  range  of  private  and  public-sector 
tourism  facilities,  attractions,  accommodation  types  and  services  which  are 
capable  of  meeting  increasing  demands  for  leisure  and  business  related 
opportunities  on  a year-round  basis. 

o To  encourage  the  development  of  commerical  and  private-sector  tourism  and 
receational  facilities  through  the  disposition  of  Crown  lands. 

These  objectives  are  strongly  supportive  of  tourism  and  recreational  development 

and  state  that  Crown  land  may  be  made  available  for  that  purpose. 

The  objectives  of  the  Bear  River  - Wapiti  Plan  as  they  relate  to  recreation  and 

tourism  include: 

o To  ensure  the  recreation  and  tourism  potential  of  the  planning  area  is 

determined  and  evaluated,  and  appropriate  outdoor  recreation  and  tourism 
opportunities  are  identified,  consistent  with  the  capabilities  of  the  resource 
base. 

o To  consider  the  development  of  commercial  tourism  and  recreation 

facilities/activities,  particularly  by  the  private  sector,  on  Crown  land. 
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Once  again,  the  plan  is  generally  supportive  of  recreation  and  tourism  activities  and 
development  on  a controlled  management  basis. 

Preparation  of  three  additional  integrated  resource  plans  which  affect  some  portion 
of  Game  Country  are  presently  underway.  These  include  the  Fox  Creek-Knight  and 
Berland  Sub-Regional  Plans,  and  the  Peace  River  Regional  Plan. 


2.8.3  Summary  Statement 

Although  the  Provincial  Government  has  clearly  stated  its  support  for,  and 
commitment  to,  developing  the  tourism  industry  in  Alberta,  this  support  is  not  as 
yet  reflected  at  the  local  municipal  planning  level.  Only  the  Town  of  Whitecourt 
has  considered  tourism  in  a concrete  and  effective  manner  through  the  preparation 
and,  more  importantly,  implementation  of  its  Economic  Development  Action  Plan. 
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TOURISM  MARKET  DYNAMICS 


Game  Country’s  tourism  activity,  historically,  has  displayed  a seasonal  pattern,  with 
the  summer  months  dominating.  However,  renewed  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
winter  activities  as  the  communities  in  the  zone  attempt  to  expand  their  tourist 
appeal.  The  zone’s  location,  vis-a-vis  existing  markets,  is  not  as  competitive  as 
other  Alberta  tourism  zones.  At  the  same  time,  its  location  on  a highway  corridor 
that  serves  as  an  integral  link  in  the  Alaska  and  Mackenzie  Highway  systems,  is  one 
of  its  most  significant  assets.  It  is  strategically  located  on  a line  between  the  origin 
(much  of  the  major  U.S.  market),  and  the  destination  (Alaska,  the  Yukon  and  the 
Northwest  Territories),  of  a very  significant  flow  of  tourist  traffic.  Game  Country 
might  be  described  as  the  gateway  to  the  Alaska  and  Mackenzie  Highways. 

The  1982  Non-Resident  Alberta  Travel  Survey  asked  respondents  to  rate  the  zones 
they  visited,  based  on  a list  of  27  attributes.  The  respondents  were  asked  to  apply  a 
numerical  factor  to  each  attribute,  based  on  the  following  scale: 


Agree  Strongly  5 

Agree  A Little  4 

No  Idea  3 

Disagree  A Little  2 

Disagree  Strongly  1 


The  scores  for  each  of  the  27  attributes  in  Game  Country,  for  the  1+  nights  ^ non- 
resident visitors  only,  ranged  from  a high  of  4.56  (A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  VISIT  IN 
THE  SUMMER),  to  a low  of  3.07  (A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  VISIT  IN  THE  WINTER). 
These  results  are  interesting  inasmuch  as  they  support  the  largely  intuative  feelings 
that  many  Game  Country  residents  have  with  reference  to  their  tourism  market 
dynamics;  that  is,  non-resident,  1+  nights  visitors  to  Game  Country  visit  largely  in 
the  summer  months;  and  even  though  the  zone  is  also  a winter  playground,  it  must 
rely  on  zone  residents  and  other  Albertans  to  satisfy  that  market  segment.  Non- 
Alberta-residents,  generally  speaking,  do  not  partake  in  winter  activities  in  Game 
Country. 

3.  Non-resident  refers  to  non- Alberta  resident. 

4.  1+  nights  visitors  are  those  that  stay  overnight  in  Game  Country  for  a 
minimum  of  one  night. 
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Not  surprisingly,  the  second  highest  score,  of  4.54,  is  accorded  to:  OFFERS  A 

WIDE  VARIETY  OF  INTERESTING  SCENERY.  This  is  followed  by  other  high 
scores:  4.37  for  UNSPOILED  NATURAL  BEAUTY;  4.36  for  PROVIDES  LOTS  OF 
OPPORTUNITY  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHY;  and,  4.31  for  OFFERS  A WIDE  RANGE 
OF  THINGS  TO  SEE  AND  DO.  Here  again,  the  general  impressions,  or  subjective 
conclusions  with  reference  to  Game  Country’s  tourism  strengths,  are  reinforced  by 
these  results.  However,  it  is  important  to  note,  that  a "no  idea"  response  was 
accorded  a numerical  value  of  3,  on  a scale  of  1 to  5,  rendering  the  resulting  scores, 
mere  indicators. 


MARKET  HIGHLIGHTS 

Total  1+  Nights  Visitors 

It  is  estimated  that  a total  of  16,600  non-resident,  1+  nights  visitors,  visited 
Game  Country  in  the  winter  months  of  1982  (January  1 to  April  15,  and 
November  1 to  December  31,  1982)7  In  the  same  year,  the  number  of  non- 
resident, 1+  nights  visitors  to  Game  Country  in  the  summer  months  (May  15 
to  October  31),  was  estimated  to  be  133,1007  The  final  component  of  1 + 
nights  visitors  to  Game  Country  consists  of  103,300  resident  Albertans 
(January  1 to  December  31,  1982)7  Thus,  the  total  number  of  1982,  1+ 
nights  visitors  to  Game  Country  is  estimated  to  be  253,000. 


5.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  1978/79  Alberta  Winter  Visitor  Survey,  with 
manipulations  to  the  data  in  consultation  with  Travel  Alberta. 

6.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  1982  Non-Resident  Alberta  Travel  Survey, 
again  with  adjustments  approved  by  Travel  Alberta. 

7.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  1982  Canadian  Travel  Survey,  adjusted  in 
consultation  with  Travel  Alberta. 


Visitor  Expenditures  and  Their  Employment  Impact 


The  total  expenditure  level,  in  1982,  by  Game  Country  visitors,  is  estimated 
to  be  $20,043,500.  The  contribution  of  each  component  of  the  visitor 
surveys,  is  as  follows: 


Alberta  Travel  Survey  (non-residents) 
Winter  Cordon  Survey  (non-residents) 
Canadian  Travel  Survey  (residents) 
TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 


$ 13,738,236 
913,000 
5.392.260 
$ 20,043,496 


Non-resident  visitors  to  Game  Country  recorded  expenditures  of  $14,651,200 
in  1982;  whereas,  Albertan’s  expended  $5,392,600  in  Game  Country  in  the 
same  period.  Even  though  Alberta  residents  accounted  for  41%  of  the  total 
number  of  1+  nights  visitors  to  Game  Country  in  1982,  their  expenditures 
only  accounted  for  27%  of  the  total  recorded  in  Game  Country  by  all  1 + 
nights  visitors.  This  reflects  their  "visiting  friends  and  relatives  (VFR)" 
connections,  and  their  resulting  lower  demand  for  commercial 
accommodation. 

The  Alberta  Position  and  Policy  Statement  on  Tourism  refers  to  a Tourism 
Canada  model  which  states  that  "....  every  $1  million  in  tourist  expenditure 
supports  50  person  years  of  employment;  34.5  direct  and  15.5  indirect".  A 
person  year  of  employment  is  a person  working  full-time,  for  one  year. 
Thus,  based  upon  this  model,  the  1982  tourist  expenditure  in  Game  Country 
was  sufficient  to  support  800  person  years  of  full  employment.^  In  contrast. 
Lakeland  (Tourism  Zone  6)  witnessed  total  visitor  expenditures  of  $120 
million  in  1982,  enough  to  generate  5,100  person  years  of  full  employment. ^ 


8.  Tourism  Canada’s  model  was  derived  in  1980.  Therefore,  Game  Country’s 
total  tourism  expenditures  for  1982  were  adjusted  to  1980  dollars,  through 
the  use  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

9.  Lakeland  Tourism  Destination  Area  Study,  Roman  Consulting  Services  Ltd., 
March,  1986. 
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VISITOR  CHARACTERISTICS 


The  following  discussion  of  Game  Country  visitor  characteristics  is  limited  to  1 + 
nights  visitors  only.  The  decision  to  consider  1+  nights  visitors,  exclusively,  was 
made  in  consultation  with  the  Market  Development  Branch,  Alberta  Tourism. 
Same-day  visitor  data  is  considered  to  be  too  unreliable,  given  the  remote  location 
of  Game  Country  relative  to  major  markets.  Further,  the  available  data  is  not 
discrete  enough  to  provide  reliable  indications  of  same  day  visits  by  residents 
located  adjacent  to  the  zone.  The  primary  sources  of  data  for  this  analysis  were: 
1982  Alberta  Travel  Survey:  A Non-Resident  Visitor  Study:  1978/79  Alberta  Winter 
Cordon  Study:  and,  the  1982  Canadian  Travel  Survey.  These  major  surveys  were 
supplemented  by  such  references  as:  Travel  Alberta’s  Tourism  Accommodation 

Statistics:  Statistics  Canada’s:  Travel  Between  Canada  and  other  Countries:  the  U.S. 
Travel  Market  Study.  Tourism  Canada,  January  1986;  1985  Park  User  Statistics 
Handbook.  Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks;  Alberta  Forest  Service  Recreation  User 
Statistics:  and.  Origin  Destination  Surveys  from  Alberta  Transportation.  The  data 
utilized  for  this  analysis  does  not  have  a common  base  year.  However,  it  has  been 
standardized  and  factored  to  allow  for  a comprehensive  description  of  Game 
Country  visitor  dynamics  for  the  calendar  year,  1982. 

As  was  previously  stated,  the  total  number  of  1+  nights,  Game  Country  visitors  in 
1982  was  253,000,  consisting  of  103,300  Alberta-based  visitors,  133,100  non- 
resident, summer  visitors;  and,  16,600  non-resident,  winter  visitors.  The  foregoing 
results  indicate  that,  in  1982,  41%  of  all  1+  nights  visitors  to  Game  Country  were 
Alberta  residents  and  the  remaining  59%  were  non-residents. 


3.2.1  Non-Resident  Visitor  Characteristics 

Provincial  Overview 
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The  1982  Alberta  Travel  Survey  concluded  that  1982  was  a "soft"  year  for  the  travel 
industry,  due  to  the  effects  of  the  recession.  A total  of  2,101,500  non-resident 
household  parties  visited  Alberta  between  May  15  and  October  31,  1982. 


Approximately  72%  of  these  non-resident  household  parties  came  from  other  parts 
of  Canada,  with  British  Columbia  contributing  31%.  The  United  States  accounted 
for  about  23%  of  the  total.  Some  58%  of  the  total  number  of  household  parties 
visiting  Alberta  were,  in  fact,  destined  to  the  province;  the  remaining  42%  were  en 
route  to  another  destination  beyond  Alberta. 

Calgary,  Edmonton  and  the  national  parks  were  the  most  popular  destinations  in  the 
province.  The  1982  Alberta  Travel  Survey  further  revealed  that  "scenery  and 
beauty"  was  the  single  most  positive  aspect  of  the  Alberta  experience  for  non- 
resident visitors  (64%  of  respondents).  A strong  second  important  primary 
experience  (24%)  was  the  "events  and  activities"  category.  Further  analysis  reveals 
that  "scenery  and  beauty"  are  the  key  attributes  for  the  United  States  market; 
whereas,  "events  and  activities"  are  more  important  for  the  markets  in  Alberta’s 
neighbouring  provinces. 

On  a provincial  basis,  trip  purpose  responses  revealed  that  42%  of  all  non-resident 
visitor  households  were  on  a vacation,  or  pleasure  trip;  31%  visited  friends  and 
relatives;  17%  were  on  business;  and,  9%  travelled  for  personal  reasons. 
Importantly,  as  many  as  53%  were  visiting  friends  or  relatives  in  Alberta  during 
their  stay.  In  other  words,  more  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  non-resident 
visitor  households  to  Alberta,  in  1982,  had  an  "Alberta-connection". 

Game  Country  Overview 

A total  of  58,000  non-resident  household  parties  were  overnight  visitors  to  Game 
Country  in  1982.  Approximately  82%  of  the  total  2,101,500  non-resident  Alberta 
visitor  households  spent  1+  nights  in  the  province  in  the  1982  survey  period.  Thus, 
only  3.4%  of  the  total  1+  nights  visitor  households  to  the  province  spent  1+  nights  in 
Game  Country.  In  the  May  15  to  October  31  period  of  1982,  the  average  household 
visitor  party  size  to  Game  Country  was  1.90  (the  average  for  Alberta  was  1.86). 
Therefore,  at  least  110,200  people  from  outside  Alberta  visited  Game  Country  for 
1+  nights  during  the  survey  period.  The  average  number  of  household  nights  in 
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Zone  13  was  4.01,  compared  to  a provincial  average  of  6.11.  The  total  person 
nights  for  Zone  13  was  441,902,  again  compared  to  a total  of  23,883,000  for  Alberta 
(1.9%  of  the  provincial  total).  ^ 

During  the  Alberta  Travel  Survey  period,  72%  of  the  total  non-resident  overnight 
visits  to  Game  Country  were  in  the  summer  period  between  June  15  and  September 
6.  The  average  for  Alberta  during  this  same  period  was  59%.  Thus,  the  majority 
of  Game  Country’s  non-resident  visitors,  41,700  household  parties  or  79,344  people, 
concentrated  their  visits  in  the  summer  season.  The  spring  shoulder  period,  May  15 
to  June  15,  accounted  for  10%  of  Game  Country’s  total  visits  (5,800  households  or 
11,020  people),  versus  an  Alberta  total  of  15%.  Finally,  Game  Country  received 
16%  of  its  total  household  visitations  in  the  fall  shoulder  season,  September  7 to 
October  31  (9,280  households  or  17,632  people).  During  the  same  period,  Alberta 
accounted  for  26%  of  its  total  visitations. 

Game  Country  is  not  a major,  non-resident  tourist  destination  in  the  Alberta 
tourism  milieu.  As  was  stated  earlier,  Game  Country  attracted  only  3.4%  of 
Alberta’s  total  non-resident,  1+  nights  visitors  in  1982.  Not  surprisingly,  the  zone 
served  as  the  primary  destination  of  less  than  1%  of  the  total  household  parties  (1  + 
nights  and  same  day)  that  visited  Alberta  in  the  survey  period.  A total  of  89.4%  of 
all  Zone  13’s  visitors,  having  the  zone  as  a primary  destination,  are  from  Canada 
(Table  11).  Of  these,  British  Columbia  accounted  for  65.2%  of  the  1+  nights  visitors 
with  the  zone  as  their  primary  destination.  The  interactions  between  the  zone  and 
the  Dawson  Creek  area  of  British  Columbia  is  reported  to  be  very  strong.^ 

A total  of  7.9%  of  all  of  Game  Country’s  primary  destination,  1+  nights  visitors, 
originate  in  the  United  States  (see  Table  11),  with  California  making  the  largest 
contribution  (2.8%).  The  southeastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States  is  prominent, 
making  the  second  highest  contribution  (1.2%). 


10.  A person  night  is  a night  spent  by  a person  on  a trip.  If  two  persons  take  a 
trip  involving  three  nights  away  from  home,  there  is  a count  of  six  person- 
nights. 

Based  on  public  meetings  and  interview  findings. 
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TABLE  11 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  NON-RESIDENT 
VISITOR  HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  ZONE  13 
AS  PRIMARY  DESTINATION* 


Zone 

Primary  Destination 


Residence  % 

Canada  T otal  89 . 4 

British  Columbia  65.2 

Saskatchewan  10.3 

Manitoba  1.5 

Ontario  6.6 

Quebec  2 . 9 

Atlantic  Provinces  0.2 

Y ukon  T erritory  1 . 6 

Northwest  Territories  1 . 1 

United  States  Total  7.9 

Pacific  Northwest  1.0 

California  2.8 

Northwest  0 

Southwest  1 . 1 

West-North-Central  0.9 

West-South-Central  0 

East-Central  0A 

Northeastern  Seaboard  0.5 

Southeastern  Seaboard  1 . 2 

Non-Contiguous  U.S.  (Alaska  & Hawaii)  0.1 

International  T otal  1 . 6 

United  Kingdom  0.5 

Scandanavia  1 . 1 


Source:  1982  Alberta  Travel  Survey. 


* Based  upon  25,000  household  parties  visiting  the  zone. 


Out  of  Alberta’s  14  tourist  zones,  Game  Country  accounted  for  the  fourth  highest 
proportion  of  all  1+  nights  visitors  from  the  United  States.  Game  Country’s  United 
States  visitor  component  of  37%  (see  Table  12),  was  exceeded  only  by  Banff  (45%), 
Jasper  (40%)  and  Chinook  Country  (39%).  The  provincial  average  for  the  United 
States  component  of  1+  nights  visitors  was  23%.  Thus,  the  location  of  Zone  13  at 
the  gateway  to  the  Alaska  Highway  is  supported  by  this  data.  A total  of  29%  of  all 
United  States  1+  nights  visitors  to  Alberta  stayed  in  Game  Country.  Interestingly, 
15%  of  this  total  were  residents  of  the  southeast  seaboard  of  the  United  States 
(Table  12).  Here  again,  the  importance  of  the  Alaska-bound,  United  States  tourists 
are  underlined  by  these  results.  For  instance,  the  Land  of  the  Mighty  Peace  (Zone 
8)  and  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Twilight  (Zone  14),  registered  23.2%  and  24%  , 
respectively,  of  all  United  States  southeast  seaboard  1+  nights  visitors  to  Alberta.  In 
contrast.  Lakeland  (Zone  6)  registered  only  0.9%  of  all  the  United  States 
southeastern  seaboard  residents  that  stayed  1+  nights  in  Alberta,  and  the  Evergreen 
Zone  (Zone  7)  had  only  0.7%.  Clearly,  the  three  northwest  Alberta  tourist  zones 
benefit  from  their  respective  locations,  vis-a-vis  United  States  traffic  to  Alaska. 
These  findings  are  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  a total  of  43.9%  of  all  Alaska- 
bound,  non- Alberta  residents  passed  through  Game  Country. 

To  summarize,  the  adjacent  province  of  British  Columbia  represents  Game 
Country’s  most  important  non-Alberta  resident  tourist  market  source.  Almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  number  of  non-resident  visitors  destined  for  Zone  13,  are  from 
British  Columbia.  The  majority  of  this  group  are  visiting  friends  and  relatives  and, 
based  upon  the  findings  of  the  1982  Alberta  Travel  Survey,  Game  Country  tourism 
industry  leaders  would  do  well  to  concentrate  on  promoting  "events  and  activities"  to 
this  most  important  market  component.  The  United  States  component  of  Game 
Country’s  non-resident,  1+  nights  visitor  profile  is  second  in  importance  to  that  of 
British  Columbia.  Game  Country’s  role  as  the  gateway  to  the  Alaska  Highway  is 
largely  responsible  for  its  success  in  this  area.  Promotional  efforts  in  the  United 
States  should  be  directed  at  particular  geographical  market  sectors,  most  notably  the 
southeastern  seaboard,  and  the  Pacific  northwest.  In  these  market  areas,  the 
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TABLE  12 
VISITOR  ORIGIN 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  NON-RESIDENT 
VISITOR  HOUSEHOLDS* 


Alberta 

Zone 

Total  Canada 

71.5 

58. 

British  Columbia 

31.4 

30. 

Saskatchewan 

17.6 

6. 

Manitoba 

7.7 

3. 

Ontario 

9.7 

9. 

Quebec 

1.6 

0. 

Atlantic  Provinces 

1.5 

0. 

Yukon  Territory 

0.3 

7. 

Northwest  Territories 

1.6 

7. 

Total  United  States 

22.5 

37. 

Pacific  Northwest 

2.7 

7. 

California 

3.9 

1. 

Northwest 

3.4 

3. 

Southwest 

2.1 

2. 

West-North-Central 

2.2 

2. 

West-South-Central 

1.8 

1. 

East-Central 

2.2 

2. 

Northeastern  Seaboard 

2.0 

1. 

Southeastern  Seaboard 

1.5 

15. 

Alaska/Hawaii 

0.7 

0. 

Total  Other  Countries 

5.9 

3. 

United  Kingdom 

2.0 

0. 

Other  Europe 

2.5 

1. 

Asia 

0.0 

0. 

Oceania 

0.9 

1. 

Other  Countries 

0.5 

0. 

Source:  1982  Alberta  Travel  Survey. 
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* Based  upon  58,000  household  parties  visiting  the  zone, 


emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  natural  beauty  of  Game  Country,  as  well  as  the 

1 2 

potential  for  touring  trips. 

Trip  Purpose 

By  definition,  tourism  is  the  "action  and  activities  of  people  taking  trips  to  places 
outside  their  home  communities  for  any  purpose  except  daily  commuting  to  and 
from  work.^  Thus,  as  long  as  the  foregoing  prerequisites  are  satisfied,  a traveller 
is  a tourist,  regardless  of  trip  purpose.  Non-resident  visitors  to  Game  Country  then, 
are  largely  tourists,  since  the  zone’s  geographical  location  would  preclude  commuters 
to  a great  extent. 

Much  of  the  tourist  traffic  may  be  stopping  on  the  major  highways,  or  at  the  urban 
communities  in  Game  Country,  for  food  and  fuel,  or  perhaps  to  camp  or  utilize 
fixed  roof  accommodation.  However,  as  is  documented  later,  only  one  in  five  non- 
resident (May-October)  visitors  destined  to  Game  Country  are  on  vacation.  For 
those  1+  nights  visitors  to  Game  Country,  where  Zone  13  is  not  the  main 
destination,  one  in  two  are  on  vacation.  Thus,  the  majority  of  Game  Country’s  pure 
tourist  traffic  (vacationers),  that  spends  1+  nights  in  the  zone,  is  passing  through  on 
the  way  to  somewhere  else. 

Table  13  and  Table  14  establish  first,  the  importance  of  Game  Country’s  strategic 
location  on  the  route  to  Alaska  from  origins  in  the  south;  and  secondly,  the 
importance  of  friends  and  relatives  (VFR)  networking,  or  connections,  for 
predicting  tourism  trip  generation  levels.  Personal  or  family  affairs  account  for  a 
surprising  23.1%  of  all  1+  nights  trips  to  Game  Country,  where  Zone  13  is  not  the 
main  destination.  In  contrast,  1+  nights,  non-resident  visitors  to  Zone  13,  with 
Game  Country  as  their  main  destination,  not  surprisingly,  display  a much  greater 
VFR  connection  of  43%. 


12.  The  U.S.  Travel  Market  Study.  Canadian  Potential  Highlights  Report. 
Longwoods  Research  Group  Inc.,  and  Camp  Associates  Advertising  Ltd.,  for 
Tourism  Canada,  January,  1986. 

13.  Position  and  Policy  Statement  on  Tourism.  Policy  Statement  #1,  In  response 
to  the  White  Paper:  An  Industrial  and  Science  Strategy  for  Albertans  1985- 
1990.  Appendix  IV. 


TABLE  13 
TRIP  PURPOSE 

"WHERE  GAME  COUNTRY  IS  NOT  THE  MAIN  DESTINATION" 
(NON-RESIDENTS) 


Primary  Trip  Purpose 

1+  Nights  in  Zone  13 

Commuting  to  Work 
Attending  a Special  Meeting 

3.3 

2.2  12.9%  (Business) 

Other  Business 

7.2 

Personal  Business 
(eg.  shopping,  dentist,  etc.) 

3.2 

Personal  or  Family  Affairs 

23.1 

Vacation 

49.2 

Passing  Through  and  Unknown 

7.1 

Source:  1982  Alberta  Travel  Survey. 

TABLE  14 
TRIP  PURPOSE 

"WITH  GAME  COUNTRY  AS  MAIN  DESTINATION" 
(NON-RESIDENTS) 


Primary  Trip  Purpose 

1+  Nights  in  Zone  13 

Commuting  to  Work 

4.6 

Attending  a Special  Meeting 

0.9  19.7  (Business) 

Other  Business 

14.2 

Personal  Business 
(eg.  shopping,  dentist,  etc.) 

13.6 

Personal  or  Family  Affairs 

43.0 

Vacation 

20.7 

Passing  Through  and  Unknown 

1.3 

Source:  1982  Alberta  Travel  Survey. 


Networks  obviously  play  a very  important  role  in  Game  Country’s  tourism  activity 
patterns.  Almost  one-quarter  of  those  individuals  that  visit  Game  Country  on  the 
way  to  somewhere  else,  still  have  personal  or  family  affairs  activities  in  the  zone. 
Thus,  activities  and  events  that  attract  families  and/or  groups  of  friends  should  be 
emphasized  in  the  zone,  and  promoted  as  family/group  attractions  to  the  local 
residents  of  Zone  13.  The  local  residents  represent  nodes,  or  focus  points,  in  the 
target  market  networks  for  Game  Country’s  tourism  industry.  Thus,  they  should 
receive  particular  attention  in  any  marketing  strategy. 

Mode  of  Travel 

The  favoured  mode  of  exit  (travel)  utilized  by  non-resident  visitor  households, 
staying  for  1+  nights,  where  the  zone  is  not  the  main  destination,  is  the  private 
vehicle  (76.2%).  Regular  air  lines,  even  where  Zone  13  is  not  the  main  destination, 
account  for  13.8%  of  the  total  trips  (Table  15).  This  percentage  rises  to  20%  where 
Zone  13  is  the  main  destination. 

Mobile  accommodation  and  recreation  vehicles  (truck  campers,  motorhomes,  tent 
trailers  and  travel  trailers)  account  for  22%  of  the  total  mode  of  exit  choices  for  1 + 
nights  visitors,  with  a main  destination  other  than  Game  Country.  This  reflects  the 
high  tourist  composition  (49.2%)  for  this  group.  In  contrast,  the  proportionate 
percentage  for  the  same  categories  for  those  visitors  with  Zone  13  as  a main 
destination,  is  just  6.9%,  reflecting  the  relatively  high  VFR  component  of  this  group 
(43%). 

Accommodation 

The  type  of  accommodation  selected  by  1+  nights,  non-resident  visitors  to  Game 
Country  is  indicative  of  the  mix  of  trip  purposes  and  modes  of  exit  illustrated 
above.  Table  16  indicates  that  a total  of  75.4%  of  the  accommodation  chosen  by 
this  group,  consisted  of  friends  and  relatives,  hotels  and  motels,  and  campgrounds. 
The  most  popular  type  of  accommodation  was  friends  and  relatives  (30.7%),  which 
was  also  preferred  by  37%  of  the  total  for  this  category  across  Alberta.  The 
proportion  of  visitors  who  travelled  primarily  to  visit  friends  and  relatives  in  the 
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TABLE  15 

MODE  OF  TRANSPORTATION  EXIT 
NON-RESIDENT  VISITOR  HOUSEHOLDS 


% 

Total  Private  Vehicles  76.2 

Car  21.3 

Station  Wagon  2.3 

Truck  15.5 

Truck  Camper  5.8 

Van  14.5 

Motorhome  6.5 

Tent  Trailer  1.4 

Travel  Trailer  8.3 

Motorcycle  0.6 

Regular  Airline  13.8 

Chartered  Airline  0.6 

Bus  5.1 

Train  0.5 

Motorcoach  Tour  2.3 


Source:  1982  Alberta  Travel  Survey. 


TABLE  16 

TYPE  OF  ACCOMMODATION 
NON-RESIDENT  VISITORS 


% 

F riends/Relatives 

30.7 

Hotels/Motels 

24.7 

Campgrounds  (Government) 

16.8 

Campgrounds  (Commercial) 

3.2 

Lodges,  Cabins,  Tourist  Homes 

1.0 

Other  Accommodation  (No  Charge) 

6.2 

Other  Accommodation  (With  Charge) 

18.8 

No  Accommodation  Used 

' 0.4 

Source:  1982  Alberta  Travel  Survey. 


zone  was  23%  for  the  1+  nights  visitors  compared  to  31%  for  Alberta  as  a whole. 
However,  the  proportion  who  made  contact  with  friends  and  relatives  while  in  the 
zone  was  59%,  compared  to  53%  for  the  province  as  a whole.  Personal  contacts 
obviously  play  a very  significant  role  in  the  choice  of  accommodation  by  Game 
Country’s  non-resident  visitors. 

Non-Resident  Visitor  Profile 

In  terms  of  their  socio-economic  status,  non-resident  visitors,  in  1982,  represented  a 
wide  range.  Approximately  30%  were  blue-collar;  some  23%  had  professional,  white 
collar  status;  and  about  32%  were  retired.  Significantly,  the  retired  group  were  the 
biggest  component  of  the  total,  and  approximately  38%  of  the  chief  wage  earners  in 
the  average  household  were  under  45  years  of  age.  As  far  as  socio-economic  level 
is  concerned,  27%  of  the  respondents  placed  themselves  low  on  the  scale;  39% 
indicated  they  held  mid-range  positions;  and,  13%  placed  themselves  at  the  high  end 
of  the  scale. 

The  foregoing  analysis  suggests  that  the  non-resident,  1+  nights.  Game  Country 
visitor  is  not  easily  classified.  A broad  spectrum  of  socio-economic  levels  are 
represented  among  the  visitors.  However,  the  largest  individual  group  consists  of 
lower-to-middle  income  senior  citizens.  Non-resident  visitor  households  averaged 
expenditures  of  $55.09  per  night  in  Game  Country  and  1.9  people  per  household. 
They  expended  27%  of  their  total  expenditures  on  gas  and  oil,  10.6%  on  lodging, 
20.4%  on  hotel  and  restaurant  meals,  and  7.3%  on  recreation  and  entertainment. 

In  summary,  a total  of  37%  of  Game  Country’s,  1+  nights  summer  visitor  households 
were  from  the  United  States,  with  29%  of  that  total  staying  in  Game  Country  as  the 
main  destination.  British  Columbia  was  the  largest  Canadian  non-resident  household 
visitor  contributor  with  30.1%  of  the  total;  the  southeastern  seaboard  of  the  United 
States  followed  with  15.0%.  Other  significant  sources  of  household  visitors  were 
Ontario  (9.5%),  the  Territories  (7.6%),  the  United  States  Pacific  northwest  (7.4%) 
and  Saskatchewan  (6.7%). 


The  primary  trip  purpose  of  Game  Country  non-resident  visitors  varied  significantly 
with  the  main  destination.  Where  Game  Country  was  not  the  main  destination,  49% 
of  all  visitors  were  on  vacation,  and  23%  were  fulfilling  personal  or  family  affairs 
trip  purposes.  Where  Game  Country  was  the  main  destination,  20.7%  were  on 
vacation,  but  43%  were  in  the  personal  or  family  affairs  category.  The  significance 
of  visiting  friends  and  relatives  surfaces  in  this  regard.  Friends  and  relatives 
networks,  or  connections,  are  very  important  in  attracting  1+  nights  Game  Country 
visitors,  whether  or  not  they  are  the  primary  motive  for  the  visit. 

The  primary  target  markets  for  Game  Country’s,  non-resident,  1+  tourist  nights 
visitor  households  are  seniors  and  families,  with  low-middle  incomes,  that  have 
some  friends  - relatives  connections  in  Game  Country.  They  favour  private  vehicles 
as  their  mode  of  exit  and  they  are  either  visiting  friends  and  relatives  or  travelling 
through  the  zone,  on  vacation. 

Based  on  the  foregoing  findings.  Game  Country  should  enjoy  the  most  success  in 
the  area  of  seniors  and  family  tourist  type  attractions  and  activities.  Typically  these 
kinds  of  attractions  should  have  a low-to-moderate  price  associated  with  them.  One 
of  the  main  objectives  for  Game  Country  in  the  future  should  be  to  "detract  and 
detain"  its  visitors.  The  objective  is  first,  to  get  people  to  stop;  secondly,  to  get 
them  off  the  highways  to  experience  some  of  Game  Country’s  attractions  adjacent  to 
the  major  transportation  corridor;  and  thirdly,  to  keep  them  in  the  zone  for  1 + 
nights.  The  emphasis  should  be  on  detracting  and  detaining  senior  citizens  and 
families  from  beyond  Alberta’s  boundaries. 

3.2.2  Alberta  Resident  Visitor  Characteristics 

It  was  established  in  the  1982  Canadian  Travel  Survey  that  75%  of  all  Canadian 
resident  Game  Country  visitors  were  Alberta  residents.  Of  these,  103,300  were  1 + 
nights  visitors  to  the  zone.  Table  17  delineates  the  total  number  of  nights  spent  in 
Game  Country  by  Alberta  residents.  Significantly,  68.2%  of  the  total  1+  nights 
visits  were  two  nights  in  duration.  Of  the  total  trips  to  Game  Country  by  Alberta 
residents,  89.4%  were  made  during  the  week,  versus  weekends. 
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TABLE  17 

NUMBER  OF  NIGHTS  IN  GAME  COUNTRY 

ALBERTA  RESIDENTS 

Total  Nights 

Percent  (%)  of  Total  1+  Night 
Alberta-Based  Visitors 

1 Night 

9.1 

2 Nights 

68.2 

3 Nights 

7.6 

4 Nights 

3.3 

5-9  Nights 
10-30  Nights 

7.6 

Over  31  Nights 

3.3 

Source:  1982  Canadian  Travel  Survey. 


Trip  Purpose 


The  trip  purpose  data  for  Alberta  resident,  1+  nights  visitors  to  Game  Country 
provides  some  interesting  insights,  considering  89.4%  of  all  of  these  trips  were  taken 
during  the  week.  A total  of  62.1%  of  these  trips  were  undertaken  to  visit  friends 
and  relatives  in  Game  Country;  19.7%  of  the  total  trips  were  for  pleasure  purposes; 
9.1%  of  the  trips  were  for  conventions;  and,  a total  of  4.5%  were  registered  for  both 
business  and  personal  trips. 

Mode  of  Travel 

Although  it  is  possible  to  reach  Game  Country  by  way  of  scheduled  airline  service 
(to  Grande  Prairie),  private  vehicles  represented  the  most  practical  and  flexible 
mode  of  travel  for  the  zone  as  a whole.  In  contrast  to  the  non-resident  visitors, 
with  76.2%,  a total  of  98.5%  of  the  Alberta  resident,  1+  nights  visitors  to  Game 
Country  utilized  private  vehicles  as  their  main  means  of  transportation.  The  balance 
indicated  that  they  favoured  buses. 

Accommodation 

The  favoured  accommodation  of  68.2%  of  the  total  number  of  Albertans  visiting 
Game  Country  for  1+  nights  was  friends  and  relatives,  accounting  for  62.1%  of  the 
trip  purposes  for  this  group.  Private  cottages  were  favoured  by  the  second  largest 
group  at  16.7%,  followed  by  12.1%  utilizing  campsites  and  trailers.  Surprisingly, 
only  3%  of  the  total  number  of  1+  nights  visitors  utilized  hotels  and  motels.  This 
data,  once  again,  serves  to  reinforce  the  importance  of  connections,  or  networks,  to 
Game  Country’s  tourism  activity.  Friends  and  relatives  would  appear  to  be  the  most 
significant  factor  determining  Game  Country  1+  nights  visitation,  for  both  residents 
and  non-residents. 
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Alberta  Resident  Visitor  Profile 

According  to  the  1982  Canadian  Travel  Survey,  103,300  Alberta  residents  spent  1 + 
nights  in  Game  Country  in  1982.  This  figure  constitutes  41%  of  the  zone’s  total  1 + 
nights  visitors;  the  remaining  59%  originated  from  points  outside  Alberta. 

Fully  50%  of  Game  Country’s,  Alberta  resident,  1+  nights  visitors  in  1982,  were 
minors  (under  14  years  of  age).  Also,  for  every  female  that  visited  Game  Country, 
there  were  2.29  males.  Over  90%  of  the  total  Alberta  resident  visitors  are  under  45 
years  of  age.  Thus,  the  most  significant  components  of  Game  Country’s  Alberta- 
based  visitor  market  are  young  couples,  young  males,  and  young  families.  The  male 
fisherman,  hunter  and  snowmobiler,  is  also  prominent  in  this  large  group.  Thus, 
Game  Country  tourism  promotion  efforts  in  Alberta  should  be  quite  different  than 
those  undertaken  outside  the  province.  A significant  majority  of  Alberta-based 
Zone  13  visitors  are  young.  These  family  groups  will  no  doubt  enjoy  family 
activities,  events  and  attractions,  whereas  the  young  singles  and  couples  would  be 
more  attracted  to  recreational  opportunities.  This  is  in  complete  contrast  to  Game 
Country’s  non-Alberta  resident  visitor  component  that  is  dominated  by  seniors. 
However,  seniors  may  well  find  some  attractions  in  common  with  young  families. 

As  with  Game  Country’s  non-resident  visitor  profile,  middle-to-low  income 
households  dominate  the  visitor  statistics.  About  two-thirds  of  the  resident  visitors 
were  married,  with  the  majority  of  the  balance  being  single.  Approximately  one- 
third  of  the  resident  visitors  were  involved  in  professional-technical  vocations,  a 
larger  proportion  than  for  non-residents.  This  reflects  the  shorter,  structured 
vacation  leaves  for  younger,  professional-clerical  visitors,  versus  the  large  senior 
citizen  non-resident  component. 


GAME  COUNTRY’S  PRIMARY  TARGET  MARKETS 


Two  quite  different  visitor  profiles  emerge  for  Game  Country.  The  non-resident 
visitors  are  dominated  by  seniors  with  ultimate  destinations  beyond  Game  Country, 
whereas,  the  Alberta  resident  visitor  profile  favours  young  families  and  singles  with 


extensive  friends  and  relatives  connection  in  the  zone.  The  most  relevant  aspects  of 
Game  Country’s  primary  target  markets  are  summarized  below.  It  may  be  fairly 
stated  that  Game  Country’s  visitors  are  not  attracted  by  any  significant  destination 
or  focus  point  within  the  zone.  Rather,  they  visit  to  enjoy  friends  and  relatives, 
various  events  and  activities,  the  natural  beauty  of  the  zone,  and  to  participate  in  a 
variety  of  outdoor  pursuits  for  which  Game  Country  has  built  a reputation.  These 
pursuits  include  hunting,  fishing,  and  snowmobiling. 


GAME  COUNTRY’S  PRIMARY  TARGET  MARKETS 
(IN  ORDER  OF  PRIORITY) 


Alberta  Residents 

o Young,  professional  and 
blue  collar  families  and 
singles,  resident  in  both  the 
metropolitan  areas  and 
rural  Alberta  (visiting 
friends  and  relatives). 

o Moderately  well-educated, 
middle-range  income, 
young  (25  to  34  years  old) 
males  involved  in  hunting, 
fishing,  and  snowmobiling. 

o Children,  under  16  years 
of  age  (57.6%  of  total 
visitors),  accompanied  by 
their  parents. 


Alberta  Non-Residents 

o Senior  citizens,  resident 
in  British  Columbia,  the 
United  States  southeastern 
seaboard,  Ontario  and 
Saskatchewan;  on  low-to- 
middle,  fixed  incomes 
(visiting  friends  and 
relatives,  and  travelling  to 
the  Alaska  Highway). 

o Young  couples,  older 

couples  and  young  families 
(visiting  friends  and 
relatives). 

o Middle-aged  and  grown 
families  (visiting  friends 
and  relatives). 


The  marketing  implications  for  Game  Country  clear.  The  1982  data  for  the  zone’s 
visitors  delineates  some  very  clear  target  market  segments  and  geographical  areas  for 
future  tourism  promotion  efforts.  Certainly,  British  Columbia  should  be  identified 
in  any  promotional  campaign  as  the  primary  target  market  outside  Alberta. 
Marketing  efforts  outside  Alberta  should  be  concentrated  on  seniors  and  families 
that  may  want  to  view,  participate  in,  experience  or  enjoy  some  scenery,  event  or 
activity  while  visiting  friends  or  relatives  in  Game  Country. 
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In  contrast,  Alberta  resident  Game  Country  visitors  are  fairly  evenly  divided 
between  the  two  large  metropolitan  areas  and  the  rural  areas  of  the  province.  In  the 
case  of  Alberta  residents,  the  promotion  emphasis  should  be  on  the  "games"  one  can 
play  in  Game  Country,  again  while  visiting  friends  and  relatives.  In  addition,  the 
hunting,  fishing,  snowmobiling,  outdoors  experience  opportunities  in  Game 
Country  should  be  prominent  in  any  Alberta-wide  promotional  effort.  Significantly, 
Game  Country  received  the  highest  score  in  the  1982  Alberta  Travel  Survey  for:  "A 
GOOD  PLACE  TO  VISIT  IN  THE  SUMMER";  and  the  lowest  for:  ’A  GOOD 

PLACE  TO  VISIT  IN  THE  WINTER".  As  a result,  future  promotions  should  take 
advantage  of  the  zone’s  summer  strengths,  as  well  as  attempting  to  change  the  zone’s 
weaker  winter  image.  Game  Country,  in  the  future,  should  concentrate  on 
establishing  itself  as  a year-round  destination  for  game-playing  tourists. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC  IMPACT  ASSESSMENT  OF  TOURISM  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  GAME  COUNTRY 

The  economy  of  the  area  encompassed  by  Game  Country’s  boundaries  is  based  on 
primary  industrial  activities:  agriculture,  forestry,  and  oil  and  gas  extraction. 

Persons  employed  in  resource  dependent  industries  are  subject  to  the  unpredictable 
highs  and  lows  that  encumber  this  sector  of  the  economy.  Further,  the  cyclical 
nature  of  these  kinds  of  economies  are  influenced  by  global  forces,  usually  beyond 
the  control  of  relatively  isolated  actors  such  as  those  found  in  Game  Country. 

The  Game  Country  economic  base  needs  to  be  stabilized.  Stabilization  is  generally 
achieved  through  the  development  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  sectors  of  the 
economy.  Tourism  is  one  of  the  most  sought  after  engines  of  tertiary  sector  growth 
in  the  western  world  economy.  In  Canada,  tourism  has  been  perceived  as  a seasonal 
industry  that,  nevertheless,  represents  one  of  the  best  generators  of  outside,  or  new 
net  dollars  to  a local  economy.  In  the  past  few  years,  tourism  has  become  more  of  a 
year  round  industry  in  many  parts  of  Canada.  Game  Country  should  expand  its 
tourism  sector,  on  a year  round  activity  basis,  to  provide  a sense  of  stability  to  the 
local  economy. 


Economic  stability,  attained  through  growth  in  the  tourism  sector,  has  a number  of 
positive  side  effects  .for  a local  economy.  First,  increased  tourism  activity  generally 
leads  to  an  increase  in  employment  levels.  Secondly,  a more  stable  economic  base 
usually  contributes  to  a healthier  society  in  a community.  Thirdly,  tourism  industry 
growth  could  lower  the  level  of  dependency  on  Game  Country’s  resource  industry. 
Fourthly,  young  people  would  be  able  to  find  employment  opportunities  locally, 
lowering  their  propensity  to  migrate  to  larger  job  market  areas.  Finally,  tourism 
brings  in  outside  dollars  to  an  economy,  resulting  in  the  ability  to  expand  local 
business  and  community  infrastructure. 

Economic  stability  in  an  area  such  as  Game  Country  would  also  provide  some 
intangible  benefits.  Economic  growth  and  stability  enhances  local  pride  in  self  and 
community.  Further,  it  provides  much  greater  enticement  for  people  to  get 
involved  in  their  community.  In  the  final  analysis,  a community’s  attitude,  and  the 
participation  rates  of  its  citizens,  are  the  fundamental  prerequisites  and  determinants 
of  success.  To  summarize,  therefore,  the  development  of  Game  Country’s  tourism 
industry  can  have  a very  positive  socio-economic  impact  on  the  residents  of  the 
zone. 
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TOURISM  DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGY 


4.1  KEY  ELEMENTS  OF  A TOURISM  STRATEGY 

The  development  of  a tourism  strategy  for  the  Game  Country  area  requires  the 
interaction  and  moulding  of  a number  of  key  elements.  These  elements  include:  the 
tourism  market;  tourism  assets  and  constraints;  and,  tourism  development  goals.  The 
dynamics  of  Game  Country’s  tourism  market  must  be  clearly  understood  in  order  to 
develop  a strategy  targetted  at  the  appropriate  market  segments.  Tourism  assets 
represent  the  basic  tools  the  area  has  to  work  with  and,  in  general  terms,  can  be 
translated  into  themes.  Tourism  constraints  become  challenges  which,  wherever 
possible,  must  be  overcome  or  modified.  Tourism  development  goals  help  define 
the  objectives  to  be  achieved.  They  are  critical  to  developing  a tourism  strategy. 

These  elements  represent  the  building  blocks  of  the  tourism  strategy  proposed  for 
the  Game  Country  area.  The  implications  and  relevance  of  each,  in  terms  of 
developing  that  strategy,  are  briefly  discussed  in  the  subsections  which  follow. 
Figure  2 schematically  illustrates  the  concept  of  developing  a tourism  strategy. 

4.1.1  The  Tourism  Market 

The  earlier  detailed  analysis  of  the  dynamics  of  the  tourism  market  in  Game 
Country  determined  that  the  area’s  two  primary  target  markets  are: 

o young,  middle  socio-economic  status  families  and  singles,  from  provincial 
metropolitan  areas  and  rural  Alberta,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  visiting 
friends  and  relatives;  and, 

o senior  citizens  from  British  Columbia,  the  United  States  southeastern 
seaboard,  Ontario  and  Saskatchewan,  with  low-to-middle  fixed  incomes, 
most  of  whom  are  visiting  friends  and  relatives  and/or  are  travelling  through 
Game  Country  on  the  Alaska  Highway  route. 
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It  is  significant  to  note  that  more  than  one  half  the  Alberta  resident  visitors  to 
Game  Country  are  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Stated  simply,  the  implications  of  the  market  analysis  in  terms  of  developing  a 
tourism  strategy  for  the  Game  Country  area,  are  as  follows: 

o Tourism  attractions,  activities  and  events  should  be  geared  towards 
augmenting  the  appeal  of  Game  Country  for  young  families  visiting  relatives 
and  friends  in  the  area.  These  attractions,  activities  and  events  should  be 
particularly  appealing  to  young  children. 

o Outdoor  pursuits,  particularly  those  which  rely  upon  the  natural  beauty  and 
wilderness  character  of  the  area,  such  as  hunting,  fishing  and  snowmobiling, 
should  be  encouraged.  These  types  of  pursuits  appeal  to  young,  active, 
singles  and  family  members  alike. 

o Attractions,  activities  and  events  which  can  serve  to  "detract  and  detain" 
tourists  travelling  through  the  area,  to  Alaska  in  particular,  should  be 
considered.  Such  attractions,  activities  and  events  should  be  geared  towards 
the  needs  of  seniors  with  modest  incomes.  Experience  in  other  areas  has 
shown  that  seniors  are  more  likely  to  travel  for  sightseeing  and  historic  site 
viewing,  and  "will  stay  longer  if  they  are  provided  with  maps  showing  local 
attractions  and  noting  where  senior  discounts  are  available."^  The 
increasing  trend  toward  and,  indeed  encouragement  of,  early  retirement 
could  well  result  in  a significant  expansion  of  this  market  segment  in  years 
to  come. 

The  Alaskan  tourist  component  represents  a significant  and  proven  market  which, 
unlike  the  Alberta  resident  market  that  relies  primarily  upon  friends  and  relatives 
for  food  and  lodging,  requires  a wider  range  of  tourist  services  as  they  pass  through 
the  Game  Country  area.  As  a result,  such  tourists  are  more  likely  to  contribute  to 
the  local  economy  since  they  infuse  new  dollars  into  the  area.  Because  of  their 


14 


Hansen,  Leonard:  "Senior  Travelers",  Hotel  and  Resort  Industry  Magazine, 

October,  1986,  page  52. 
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national  and  international  scope,  they  also  have  the  potential  to  contribute,  through 
"word  of  mouth"  promotion,  the  existence  of  Game  Country  as  an  interesting  area  to 
see  en  route  to  Alaska. 

A recent  study,  "Segmenting  the  Alaskan  Market  by  Tourist  Style",  revealed  some 
additional  characteristics  of  the  Alaskan  market  group  which  are  of  particular 
relevance  to  Game  Country’s  tourism  strategy.15  This  study  segmented  the  Alaskan 
market  into  three  groups,  the  two  most  significant  of  which  include  the  guided-tour 
tourists  and  the  self-guided  tourist.  The  following  characterize  the  guided-tour 
tourists: 

o They  spend  more  money  than  any  other  segment,  so  they  are  the  greatest 
source  of  potential  revenue. 

o They  desire  a blend  between  familiarity  and  novelty.  In  other  words,  they 
desire  features  that  are  familiar  and  reminiscent  of  home  combined  with  new 
and  interesting  experiences. 

o This  group  is  dominated  by  elderly  women  who  desire  comfort  and  security. 

o They  plan  and  decide  upon  their  tour  approximately  four  months  ahead  of 

time. 

The  implications  of  the  foregoing  findings  for  a tourism  strategy  for  Game  Country 
include: 

o Attractions,  events  and  activities  which  may  appeal  to  elderly  tour  groups, 
and  provide  a novel  experience,  should  be  provided. 


15  Snepenger,  David:  "Segmenting  the  Alaskan  Market  by  Tourist  Style", 

Tourism  Services  Marketing:  Advances  in  Theory  and  Practice.  Special 

Conference  Series,  Volume  II,  1986,  Cleveland  State  University,  pages  107- 
113. 
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o Accommodation  and  food  services  should  cater  to  the  comfort,  security  and 
familiarity  which  is  desired  by  senior  tour  groups. 

o The  promotion  of  potential  tours  to  tour  operators  should  occur  well  before 
the  summer  tour  season.  This  may  encourage  such  operators  to  adjust  their 
tour  itineraries  to  focus  upon,  and  spend  more  time  in  Game  Country.  It 
also  would  allow  them  sufficient  preparation  time  to  meet  the  four  month 
average,  pre-planning  stage  required  by  the  target  market  segments. 

Common  characteristics  of  the  tourists  comprising  the  self-guided  group  were  found 
to  be  as  follows: 

o They  seek  the  greatest  degree  of  novelty  and  participate  more  than  any  other 
identifiable  tourist  group  in  leisure  activities. 

o They  require  a good  roadway  transportation  system. 

o They  require  budget  priced  food  and  accommodation  services. 

o They  desire  a great  deal  of  information  before  departing  from  home. 

o They  tend  to  plan  itineraries  two  to  three  months  ahead  of  time. 

o They  are  more  likely  to  undertake  return  visits  and  provide  the  greatest 

opportunity  for  "word  of  mouth"  promotion. 

Major  implications  arising  from  these  characteristics,  in  terms  of  strategy 
development,  are  as  follows: 

o Unusual  opportunities,  attractions,  activities  and  events,  should  be  made 
available. 

o Leisure  activities,  in  particular,  should  be  promoted,  to  specific  market 
segments. 


o Suitably  priced  accommodation  and  food  services  should  be  made  available. 

o Self-guiding  tour  materials  should  be  made  available  at  the  source  markets. 

o Lure  materials,  which  would  encourage  visits  and  resultant  "word  of  mouth" 
promotion,  should  be  distributed  to  these  potential  market  segment  sources 
on  a continuous  basis. 

4.1.2  Tourism  Assets  and  Themes 

The  comprehensive  inventory  of  the  Game  Country  area,  undertaken  as  part  of  this 
study,  identified  a wide  variety  of  tourism  resources.  If  properly  developed  and 
managed,  these  resources  can  serve  as  assets  for  developing  the  area’s  tourism 
industry.  Many  of  these  assets,  in  turn,  can  be  translated  into  tourism  themes. 
These  themes  provide  direction  and  an  underlying  framework  for  the  future 
marketing  of  the  area.  All  of  the  tourism  opportunities  which  have  been  identified 
for  Game  Country  stem  from,  and  support,  such  themes. 

Game  Country’s  major  tourism  assets  and  the  corresponding  themes  are  listed  below: 


Tourism  Asset 

o The  natural  physical  o 

beauty  of  the  area, 
in  particular  the 
extensive  varied 
wilderness  region. 


Corresponding  Theme 

The  Wilderness  Experience 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  1982 
Alberta  Travel  Survey  of  non-residents 
travelling  through  Game  Country  rated 
its  natural  beauty  and  scenery  as  the 
zone’s  greatest  asset.  The  wilderness 
region  in  particular,  with  its  many 
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Tourism  Asset 


Corresponding  Theme 


rivers  and  streams,  and  rolling 
topography  extending  into  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  provides  the  tourist  with 
considerable  viewing  pleasure.  The 

wilderness  region  also  provides  many 
opportunities  for  tourists  to  enjoy  a 
true  wilderness  experience.  Hiking, 

canoeing,  hunting  and  fishing  are  all 
wilderness  experiences  and  share  a 
common  wilderness  motif.  The  tourist  is 
provided  with  a sense  of  "getting  away 
from  it  all",  and  "feeling  at  one  with 
nature". 

o The  diverse,  economically- 

o Economic  Natural  Resource  Diversity 

based  resources  of  the  area. 

Game  Country  is  blessed  with  a rich 
diversity  of  natural  resources  including 
forestry,  oil  and  gas,  and  agriculture. 
The  development  of  these  resources  is 
the  mainstay  of  the  area’s  economy. 
This  resource  activity  also  provides 
opportunities  to  develop  tourism 
attractions  and  events  which  could 
provide  the  visitor  with  an 

understanding,  and  more  intimate 
knowledge,  of  what  Game  Country  is 
all  about.  Opportunities  for  "hands  on" 
experiences  are  particularly  appealing  to 
young  families  and  children  since  they 
serve  an  educational  and  leisure 
function. 
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Tourism  Asset 

Corresponding  Theme 

o The  historic  resources 

o The  Rich  Historic  Past 

of  the  area. 

Game  Country  boasts  a rich  and 
interesting  pioneer  history  which 
includes  not  only  the  agricultural 

settlement  and  development  of  the 
Grande  Prairie/Peace  Country,  but 
other  features  such  as  Alberta’s  oldest 
sawmill  at  Whitecourt,  and  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  discovery  in  the 
Valleyview  area.  Visiting  cultural  and 
historic  sites  are  among  the  most 

popular  of  all  tourist  activities. 

Historic  themes  are  of  particular 
interest  to  seniors  and  young  families, 
and  serve  as  a basis  for  many  cultural 
and  community  events.  Archaeological 
and  prehistoric  resources  are  also  found 
in  Game  Country  but  are  of  interest  to 
much  smaller  and  more  dispersed 
market  segments. 

o Summer  and  winter 

o Summer  and  Winter  Games 

leisure  sporting 

activities  and  events. 

The  many  summer  and,  of  even  greater 
significance,  winter  sporting  activities 
and  events  provide  an  interesting  and 
unique  motif  for  promoting  the  Game 
Country  area  and  its  communities.  This 
motif  is  in  keeping  with  Game 
Country’s  logo  and  reflects  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  that  logo.  Game 
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Tourism  Asset 


Corresponding  Theme 


Country’s  logo  depicts  sporting 

activities  as  well  as  wildlife  species. 
Sporting  and  leisure  type  activities  are 
particularly  popular  with  young  families 
and  singles. 

o The  major  highway 

o Gateway  to  the  Alaska  Highway 

corridor. 

The  major  highway  corridor,  which 
extends  through  the  Game  Country 
area,  is  perhaps  its  greatest  asset  from  a 
tourism  perspective.  Most  of  the 

community  and  human  resources  of  the 
area  are  located  within  this  corridor. 
As  such,  virtually  all  existing  tourism 
attractions,  services,  activities  and 
events  are  either  located  within,  or  near 
the  corridor.  It  also  is  the  one  single 
element  that  both  physically  and 
functually  binds  Game  Country  into  a 
cohesive  unit.  Of  even  greater 

significance,  in  terms  of  developing 
viable  tourism  themes  for  future 
marketing,  is  the  corridor’s  function  as 
a linkage  in  the  Alaska  Highway 
system.  Each  year,  significant  numbers 
of  national  and  international  visitors 
travel  this  corridor  en  route  to  Alaska. 
Yet  little  has  been  done  to  promote  it 
as  part  of  the  overall  Alaskan 
experience.  Conversely,  Dawson  Creek, 
British  Columbia,  has  long  recognized 
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Tourism  Asset 


Corresponding  Theme 


the  marketing  potential  of  its  location, 
vis-a-vis  the  Alaska  Highway,  and  of 
being  part  of  the  Alaskan  experience. 
The  Town  has  declared  itself  "Mile  0" 
of  the  Alaska  Highway  and  is 
recognized  as  such  in  many  travel 
brochures.  If  Dawson  Creek  is 
recognized  as  "Mile  0"  of  the  Alaska 
Highway,  then  Game  Country’s  segment 
of  this  highway  system,  and  the  area 
surrounding  it,  can  potentially  be 
recognized  as  the  gateway  to  the  Alaska 
Highway.  Nothing  precludes  Game 
Country  from  taking  full  advantage  of 
its  unique  geographic  location,  and 
building  upon  the  Alaskan  theme  as  a 
tourism  marketing  tool. 

Two  other  resource  assets  are  of  particular  relevance  to  promoting  tourism  in  Game 
Country.  These  assets  cannot  be  translated  into  themes.  Instead,  they  provide  the 
means  by  which  all  other  themes  and  assets  can  be  developed.  The  two  assets 
include  human  resources  and  the  hospitality  industry. 

The  human  resources  of  the  Game  Country  area  are  concentrated  in  its  urban 
communities  which  are  located  along  the  major  highway  corridor.  The  number  of 
communities  is  relatively  sparse  as  compared  to  other  areas  of  the  Province. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  these  communities  abound  with  energetic  and  enthusiastic 
service  clubs,  sports  clubs  and  other  forms  of  volunteer  community  organizations. 
These  clubs  and  organizations  undertake  a wide  variety  of  activities  which,  in  turn, 
serve  to  attract  visitors  and  support  the  local  tourism  industry.  The  capability  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  many  community  groups  could  be  better  channeled  towards  even 
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greater  support  of  tourism-related  activities  and  events.  Such  groups  could  also  play 
a significant  role  in  developing  tourism  opportunities.  A more  focussed  and 
cooperative  effort,  on  an  area  basis,  is  required  in  this  regard. 

The  existing  hospitality  industry  also  is  one  of  Game  Country’s  tourism  assets.  An 
abundance  of  hotel/motel  accommodation,  restaurant  facilities  and  other  tourist 
services  are  available.  In  fact,  there  presently  exists  an  oversupply  of  available 
hotel/motel  rooms  as  a result  of  the  downturn  in  oil  and  gas  activities,  which 
traditionally  provided  much  of  the  business  of  hotel/motel  operators.  Much  of  the 
accommodation  is  of  good  quality  and  reasonably  priced.  However,  in  spite  of  this, 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement  and  much  the  hospitality  industry  can  do  to 
better  meet  the  needs  of  visitors  and  expand  their  tourism  market.  This  factor  is  a 
common  need  which  has  been  identified  in  many  of  Alberta’s  tourist  zones. 

In  summary,  Game  Country  contains  a variety  of  resources  which  serve  as  assets  for 
promoting  and  developing  the  tourism  industry.  What  is  needed  is  a new  approach 
that  better  utilizes  these  resources  for  the  benefit  of  Game  Country’s  tourism 
industry. 


4.1.3  Tourism  Barriers  and  Challenges 

Game  Country  displays  a number  of  significant  constraints  which  serve  as  possible 
barriers  to  developing  its  full  potential  as  a destination  area.  However,  significant 
as  they  may  seem,  many  can  be  overcome  given  a clear,  simple  and  workable 
strategy,  as  well  as  a great  deal  of  coordinated  effort  and  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  communities  and  tourism  industry  resources  in  the  area.  In  developing  such 
a strategy,  it  is  important  to  assess  the  barriers  to  tourism  development  to  determine 
which  can  be  overcome.  Such  barriers  can  then  be  translated  into  challenges  to 
focus  upon,  which  would  form  an  integral  part  of  the  strategy.  In  some  cases, 
challenges  can  be  further  translated  into  objectives. 
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The  overall  challenge  for  Game  Country  is  to  develop  and  implement  a strategy 
which  takes  advantage  of  its  assets  in  a manner  that  overcomes  its  barriers,  and 
allows  Game  Country  to  function  as  a destination  area  in  its  own  right.  A workable 
strategy,  intended  to  be  used  as  a starting  point  in  this  regard,  is  described  in 
Section  4.2.  The  onus  for  working  with,  and  implementing  the  strategy,  rests  with 
Game  Country’s  communities  and  hospitality  operators. 

The  major  barriers,  or  challenges  to  further  developing  Game  Country’s  tourism 
industry,  and  its  role  as  a destination  area,  are  listed  below: 

Barrier 

o The  boundaries  that  define  o 

the  Game  Country  area  were 
identified  as  a major  barrier 
in  all  public  meetings  and 
by  most  individuals  involved 
in  the  local  tourism  industry 
because: 

- the  area  is  so  large  that  it 
lacks  any  degree  of  homogeneity 
and,  as  a result,  does  not 
have  a common  focus  and 
identity; 

- the  distance  between 
communities  is  too  great  to 
allow  coordinated  efforts  to 
occur  so  that,  instead, 
fragmented  tourism  efforts 
result  and  communities 
become  basically  inward- 
looking; and 


Corresponding  Challenge 

To  find  a common  thread 
among  the  communities  of 
Game  Country  that,  in  turn, 
could  serve  as  a common  focus  for 
tourism  development  purposes,  and 
promotion,  thus  overcoming  the 
perception  of  distance  as  a barrier. 
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Barrier 


Corresponding  Challenge 


- greater  affinity  with 

communities  located  nearby 
in  neighbouring  tourism 
areas  was  often  expressed, 
suggesting  that,  to  some 
extent,  the  boundaries  do 
not  serve  a functional  or 
logical  purpose. 

o The  Game  Country  area  lacks 
major  attractions  which  could 
serve  as  significant 
tourist  draws. 

o Game  Country’s  distant 
location,  vis-a-vis  major 
markets,  historically  has  been 
a detriment  to  the  growth  of 
the  local  tourism  industry. 

o Competing  opportunities  in 
neighbouring  tourist  areas  tend 
to  detract  from  Game  Country’s 
viability  as  a destination 
area. 


o To  consider  regional 

networking  among  communities 
which  transcend  artificial 
boundaries. 


o To  overcome  the  lack  of  a major 
draw  by  combining  and  improving 
available  assets. 

o To  identify  ways  in  which  the 
area’s  relatively  distant 
location  can  be  used  as  an 
advantageous  marketing  tool. 

o To  complement,  and  tie  into,  or 
"piggy  back"  on  competing 
opportunities  wherever  possible, 
thereby  strengthening  Game  Country’s 
own  tourism  activity  level. 


The  foregoing  barriers  are  considered  to  be  major  challenges  that  must  be  overcome 
for  Game  Country  to  function  effectively  as  a viable  tourism  destination  area. 
Other  barriers  also  were  identified  by  local  residents  and  key  actors  in  the  area’s 
tourism  industry.  Where  possible,  these  barriers  require  consideration  in  an  overall 
strategy.  They  include: 
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o a poor  and/or  disinterested  attitude  on  the  part  of  local  residents  and  many 
employees  of  the  tourism  service  industry; 

o a lack  of  awareness  of  the  importance  and  significance  of  tourism  to  the 
local  economy  and  to  a community’s  pride  and  general  prosperity; 

o a required  upgrading  of  many  hospitality  and  service  establishments, 
particularly  with  respect  to  cleanliness,  appearance,  level  of  service  and 
friendliness; 

o the  general,  overall  appearance  of  communities,  particularly  at  entranceways; 

o a lack  of  proper  signage  which  is  identifiably  unique  to  Game  Country,  and 
advises  tourists  where  they  are  and  where  to  go;  and, 

o a low  profile  in  major  market  places  so  that  market  target  segments  have  no 
knowledge  of  where  Game  Country  is  located,  or  what  it  has  to  offer. 


Tourism  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  purpose  of  goals  is  to  verbalize  intent.  They  are  important  in  that  all  future 
actions  taken,  and  decisions  made,  are  functions  of  goals.  One  major  overriding 
goal  emerges  for  Game  Country  as  a result  of  the  public  meetings  and  discussions 
held  with  many  individuals  involved  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  area’s 
tourism  milieu.  Stated  simply,  this  goal  is: 

To  expand  and  improve  the  tourism  industry  in  Game  Country, 
thereby  increasing  tourism  activity. 

A second  goal,  often  expressed  by  Game  Country  residents,  is: 

To  improve  Game  Country’s  image,  and  ability  to  function,  as  a 
tourism  destination  area. 
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Several  key  objectives,  or  statements  pertaining  to  how  these  goals  may  be  achieved, 
have  been  identified.  These  objectives,  once  again,  are  based  largely  on  the 
considerable  input  of  local  Game  Country  area  residents,  as  well  the  consultants’ 
awareness  and  understanding  of  the  tourism  industry  and  Game  Country’s  particular 
needs.  The  following  objectives  also  respond  to  the  challenge  of  overcoming  the 
barriers  identified  earlier: 


0 

To  create  a common  identity  and  focus  for  Game  Country  which  will  enable 
communities  to  work  together  in  improving  the  state  of  tourism. 

0 

To  give  Game  Country  a new  look,  and  change  the  image  of  "a  whole  bunch 
of  nothing".1  ^ 

0 

To  work  together,  wherever  possible,  as  a cohesive  unit  by  combining 
marketing  and  promotional  efforts  directed  at  Game  Country’s  role  as  a 
tourism  destination  area. 

0 

To  coordinate  activities  and  events  among  communities. 

0 

To  combine  the  many  smaller  attractions,  activities  and  events  into  a major 
tourist  draw. 

0 

To  better  utilize  and  manage  the  many  assets  and  resources  of  the  Game 
Country  area. 

0 

To  capitalize  on  the  many  varied  tourism  themes  available  to  Game  Country. 

0 

To  develop  and  undertake  a direct  target  marketing  program. 

0 

To  increase  awareness  in  major  markets  with  respect  to  where  Game 
Country  is  located  and  what  it  has  to  offer. 

16 

This  phrase  appears  in  the  video  presentation  entitled  "Make  the  Break", 
produced  by  the  Game  Country  Tourism  Association,  1985. 
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o To  "detract  and  detain"  tourists  by  getting  them  off  the  highway  and 

encouraging  them  to  stay  longer. 

o To  increase  overnight  visitation. 

o To  devise  means  of  using  distance  from  major  markets  as  a lure,  rather  than 
a deterent. 

o To  complement,  and  tie  into,  competing  opportunities  in  other  zones 

wherever  possible. 

o To  encourage  the  development  of  the  area’s  tourism  opportunities  by 

working  closely  with  other  government  agencies,  private  investors  and 
community  organizations. 

o To  encourage  communities  to  improve  their  overall  appearance,  particularly 
along  major  highways,  at  entranceways,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
tourist  service  establishments. 

o To  encourage  hospitality  operators  to  upgrade  the  appearance  and  cleanliness 
of  establishments  and  improve  the  level  of  service. 

o To  improve  local  awareness  and  attitudes  towards  the  socio-economic 

benefits  of  tourism. 

o To  educate  those  involved  directly  in  the  hospitality  industry  on  how  to 
respond  to  tourists. 

The  foregoing  objectives,  combined  with  the  two  overiding  goals,  provide  the 
fundamental  basis  for  developing  a strategy.  The  actions  comprising  the  strategy 
respond  to,  and  are  directed  towards,  achieving  Game  Country’s  goals  and 
objectives. 
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4.2 


A TOURISM  STRATEGY  FOR  GAME  COUNTRY 


The  purpose  of  developing  a tourism  strategy  for  the  Game  Country  area  is  to 
provide  a framework  for  improving  and  expanding  the  local  tourism  industry.  A 
strategy  is  required  as  a starting  point  for  Game  Country’s  communities  and  key 
actors  to  work  together  in  developing  tourism.  However,  prior  to  proposing  such  a 
strategy,  two  issues  must  be  considered.  These  issues  include  the  zonal  boundaries 
of  the  Game  Country  area,  and  management  organizational  requirements. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Game  Country  Tourist  Zone  were  considered  illogical  for 
tourism  management  purposes  by  most  of  the  actors  who  provided  input  into  this 
study.  Indeed,  this  concern  is  substantiated  by  the  barriers  to  developing  tourism  in 
Game  Country. 

Nevertheless,  two  issues  be  kept  in  mind  by  Game  Country  communities.  First, 
there  is  no  magic  to  the  existing  artificial  boundaries.  Nothing  precludes  clusters  of 
communities  from  coordinating  their  tourism  efforts  with  other  nearby  communities 
located  in  adjacent  zones.  The  tourist  zones  of  northern  Alberta,  as  they  presently 
exist,  are  largely  artificially  created  administrative  units.  The  characteristics  and 
functional  interrelationships  of  various  groupings  of  communities,  located  within 
geographically  distinct  tourism  regions,  often  transcend  these  artificial  zone 
boundaries.  Communities  located  within  such  regions  are  not  restricted  in 
supporting  and  assisting  each  other  in  certain  tourism  initiatives. 

Game  Country  communities  would  be  well  advised  to  look  beyond  the  existing  zonal 
boundaries,  as  indeed  several  have,  to  consider  where  certain  tourism  efforts  can 
best  be  directed.  For  example,  it  is  obvious  that  the  northern  Game  Country 
communities  are  both  historically  and  functionally  a part  of  the  Peace  Country 
region.  The  South  Peace  Centennial  Museum  at  Beaverlodge  is  testimony  to  this 
historical  and  regional  relationship.  Further  testimony  is  offered  by  tour  operators 
which  ignore  zonal  boundaries,  and  provide  packaged  tours  of  the  Peace  Country 
that  include  Grande  Prairie.  Finally,  the  boundaries  of  the  South  Peace  Regional 
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Planning  Commission,  which  are  based  largely  on  functional  interrelationships, 
regional  characteristics  and  historic  political  alliances,  encompass  much  of  the 
northerly  "Peace  Portion"  of  Game  Country. 

Similarly,  the  resource-oriented  communities  located  in  the  southern  portion  of 
Game  Country  are  contained  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Yellowhead  Regional 
Planning  Commission.  In  terms  of  tourism  opportunities,  issues,  and  concerns,  these 
communities  have  far  more  in  common  with  other  nearby  "resource  " settlements 
located  outside  the  zone,  than  with  the  northern  "Peace  Country"  communities. 
Although  functional  tourism  interrelationships  among  the  resource  communities  may 
not  be  easily  identifiable  or  realistic,  alliances  can  be  formed  to  share  ideas  related 
to  these  common  opportunities,  issues  and  concerns. 

The  absence  of  a viable  Tourism  Association  at  this  point  in  time,  to  manage, 
finance  and  promote  tourism  development  in  the  Game  Country  area,  is  the  second 
major  issue  which  must  be  considered  prior  to  discussing  a tourism  strategy  for  the 
area.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  problems  with  the  zonal  boundaries,  a common  theme 
and  approach  for  developing  much  of  the  Game  Country  area  as  a tourism 
destination  is  identified  by  the  strategy.  This  theme  does,  in  fact,  apply  to  a logical 
tourism  unit  within  the  area.  However,  in  order  for  the  approach  to  work,  some 
form  of  organization,  capable  of  coordinating  and  managing  certain  required 
initiatives,  is  needed. 

In  the  absence  of  a Tourism  Association,  the  onus  rests  with  the  communities  to 
provide  such  an  organization.  Suggestions  on  organizational  requirements,  along 
with  the  proposed  approach,  are  described  in  the  sections  which  follow. 

4.2.1  The  Approach 

In  order  for  Game  Country  to  achieve  its  stated  goals,  an  innovative  new  approach 
towards  tourism  development  is  required.  This  approach  must  recognize  the  proven 
and  potential  markets,  build  upon  existing  assets,  and  overcome  major  barriers.  It 
must  give  the  area  a common  focus  and  a new  identity.  Furthermore,  it  must  serve 
to  bind  together,  and  allow  for  better  management  of.  Game  Country’s  many  and 
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diverse  biophysical,  cultural,  historical  and  socioeconomic  resources.  Most 

importantly,  it  must  provide  a realistic,  flexible  and  workable  starting  point  from 
which  the  communities  and  key  actors  of  Game  Country  can  develop  a more  viable 
and  prosperous  tourism  industry.  An  innovative  approach  need  not  be  complex.  In 
fact,  the  chances  of  successfully  implementing  an  approach  which  can  promote 
Game  Country  as  a tourism  destination,  and  bring  substantial  benefits  to  all  the 
communities  located  therein,  should  be  directly  proportional  to  its  level  of 
simplicity. 

The  approach  proposed  for  developing  the  local  tourism  industry,  and  Game 
Country  as  a destination  area  in  its  own  right,  focusses  on  the  major  highway 
corridor  and  its  associated  Alaskan  motif.  In  terms  of  a new  innovative  approach,  it 
represents  the  area’s  greatest  asset  and  strongest  theme.  In  effect,  it  is  the  area’s 
most  significant  opportunity  which,  until  now,  has  been  largely  overlooked.  The 
development  of  the  Alaska  Highway  corridor  resource  is  not  the  panacea  for  all  the 
woes  of  Game  Country’s  tourism  industry,  but  it  would  serve  to  overcome  many  of 
its  major  barriers  and  satisfy  the  area’s  principal  goals  and  objectives. 

As  was  stated  previously,  all  of  Game  Country’s  major  tourism  assets,  excepting  the 
wilderness  resource,  are  concentrated  along  the  highway  corridor.  These  include 
existing  tourism  attractions,  activities,  events  and  services,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
potential  opportunities  identified  in  Section  5.0.  Many  of  the  wilderness 

opportunities  also  can  be  experienced  along  the  highway  corridor,  although  most  of 
the  vast  wilderness  region  which  comprises  much  of  the  Game  Country  area  is 
located  beyond  the  corridor,  to  the  south  and  west.  Nevertheless,  for  the  more 
adventurous  visitor,  access  from  the  corridor  into  this  wilderness  region  is  easily 
attained. 

The  wilderness  region  can  augment  and  support  tourist  activity  which  is 
concentrated  in  the  highway  corridor.  But  the  major  focus  of  activity,  and  greatest 
benefits  to  be  potentially  derived,  will  remain  in  the  corridor.  The  focus  of  future 
tourism  attention;  therefore,  should  be  concentrated  on  the  highway  corridor. 
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Because  this  corridor  is  a segment  of  the  Alaska  Highway  system,  a viable  theme  to 
develop  for  promotion  and  marketing  purposes,  is  the  Alaskan  experience.  This  is  a 
well  recognized  and  successful  theme  with  a proven  market. 

Each  year,  significant  numbers  of  visitors  are  channeled  from  the  remainder  of  the 
province  onto  the  highway  corridor  through  Game  Country,  en  route  to  Alaska. 
Unlike  other  resources,  such  as  the  wilderness  region  which  is  available  in  many 
segments  of  the  province,  this  resource  represents  a feature  unique  to  the  Game 
Country  area.  It  also  represents  an  ideal  opportunity  for  Game  Country  to  "cash  in 
on  a good  thing".  Rather  than  being  an  area  to  get  through  as  quickly  as  possible 
on  the  way  to  Alaska,  Game  Country  can  become  a part  of  the  Alaskan  experience. 
Dawson  Creek,  British  Columbia,  has  already  done  so  by  declaring  itself  "Mile  0"  of 
the  Alaska  Highway.  Game  Country  can  do  so  by  billing  itself  as:  "Alberta’s  Game 
Country  - Gateway  to  the  Alaska  Highway". 

It  is  recognized  that  most  visitors  to  Game  Country  are  not  Alaska-bound  tourists. 
Nevertheless,  the  tools  developed  to  promote  and  market  the  Alaskan  theme  can  be 
adapted  to  any  promotional  strategy  for  the  zone.  Furthermore,  the  theme  provides 
the  area  with  a recognizable  identity,  one  that  is  more  meaningful  than  Game 
Country’s  current,  "a  whole  bunch  of  nothing".  Finally,  the  theme  can  provide  a 
perspective  of  where  Game  Country  is  located  geographically  in  relation  to  the 
remainder  of  the  province,  and  beyond. 

The  approach  proposed  involves,  among  other  techniques,  the  development  of  an 
exploration  guide  for  the  highway  corridor,  along  the  lines  of  the  Mile-Post 
Magazine* 7,  but  concentrating  exclusively  on  "Alberta’s  Game  Country  - Gateway 
to  the  Alaska  Highway".  The  Mile-Post  provides  detailed  information  on  things  to 
see  and  do,  historical  information,  and  interesting  anecdotes  about  specific 
communities  and  people.  The  information  is  provided  in  an  orderly  fashion 
proceeding  along  a highway  corridor.  The  focus  of  the  Magazine  is  the  various 
corridors  leading  to  Alaska. 


17  "Milepost  Magazine",  Alaska  Northwest  Publishing  Co.,  published  annually. 
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The  popularity  of  the  Mile-Post  Magazine  substantiates  the  fact  that  the  rubber-tire 
based  tourism  market  demands  comprehensive  tour  guides.  Tourists  need  to  be 
informed  in  advance  in  order  to  plan  their  trips  and  make  decisions  about  what  they 
will  see  and  do.  The  more  knowledge  they  have  concerning  a potential  destination, 
the  better  they  will  be  able  to  make  a decision  about  visiting  that  destination.  Tour 
guides  are  always  in  demand. 

The  principle  of  a Mile-Post  type  magazine  could  be  very  successfully  applied  to  an 
exploration  guide  for  Game  Country’s  highway  corridor.  A very  detailed  and 
comprehensive  type  of  exploration  tour  guide  has  been  developed  for  only  a few 
tourist  areas  of  the  province  . Game  Country  has  the  opportunity  to  be  one  of  the 
first  in  this  regard.  The  added  benefit  for  Game  Country  is  that  this  guide  could 
greatly  enhance  its  role  as  a tourist  destination.  Many  people  have  no  desire  to 
experience  Alaska  per  se,  but  they  may  wish  to  experience  Game  Country.  To  do 
so,  they  need  to  be  given  some  incentive  and  they  need  to  be  informed.  The 
exploration  guide  is  an  excellent  tool  for  serving  this  dual  purpose.  The  term 
"exploration"  is  in  itself  an  appealing  promotional  "gimmick"  in  that  it  connotes 
opportunities  for  adventurous  and  unique  experiences. 

Following  through  on  the  development  of  the  exploration  guide  and  theme  focus  for 
Game  Country’s  highway  corridor,  is  the  need  to  develop  a common  logo  and 
common  signage.  In  effect,  a common  Game  Country  look  is  needed.  The 
underlying  philosophy  behind  the  "common"  approach  is  that,  individually,  none  of 
the  Game  Country  communities  located  along  the  corridor  serve  as  significant 
destinations  on  their  own  merit.  However,  taken  collectively,  and  by  combining  and 
pooling  their  resources  and  the  best  each  has  to  offer  into  a comprehensive  package, 
the  area  has  far  more  potential  to  attract  visitors,  as  well  as  "detract  and  detain" 
them.  If  all  its  various  resources  are  treated  collectively.  Game  Country  can  be 
marketed  as  an  interesting  and  diverse  region. 
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The  "Badlands  and  Bones-A  Drive  Through  Time"  exploration  guide 
produced  by  Travel  Alberta  in  1982  was  the  first  such  guide. 


To  be  successful,  the  communities  would  have  to  adopt  this  collective  philosophy 
wholeheartedly.  Nowhere  would  this  new  collective  "one  for  all  and  all  for  one" 
approach  be  more  important  than  in  the  coordination  of  events  and  activities  that 
occur  throughout  Game  Country  on  an  annual  basis.  For  instance,  the  ideal 
situation  would  witness  a series  of  consecutive  winter  events,  starting  in  Whitecourt 
and  occurring  one  after  the  other  as  one  proceeds  along  the  highway  corridor  to 
Hythe.  Similarly,  the  major  summer  activities  and  attractions  would  be  scheduled  to 
allow  tourists  the  possibility  of  experiencing  all  of  them  in  a consecutive  manner. 
For  example,  Valleyview’s  summer  fair  may  not  attract  large  numbers  of  people 
from  outside  Game  Country  at  this  time;  but  it  may  well  benefit  if  it  were  to  be 
shouldered  on  either  side  by  Fox  Creek’s  Rodeo  and  Grande  Prairie’s  Lumberjack 
Bowl  activities.  The  underlying  theme,  providing  added  interest,  stature,  credibility 
and  spurring  travellers  onward  through  the  zone,  would  remain:  "Alberta’s  Game 

Country  - Gateway  to  the  Alaska  Highway." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  collective  approach  does  not  preclude  communities 
from  undertaking  their  own  tourism  initiatives  and  planning.  Communities  would 
still  be  responsible  for  considering  their  own  initiatives  and  planning.  To  have  the 
greatest  impact,  such  planning  should  be  undertaken  under  the  umbrella  of  Game 
Country’s  goals,  objectives  and  common  approach.  A considerable  degree  of 
coordinated  effort  will  be  required.  An  even  greater  requirement  will  be  that  of 
commitment. 

To  summarize,  the  approach  proposed  addresses  the  principal  tourism  goals  of  Game 
Country  as  identified  by  Game  Country  residents.  It  has  the  potential  to  increase 
tourism  activity  in  the  Game  Country  area  by  improving  that  area’s  role  as  a 
tourism  destination.  It  also  has  the  potential  of  meeting  many  of  the  key  objectives 
by: 


creating  a common  identity  and  focus; 
encouraging  the  coordination  of  events  and  activities; 
fostering  a logical  joint  marketing  strategy; 
creating  a new  look  and  positive  image; 
increasing  awareness  of  the  area  in  major  markets; 
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allowing  for  better  management  and  utilization  of  the  areas  many  and 
varied  resources,  assets  and  themes; 

creating  tools  for  "detracting  and  detaining"  tourists  and  encouraging 
overnight  visitation;  and, 

taking  advantage  of  the  area’s  distance  from  major  markets  by,  in 
turn,  utilizing  the  lure  of  an  even  more  distant  tourism  destination  - 
Alaska. 


4.2.2  Where  to  Start 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that,  as  an  initial  step,  appropriate  representatives  from 
each  of  the  communities  meet  to  discuss  Game  Country’s  future  as  a viable 
destination  area  using  the  approach  outlined  herein.  The  community  groups  which 
should  be  represented  include  municipal  councils  and  administrations,  tourism 
hospitality  associations.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  former  Tourism  Association, 
and  any  other  key  individuals  in  the  local  tourism  industry.  At  this  initial  meeting, 
interest  and  support  for  formally  organizing  into  a Game  Country  tourism  body  to 
develop  the  suggested  collective  approach  should  be  gauged,  and  the  Alaskan  motif 
for  the  highway  corridor  discussed. 

If  support  and  enthusiasm  is  evident,  it  is  recommended  that  a working  group  be 
established,  comprised  of  members  of  the  initial  groups  represented,  to  further 
explore  and  develop  the  details  of  preparing  an  exploration  guide.  This  working 
group’s  activities  can  serve  as  a means  of  maintaining  momentum.  At  the  same 
time,  in  the  absence  of  a Tourism  Association,  a formal  management  organization 
should  be  established,  capable  of  spearheading,  developing  and  implementing  the 
approach  adopted  by  the  participants. 

Organizational  Requirements 

In  order  to  develop  the  approach  described  herein  and  bring  it  to  fruition,  an 
aggressive  and  strong  management  type  of  organization  must  be  established.  This 
organization  will  be  required  to  not  only  coordinate  action,  it  will  need  to  take 
action.  Because  the  onus  in  developing  Game  Country  as  a tourism  destination  area 
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now  rests  with  the  communities,  local  elected  officials  should  be  involved  in  the 
organization  established.  These  officials  are  key  local  decision  makers,  and  have  the 
power  to  direct  policy  and  the  actions  of  municipal  staff.  Municipal  staff  members 
are  often  involved  in  undertaking  concrete  action  and  can  assist  in  developing 
tourism  initiatives.  Furthermore,  although  the  approach  proposed  herein  stresses  the 
coordination  of  tourism  resources,  the  development  of  most  resources,  such  as 
attractions,  activities  and  events,  takes  place  at  the  local  level.  Elected  officials 
themselves  are  often  involved  with  such  development,  or  have  a "hot  line"  into  the 
community  clubs  and  organizations  that  assume  this  responsibility.  Finally,  the 
economic  vitality  of  a community,  which  includes  the  tourism  industry,  is  largely 
the  responsibility  of  municipal  government.  Their  representation  on  a Game 
Country  tourism  organization;  therefore,  is  crucial. 

Equally  important  to  the  success  of  the  organization  is  representation  from  the 
hospitality  industry.  This  industry  has  the  greatest  vested  interest  in  expanding 
tourism  in  Game  Country  and;  therefore,  should  participate  fully  in  developing  the 
proposed  approach.  The  success  of  the  approach  relies  heavily  upon  the  tourism 
and  hospitality  industry  operators  for  support  and  assistance.  The  expertise  of  the 
industry  is  also  required.  In  particular,  key  individuals,  with  leadership  type 
qualities,  the  respect  of  their  peers,  and  the  ability  to  exert  considerable  influence  as 
required,  should  be  selected  from  organizations  such  as:  the  Whitecourt  Tourism 

Operators  Association;  the  Grande  Prairie  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  the  Trustees 
and  former  Board  members  of  the  Game  Country  Tourism  Association.  Hospitality 
industry  operators  from  all  the  communities  located  in  the  corridor  should  be 
included. 

Other  key  actors  in  the  tourism  industry,  such  as  representatives  of  local  historical 
societies,  also  should  be  considered.  However,  such  volunteer  group  representatives 
may  be  more  appropriately  assigned  to  special  working  committees,  which  could 
form  part  of  the  organization’s  structure  as  it  develops. 
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Regardless  of  the  final  makeup  of  the  organization,  clear  management  and 
organizational  guidelines  should  be  established  at  the  outset.  Such  guidelines  should 
be  as  simple  as  possible  in  order  to  be  attractive  to  potential  members  and 
volunteers. 

The  principal  roles  of  the  organization  will  be: 

to  develop  a detailed  strategy  for  the  Game  Country  corridor  using  the 
approach  proposed  as  a starting  point; 
to  implement  the  detailed  strategy; 

to  continually  coordinate  and  update  strategy  components;  and, 
to  monitor  the  detailed  strategy. 

In  order  to  fulfill  these  roles,  the  organization  will  require:  strong  leadership;  major 
commitment;  and,  financial  resources.  Financial  resources  for  certain  aspects  of  the 
approach  are  identified  herein.  Ideas  for  accessing  or  generating  additional 
resources  should  be  considered.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  potential 
organization  thus  described  is  referred  to  as  the  Game  Country  Tourism  Group. 

Initial  Tasks 

The  Game  Country  Tourism  Group  should  consider  undertaking  four  initial  tasks 
directed  at  developing  the  approach  as  described.  These  tasks  include: 
incorporation  as  a registered  society; 
the  design  and  development  of  the  exploration  guide; 
provision  of  proper  signage;  and, 

identification  of  potential  financial  resources  with  which  to  implement  the 
approach. 

The  focus  of  the  approach  proposed  herein  is  the  development  of  an  exploration 
guide  entitled,  "Alberta’s  Game  Country  - Gateway  to  the  Alaska  Highway".  In 
order  to  access  funding  programs  which  are  in  place  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
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such  a guide,  the  Tourism  Group  must  be  formally  incorporated.  The  first  task  of 
the  Tourism  Group;  therefore,  will  be  to  incorporate  as  a registered  society  under 
the  Societies  Act. 

The  second  task  will  be  to  actually  develop  the  guide  itself.  The  guide  should  be 
professionally  produced  and  the  following  items  should  be  considered: 

the  appropriateness  of  the  title; 

more  precise  definitions  of  target  market  segments,  based  upon  the 
market  segmentation  analysis  contained  herein; 

an  attractive,  unique  and  "eyecatching"  logo  capable  of  becoming  a 
common  logo  for  all  future  promotional  material,  and  forming  a 
significant  component  of  the  guide  cover; 

the  exact  contents  of  the  guide,  its  structure,  its  style  and  its  format. 

Financial  assistance  to  undertake  the  foregoing,  and  develop  a high  quality 
exploration  type  guide,  may  be  available  through  Program  5.3  - Exploration  Guides, 
of  the  Canada/Alberta  Tourism  Agreement.  Only  tourism  zone  associations  and 
other  not-for  profit  organizations  are  eligible  for  assistance.  Up  to  100  percent  of 
development  costs  to  a maximum  of  $35,000  can  be  made  available.  Printing  and 
distribution  costs  are  not  eligible  and  the  Tourism  Group  will  need  to  explore  other 
means  of  financing  these  costs.  For  example,  a separate  brochure  comprised  of 
advertisements  for  commercial  tourism  services,  such  as  restaurants  and 
hotels/motels,  could  be  inserted  in  the  guide.  This  brochure  could  be  developed  as 
an  advertising  feature  and  updated  annually.  Advertising  revenues  generated  could 
then  be  used  by  the  Tourism  Group  to  offset  the  printing  and  distribution  costs  of 
the  guide. 

To  be  considered  for  eligibility  under  the  Program,  the  guide  must  apply  to  a region 
with  a common  theme  or  scenic/historic  route,  capable  of  attracting  a national  and 
international  market.  Both  these  requirements  can  apply  to  the  Game  Country 
concept  as  proposed.  The  guide,  as  defined  by  Program  5.3,  is  intended  to  describe 
attractions  and  points  of  interest  within  a region  or  along  a route.  Although 
activities  and  events  are  not  specifically  mentioned,  it  can  be  argued  that  such 
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activities  and  events  depict  the  character  and  culture  of  a region.  Events  are  an 
important  marketing  tool  to  induce  tourist/visitor  interaction  within  an  area  and  its 
unique  and  individual  elements. 

As  a first  step  in  developing  the  guide,  the  Tourism  Group  should  approach 
Canada/Alberta  Tourism  Agreement  staff  to  ensure  the  project  is  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  the  Program,  and  Alberta  Tourism  technical  resource  staff  to  get  ideas  on: 
the  format  of  the  guide;  what  has  been  done  elsewhere;  and,  whom  to  approach  for 
professional  assistance  in  developing  the  guide. 

The  third  step  the  Tourism  Group  should  consider  is  "beefing  up"  the  status  of  the 
highway  corridor  itself.  An  effective  method  of  doing  so  is  through  visible  and 
informative  signage.  Alberta  Transportation  and  Utilities,  in  concert  with  Alberta 
Culture,  has  constructed  a large  information  sign  to  guide  visitors  along  the 
Crowsnest  Pass  Historic  Corridor  on  Highway  3 in  southern  Alberta.  A similar  sign 
located  at  both  entrances  of  "Alberta’s  Game  Country  - Gateway  to  the  Alaska 
Highway"  corridor,  and  sporting  the  Game  Country  logo,  could  be  constructed.  This 
is  important  not  only  for  generating  interest  and  encouraging  tourists  to  stop,  but 
also  for  defining  the  Game  Country  area  as  a tourism  entity.  The  common  logo 
could  be  shown  on  all  directional  and  information  signs  erected  along  the  highway 
which  identify  attractions  and  points  of  interest.  Signs  that  simply  remind  visitors 
they  are  travelling  a particular  route  also  could  be  considered.  In  order  to  initiate 
construction  of  high  quality  information  signage,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that 
the  Tourism  Group  approach  Alberta  Transportation  and  Utilities,  Alberta  Culture 
and  their  local  MLA’s  for  assistance.  The  signs  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  Game 
Country  "look"  and  theme.  Over  the  longer  term,  formal  designation  of  the  route  as 
the  Alaska  Gateway  Highway  could  be  considered. 

The  fourth  and  final  task  the  Tourism  Group  should  undertake  immediately  upon 
formation,  is  to  identify  potential  sources  of  operating  funds  and  funds  for 
guide/brochure  printing  and  distribution.  Assistance  may  be  available  through 
government  programs  other  than  the  Canada/Alberta  Tourism  Agreement.  Alberta 
Tourism  may  be  of  assistance  in  this  identification  process.  Contributions  from 
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municipalities,  community  organizations.  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  hospitality 
industry  also  should  be  considered.  Guidelines  on  how  contributions  could  be 
collected  from  hospitality  operators  on  a structured  and  systematic  basis  should  be 
developed. 

Ideas  to  Consider 

The  tourism  approach  and  preliminary  implementation  tasks  proposed  for  Game 
Country  are  intended  to  serve  as  a starting  point  for  the  Tourism  Group  which  will 
enable  it  to  enhance  the  local  tourism  industry  and  promote  the  area  as  a true 
destination.  However,  the  work  of  the  Tourism  Group  must  be  ongoing  in  order  to: 
succeed  over  the  long-term;  create  a bona  fide  Alaska  Highway-type  attraction; 
and,  develop  a more  stable  tourism  resource  base.  Continual  coordination, 
encouragement,  monitoring  and  new  development  will  be  required.  Some  ideas 
which  the  Group  should  consider  in  its  longer-term  planning  are  listed  below: 

o The  development  of  the  opportunities  rated  in  Section  4.0  as  having  a high 
potential  to  succeed,  and  which  can  support  and  add  to  the  highway  corridor 
tourism  thrust,  should  be  encouraged  through  the  appropriate  body. 
Appropriate  bodies  include  the  private  sector,  the  municipality,  or  the 
provincial  government.  Opportunities  to  be  developed  on  a joint 
public/private  partnership  basis  are  particularly  attractive  and  should  be 
further  investigated  and  encouraged. 

o A longer-term,  more  detailed  marketing  strategy  should  be  developed  which 
will  ensure  that  promotion  and  advertising  in  key  market  segments  is 
ongoing,  and  continues  well  into  the  future.  A short-term  promotional  blitz 
that  "fades  and  dies  away"  may  spur  some  initial  interest,  but  also  may  "fade 
and  die  away"  in  the  minds  of  prospective  tourists.  An  ongoing  program 
will  serve  to  continually  remind  the  market  of  Game  Country’s  existence  and 
its  attributes,  and  will  encourage  favourable  market  psychological 
"positioning".  Longer-term  marketing  and  development  of  strategies  will  also 
ensure  that  changing  trends  in  the  tourism  industry,  such  as  the  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  younger  and  more  active  seniors,  are  considered. 
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Once  Game  Country’s  tourism  program  is  in  place,  joint  Alaskan 
promotional  efforts  with  British  Columbia  and  areas  to  the  south  may  be 
considered.  Promotional  efforts  also  should  be  coordinated  with  automobile 
associations,  particularly  the  American  and  Canadian  Associations. 

o In  developing  promotional  materials,  both  in  the  short  and  longer-term,  the 
concept  of  distance  as  an  alluring  prospect  in  its  own  right  should  be 
incorporated.  Studies  have  shown  that  the  far-off  distance  has  a special 
allure  about  it  simply  because  it  is  far  off.  This  is  certainly  one  factor 
which  adds  to  the  appeal  Alaska  holds  for  many  visitors.  As  physical 
distance  increases,  perceived  distance  also  increases,  but  at  a lesser  rate. 
Some  visitors  find  travel  so  stimulating,  "that  the  further  they  go,  the  further 
they  want  to  go.  This  principle  bodes  well  for  Game  Country  which  can 
potentially  turn  its  constraint  of  distance  from  major  markets  into  an  asset. 
Nothing  can  be  done  about  Game  Country’s  geographic  location,  but  it  can 
be  made  to  work  in  its  favour.  The  challenge  is  to  keep  visitors  interested 
once  they  reach  the  zone. 

o Well  marked  scenic  drives  are  very  popular  with  tourists.  The  communities, 
with  possible  assistance  from  provincial  government  departments,  should 
continually  upgrade  and  develop  the  scenic  potential  of  the  highway 
corridor. 


4.2.3  The  Role  of  the  Communities 


The  success  of  the  approach  proposed  for  making  the  most  of  Game  Country’s 
major  highway  corridor  asset,  through  the  promotion  of  the  Alaskan  motif  and  the 
coordination  of  tourism  resources,  relies  solely  on  the  efforts  of  the  individual 
communities  located  within  that  corridor.  The  underlying  principle  to  the  approach 


19  Mayo,  Edward  and  Jarvis,  Lance:  "Objectives  Distance  VS  Subjective 

Distance  and  the  Far-Off  Destination",  Tourism  Services  Marketing: 
Advances  in  Theory  and  Practice.  Special  Conference  Series,  Volume  II, 
1986,  Cleveland  State  University,  Page  43. 
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is  that  the  "sum  of  the  whole"  is  stronger  than  any  of  its  parts.  The  proposed 
approach  fully  recognizes  that  each  community  is  responsible  for  its  own  tourism 
campaign.  As  such,  the  development  of  the  tourism  industry  in  Game  Country  is 
still  largely  a local  matter  to  be  undertaken  on  a local,  albeit  coordinated,  basis. 

As  a first  step,  each  community  would  be  well  advised  to  develop  a community 
tourism  action  plan.  The  development  of  such  a plan  will  not  only  provide  a clear 
vision  of  tourism  resources  and  potential,  but  will  bring  all  the  key  actors  together 
and  generate  local  interest. 

In  developing  such  a plan,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  a true  and  realistic 
assessment  of  resources  and  potential  be  undertaken.  It  is  further  recommended  that 
each  community  select  one  major  theme  to  develop  as  opposed  to  following  a 
number  of  diverse  avenues.  Tourism  resources  in  most  communities,  as  well  as 
realistic  potential,  is  limited.  It  makes  most  sense,  therefore,  to  do  one  thing,  and 
do  it  well.  By  concentrating  and  managing  limited  resources,  success  is  for  more 
likely  to  be  achieved  than  by  spreading  these  resources  "too  thin."  The  tourism  roles 
and  resources  of  each  community  are  summarized  below: 

Whitecourt:  More  so  than  any  other  Game  Country  community,  Whitecourt 
has  recognized  the  potential  importance  of  tourism  by  taking  concrete  steps 
in  that  regard.  An  action  plan  already  has  been  prepared  and  a Tourism 
Operators  Association  has  been  formed.  The  Town  also  has  selected  a 
principal  theme  and  would  be  well  advised  to  concentrate  on  that  theme 
since  it  has  the  greatest  potential  of  succeeding  and  capturing  a segment  of 
the  Alberta  tourism  market.  The  theme  concentrates  on  winter  activities,  in 
particular  snowmobiling.  Whitecourt  should  continue  to  bill  itself  as  the 
"Snowmobile  Capital  of  Alberta".  For  further  stature,  and  in  support  of  the 
overall  approach,  a subcaption  could  be  added  which  identifies  it  as  "Game 
Country’s  Winter  Games  Centre".  Whitecourt  is  ideally  located  vis-a-vis 
Edmonton  for  capturing  the  winter  weekend  sporting  activities  market  and 
should  consider  joint  ventures  with  Edson,  also  a major  snowmobile  area. 
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Fox  Creek:  This  community  is  located  in  the  heart  of  some  of  the  better 

and  more  scenic  hunting  and  fishing  opportunities  in  Game  Country.  The 
Town,  therefore,  should  concentrate  on  providing  the  facilities  necessary  to 
accommodate  tourists  interested  in  experiencing  the  surrounding  wilderness 
area.  Also,  the  Alberta  Transportation  campgrounds  located  on  both  sides  of 
the  Town  are  the  best  used  in  the  entire  Game  Country  zone  which  suggests 
the  need  to  develop  additional  campgrounds  along  the  highway  corridor, 
losegun  and  Smoke  Lakes  could  be  actively  promoted  within  the  community, 
since  Fox  Creek  is  the  nearest  service  centre.  A hunting/fishing  lodge 
opportunity  proposed  for  Smoke  Lake  also  could  be  considered  for  the 
longer-term.  The  Town  could  promote  itself  as  "Game  Country’s  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Centre". 

Valleyview:  This  Town  is  located  at  the  crossroads  of  a number  of  auto  tour 
opportunities.  The  tourist  has  the  option  of  continuing  on  the  Alaska 
Highway  segment  of  Game  Country’s  major  highway  corridor,  or  travelling 
north  on  Highway  2,  either  to  Peace  River  or  to  link  into  the  Mackenzie 
Highway  system.  Valleyview;  therefore,  serves  a major  rubber-tire  tourist 
service  function.  An  opportunity  to  entice  tourists  to  stay  longer  in  the 
Town  is  available  through  its  role  in  promoting  the  zone’s  diversity  of 
natural  resources  theme,  with  the  development  of  the  flour  mill  museum 
and,  potentially,  an  oil  interpretive  centre.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Town 
continue  to  take  advantage  of  its  location  and  bill  itself  as  "Portal  to  the 
Peace"  and  "Gateway  to  the  Mackenzie  Highway"  but  add,  as  a subscript 
"Game  Country’s  Crossroads  Point." 

Grande  Prairie:  Unlike  the  remaining  Game  Country  communities,  Grande 
Prairie  has  a substantial  population  base  and;  therefore,  a larger  resource 
base  from  which  to  work  in  developing  tourism.  However,  tourism  has  not 
played  a major  role  in  the  City’s  economic  development  scenario  to  date, 
although  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  this  situation.  Nevertheless, 
the  many  discussions  held  with  the  key  actors  in  the  local  tourism  industry 
revealed  a perceived  lack  of  major  tourism  potential  in  the  traditional  sense. 
Rather,  Grande  Prairie  tourism  actors,  in  particular  facility  operators,  see  the 


continued  provision  of  tourism  services,  shopping  opportunities,  and 
conventioneering  as  their  major  tourism  roles.  The  strong  cultural  presence 
in  the  City  serves  to  augment  these  roles.  Although  not  strong  in  terms  of 
traditional  tourism  attractions,  the  roles  Grande  Prairie  does  perform 
generate  substantial  dollars  in  the  tourism  industry.  The  City  is  the  major 
urban  service  centre  of  the  "Peace  Country"  and  northwest  Alberta.  Grande 
Prairie  would  be  well  advised  to  continue  to  develop  these  roles  and,  in  the 
framework  of  the  overall  Game  Country  approach,  bill  itself  as  "Game 
Country’s  Urban  Centre". 

Grande  Prairie  also  has  considerable  potential  to  bill  itself  as  "Game 
Country’s  Summer  Games  Centre."  Recent  events  have  suggested  that  the 
City  is  well  on  the  way  to  living  up  to  this  slogan.  In  the  Summer  of  1986, 
Grande  Prairie  hosted  the  Alberta  Hot  Air  Balloon  Championships.  Hot  air 
balloon  championships  are  a regular  summer  event  in  the  Grande  Prairie  area 
and  attract  tourists,  both  spectators  and  participants,  from  well  beyond  the 
zone.  The  event  is  colourful  and  spectacular  and;  therefore,  is  generally 
considered  a high  profile  type  of  activity.  This  past  year,  the  City 
promoted,  on  a province-wide  basis,  other  major  events  in  concert  with  the 
Championships  and  ensured  that  the  timing  and  sequence  of  events  were 
coordinated.  This  took  a great  deal  of  effort  on  the  part  of  numerous 
organizations,  service  clubs,  businesses  and  the  media.  It  was  estimated  that 
3,200  persons  participated  in  the  events  or  were  visitors  from  outside  the 
City,  many  of  whom  were  from  outside  the  zone.  The  promotion  campaign, 
referred  to  as  "Take  a Grande  Prairie  Break,"  was  thus  judged  by  organizers 
to  be  a success.  Such  sporting  opportunities,  combined  with  the  very  high 
quality  golf  courses  available  nearby,  and  the  cultural  richness  of  the  City, 
will  assist  Grande  Prairie  in  marketing  itself  as  the  "Summer  Games  Centre" 
of  not  only  Game  Country,  but  northern  Alberta. 

Sexsmith:  Sexsmith  has  a strong  agricultural  history.  The  Town  itself  is 

named  after  an  early  settler  in  the  area  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  pioneer 
agricultural  development  of  the  "Peace  Country".  The  Town  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  canola  or  rapeseed  growing  country  and  its  most  notable  agricultural 
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feature  is  the  Northern  Alberta  Rapeseed  Plant.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
Town  bill  itself  as  "Game  Country’s  Canola  Centre"  and  maximize  the 
"detract  and  detain"  opportunity  resulting  from  the  upgrading  of  Highway  59 
as  a bypass  route,  around  Grande  Prairie,  to  British  Columbia  and  Alaska. 

Beaverlodge:  This  Town  has  perhaps  the  greatest  potential  for  capitalizing 

on  the  historical  agricultural  motif.  The  current  theme,  which  stems  from 
the  proximity  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Station,  could  be  further 
developed  by  promoting  the  interesting  agricultural  history  of  the  Town  and 
its  immediate  area,  and  concentrating  on  the  South  Peace  Centennial 
Museum  as  the  major  historical  focus.  As  such,  the  Town  could  bill  itself  as 
"Game  Country’s  Agricultural  Centre". 

Hythe:  This  community  is  unique  in  the  province  in  that  it  boasts  some  of 
the  best  berry  growing  conditions  available.  The  Saskatoon  Berry  Processing 
Plant  is  testimony  to  the  suitability  of  the  conditions.  Hythe  would  be  well 
advised  to  further  develop  and  promote  the  uniqueness  of  its  Saskatoon  berry 
status  - a uniqueness  that  could  have  considerable  tourist  appeal.  A major 
berry  event  could  be  developed  as  a focal  activity  for  the  community’s  berry 
industry,  combined  with  plant  tours  and  the  sale  of  local  berry  products  and 
souvenirs.  The  Town  should  bill  itself  as  "Game  Country’s  Saskatoon  Berry 
Capital."  This  is  particularly  relevant  in  that  the  strain  of  Saskatoon  berry 
produced  in  the  Hythe  area  is  referred  to  as  the  "smoky"  variety. 


In  developing  community  tourism  action  plans,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the 
Game  Country  tourism  objectives,  identified  in  Section  4.1.4,  be  considered.  Many 
of  these  objectives  are  at  the  community  level,  are  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
communities,  and  are  community  responsibilities.  Specifically,  it  is  recommended 
that  all  action  plans  consider  the  following  community  tourism  related  issues: 

Tourism  Awareness:  Tourism  is  everyone’s  business  - the  residents,  the 

elected  officials,  and  the  business  people.  To  be  successful,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  local  economy,  it  must  be  given  a higher  priority  and  a 
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higher  profile.  A sound  method  of  giving  tourism  increased  stature,  and 
developing  it  as  a viable  industry,  is  to  increase  public  knowledge.  The 
public  needs  to  know  what  tourism  is  all  about,  and  why  it  is  important  to 
their  community.  Community  awareness  campaigns  are  required.  These 
should  be  targetted  at:  the  general  public,  through  brochures  and  public 

meetings  on  tourism  planning;  local  business  people,  through  concrete 
examples  of  how  increased  tourism  can  mean  increased  revenues;  children, 
through  school  programs  dealing  with  the  role  of  tourism  in  providing  future 
jobs;  and  community  service  clubs  and  organization,  through  identification 
of  how  support  of  tourism  activities  and  events  can  further  their  own  cause 
and  support  their  groups.  A recently  completed  "Alberta 

Tourism/Hospitality  Education  and  Training  Study",  prepared  for  Alberta 
Tourism,  is  a significant  step  towards  identifying  opportunities  of  increasing 
tourism  awareness. 

Opportunity  Development:  Communities  should  "follow  through"  on  those 

opportunities  identified  in  Section  4.0  as  having  high  potential.  This  could 
be  done  by  developing,  encouraging  and  facilitating  the  development  of 
those  opportunities  which  will  best  support  community  and  zonal  tourism 
goals.  The  right  "climate"  for  private  and  private/public  investment  should 
be  created. 

Community  Appearance  and  Appeal:  An  active  role  should  be  played  in 

"sprucing  up"  communities  and  ensuring  that  the  highway  corridor  offers  an 
attractive,  scenic  driving  opportunity.  Entranceways  and  tourist  services  and 
facilities,  such  as  information  booths,  require  particular  attention.  Facilities 
and  attractions  should  be  tastefully  and  clearly  marked  with  signs  showing 
the  common  Game  Country  logo.  Wherever  possible,  public  information 
pulloffs  in  communities  should  be  integrated  with  private  sector  tourist 
services.  Large,  attractive  and  appealing  welcome-type  community 
identification  signs  should  be  located  at  each  entranceway.  These  signs 
should  show  some  commonality  and  include  the  Game  Country  motif  and 
logo  as  well  as  the  major  community  focus.  For  example,  Whitecourt’s  sign 
could  read  as  follows: 
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Welcome  To 


WHITECOURT 

"SNOWMOBILE  CAPITAL  OF  ALBERTA" 


Game  Country’s  Winter  Games  Centre 


Information  and  brochures  should  be  available  near  the  entrance  to  welcome 
visitors. 

Complementary  Alliances:  Communities  should  work  closely  and  develop 

viable  alliances  with  communities  and  regions  that  share  common  tourism 
themes  and  where  opportunities  for  developing  complementary,  as  opposed 
to  competitive,  tourism  programs  exist. 

All  community  tourism  action  plans  should  be  prepared  within  the  common 
framework  of  the  Game  Country  approach.  Assistance  for  preparing  such 
community  action  plans  is  available  from  Alberta  Tourism  through  the  Community 
Tourism  Action  Plan  Manual. 

4.2.4  The  Role  of  the  Hospitality  Industry 

The  hospitality  industry  has  a major  role  to  play  in  developing  and  enhancing  the 
tourism  industry  in  Game  Country.  In  fact,  as  was  previously  stated,  this  industry 
has  the  most  to  gain  from  increased  tourism  and;  therefore,  has  the  greatest  vested 
interest  in  its  promotion.  The  primary  responsibility  for  addressing  certain  of  the 
objectives  identified  in  Section  4.1.4  lies  with  the  hospitality  operators  themselves. 
Specifically,  the  hospitality  industry  must  assume  responsibility  for  the  following: 
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Appearance  of  Hospitality  Establishments:  The  need  to  upgrade  the 

appearance  and  cleanliness  of  hospitality  establishments  was  identified  at  all 
public  workshops  and  by  many  key  tourism  actors  in  Game  Country.  This 
need  has  been  translated  into  an  objective,  the  achievement  of  which  is  the 
sole  responsibility  and  purvue  of  the  owners  of  these  establishments. 
Although  most  establishments  in  Game  Country  are  generally  well 
maintained  and  clean,  there  is  room  for  improvement,  particularly  where 
restaurants  and  service  stations  abut  major  highways.  These  establishments 
often  act  as  "windows"  to  the  remainder  of  Game  Country,  and  their 
appearance  is  critical.  The  hospitality  industry  may  wish  to  consider 

establishing  and  implementing  a zonal  approval  and  award  system  along  the 
lines  of  the  American  Automobile  Association’s  or  Travel  Alberta’s 
"approved  accommodations"  system. 

Providing  an  appealing  and  attractive  environment  is  important  in  all 
establishments  frequented  by  visitors.  The  establishment  owners  themselves 
have  the  most  to  gain  by  upgrading  premises  and  ensuring  a high  standard  of 
cleanliness.  Such  factors  are  easily  controllable  and  are  "tangible  cues" 
customers  use  to  determine  first,  if  they  want  to  stay,  and  second,  if  they 
will  return.  Another  cue,  equally  important,  but  more  difficult  to  control,  is 
employee  friendliness  and  level  of  service. 

Hospitality  Training  and  Education:  Friendliness  and  good  service  are 

perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  cues  that  tourists  look  for  when  on  a 
pleasure  vacation.  These  qualities  can  literally  "make  or  break"  a hospitality 
establishment.  They  can  also  add  to  or  detract  substantially  from  the  overall 
reaction  to  an  entire  area.  The  need  for  additional  education  and  training  in 
the  hospitality  industry  has  long  been  recognized.  Courses  and  training 
workshops  are  available  through  Alberta  Tourism  and  the  Grande  Prairie 
Regional  College.  However,  substantially  more  effort  and  attention  should 
be  directed  not  only  at  providing  for  more  educational  programs,  at  all 
levels,  but  at  making  the  industry  aware  of  the  importance  of  proper 
training  and  education.  The  College  provides  an  ideal  venue  for 
accommodating  training  needs  in  Game  Country. 
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The  Alberta  Tourism  "Hospitality  Education  and  Training  Study,"  mentioned 
earlier,  is  but  a start  in  promoting  more  and  better  programs.  Much  of  the 
initiative  must  come  from  the  industry  members  themselves.  Game  Country 
tourism  operators  should  consider  ways  and  means  of  improving  the 
friendliness  and  level  of  service  of  their  employees  in  the  short-term,  and 
lobbying  for  more  recognition  of  training  needs  in  the  longer-term.  Tourism 
awareness  training  must  start  with  owners  and  managers. 

Promotional  Techniques:  Game  Country  hospitality  operators  must  assume 

greater  responsibility  for  promotion,  either  jointly,  or  within  their  own 
establishments.  Promotional  techniques  need  not  be  elaborate  and  expensive. 
The  most  effective  technique  is  to  simply  provide  information  in  simple 
forms  such  as  brochures,  placemats,  or  maps.  Orientation  packages  should 
be  made  available  at  hotels  and  other  service  centres  which  tell  visitors  what 
they  need  to  know  about  an  area  and  what  to  do.  Joint  ventures,  such  as 
coupons  or  reduced  rates  as  incentives  to  frequent  certain  establishments, 
should  be  considered.  These  techniques  can  be  very  effective  in  encouraging 
longer  stays,  return  visits,  and  the  opening  of  new  markets.  Visitors  often 
collect  brochures  and  informative  guides  to  take  home  and  show  others. 


4.2.5  The  End  Result  - A Recommended  Scenario 

A recommended  scenario  for  Game  Country’s  major  highway  corridor  in  future, 
which  could  result  from  the  implementation  of  the  approach  as  proposed,  is 
illustrated  by  Map  1 1 and  would  be  comprised  of  the  following  major  components: 

o A large  information  sign  identifying  the  area  as  "Alberta’s  Game 
Country  - Gateway  to  the  Alaska  Highway"  would  be  located  on  the 
major  highway  corridor  near  both  entrance  points  into  the  area. 
Appropriate  pull-offs  would  be  constructed.  The  signs  would  display 
the  Game  Country  logo  and  include  a large  route  map  showing  key 
attractions  and  points  of  interest  along  the  way.  Corresponding 
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single  page  maps  would  be  available  for  visitors  to  take  along  with 
them.  The  Game  Country  exploration  guide  would  be  referenced  on 
the  single  page  maps.  Also,  the  location  of  tourist  information 
centres  and  where  the  exploration  guide  and  other  tourist  information 
could  be  obtained,  would  be  noted.  "You  are  now  leaving"  and/or 
"you  are  now  entering"  Game  Country  signs  would  be  erected  at  the 
entrance/exit  points. 

o Identification,  directional,  points  of  interest,  and  route  identification 
signs,  all  bearing  the  common  Game  Country  logo  and  Game  Country 
"look",  would  be  located  at  appropriate  points  along  the  highway 
corridor. 

o Welcome-type  of  community  identification  signs  would  be  located  at 
the  entranceways  of  all  communities  located  along  the  corridor. 
Although  the  prime  focus  of  each  sign  would  relate  to  the  community 
itself,  the  Game  Country  logo,  and  its  tourism  theme  in  the  context 
of  the  Game  Country  tourism  destination  area,  would  be  clearly  and 
visibly  identified. 

o Tourist  information  centres  would  be  located  near  community 

entranceways.  These  centres  would  "sport"  the  Game  Country  logo 
and  promote  all  Game  Country  attractions,  events  and  activities,  as 
well  as  those  of  each  individual  community.  Complete  and 
comprehensive  Game  Country  exploration  tour  guides  would  be 
available.  The  Game  Country  look,  logo  and  theme  would  be  clearly 
visible  and  identifiable  on  all  such  guides. 

o Common  forms  of  Game  Country  promotional  materials,  again 

featuring  the  area’s  logo  and  theme,  would  be  used  and/or  available 
in  all  hospitality  and  tourist  service  establishments. 
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TOURISM  OPPORTUNITIES 


An  extensive  list  of  34  tourism  opportunities  has  been  identified  and  assessed  in 
terms  of  development  potential.  The  identification  and  preliminary  assessment  of 
the  opportunities  resulted  from  an  exhaustive  inventory  of  Game  Country’s 
resources  and  assets,  supported  by  public  meetings  and  extensive  interviews  with 
people  representing  a wide  variety  of  interests  in  the  area’s  tourism  sector.  The 
opportunities  range  from  attempts  to  take  advantage  of  the  zone’s  various  natural 
features,  to  innovative  artificial  attractions.  All  the  opportunities  identified  can 
serve  to  enhance  Game  Country’s  tourism  industry  and  can  be  accommodated  within 
the  tourism  strategy  described  in  Section  4.0.  However,  some  have  greater 
development  potential  than  others.  This  Section  rates  the  34  opportunities  identified 
in  terms  of  development  potential,  and  provides  a description  and  preliminary 
feasibility  analysis  for  each  opportunity.  More  detailed  feasibility  analyses  are 
provided  for  those  rated  as  having  the  highest  potential.  Those  opportunities  with 
readily  identifiable  geographic  locations  are  shown  by  Map  12.  The  concentration 
of  such  opportunities  along  Game  Country’s  major  highway  corridor  is  illustrated  by 
this  map. 


5.1  RATING  OF  TOURISM  OPPORTUNITIES 

A simple  weighing  method  was  applied  to  each  of  the  opportunities  recognized  in 
the  identification  and  assessment  phase  of  the  study.  This  approach  allowed  some 
semblance  of  quantitative  analysis  to  what  would  otherwise  be  a qualitative  exercise. 
The  methodology  consisted  of  applying  a numerical  weight,  ranging  from  one  to 
five,  with  five  representing  the  highest  score,  to  a series  of  factors  that  were 
employed  to  estimate  each  opportunity’s  potential.  The  factors  included:  perceived 
market  demand;  level  of  attractiveness  for  a private  or  public  sector  investor; 
location  vis-a-vis  target  markets;  compatibility  with  the  zone’s  tourism  goals  and 
objectives;  competing  opportunities;  degree  of  public  support;  job  creation  potential; 
and,  other  socioeconomic  benefits.  Upon  completion  of  this  exercise,  those 
opportunities  that  were  included  in  the  top  third  of  the  scoring  range  were 
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considered  to  have  high  potential  for  development  purposes.  Those  that  scored  in 
the  middle  third  were  considered  to  have  medium  potential,  and  those  that  were  in 
the  bottom  third  of  the  range  of  scores  were  rendered  as  having  low  potential. 

This  methodology  resulted  in  the  opportunities  being  rated  as  follows: 

I Opportunities  Considered  to  Have  High  Potential 

1.  Develop  Loop  Interpretive  and  Hiking  Trails 

2.  Develop  a Black  Bear  Hunting  Package 

3.  Develop  Interpretive  Trails  at  Kleskun  Hills 

4.  Develop  a Trumpeter  Swan  Interpretive  Centre 

5.  Develop  a Forestry  Interpretive  Centre  at  Whitecourt 

6.  Develop  an  Agricultural  Tour  Guide 

7.  Develop  a Conventional  Oil  Recovery  Interpretive  Centre  at 
Valleyview 

8.  Develop  the  South  Peace  Centennial  Museum  as  a Working  Museum 

9.  Develop  a Pioneer  History  Brochure  of  Game  Country 

10.  Develop  Whitecourt  Cross-Country  Ski  and  Snowmobile  Brochures 

11.  Develop  an  Auto  Tour  Guide  for  Game  Country  Circle  Tours 

12.  Develop  Bed  and  Breakfast  Operations 

13.  Promote  and  Sell  Locally  Produced  Souvenirs 

14.  Develop  a Lighter-Than-Air  Park  at  Clairmont 

II  Opportunities  Considered  to  Have  Medium  Potential 

15.  Develop  the  Kakwa  Falls  Area  as  a Tourist  Destination 

16.  Promote  Canoeing  Opportunities 

17.  Develop  a Hunting  and  Fishing  Lodge  at  Smoke  Lake 

18.  Develop  a Deep  Basin  Interpretive  Centre  at  Elmworth 

19.  Develop  Farm  Vacation  Experience  Operations 

20.  Develop  Original  Settlement  Sites 

21.  Develop  Old  Flour  Mill  Museum  at  Valleyview 

22.  Develop  Whitecourt  Historical  Village 
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23.  Develop  a Historic  Tour  Package 

24.  Develop  the  House  Mountain  Ski  Project 

25.  Develop  a Four  Season  Resort  at  House  Mountain 

26.  Investigate  Potential  Uses  of  CFS  Beaverlodge 

27.  Promote  Nitehawk  Downhill  Ski  Facility 

28.  Promote  an  Annual  International  BMX  Meet  at  Sexsmith 

29.  Develop  Trail  Riding  Operations 

30.  Develop  the  Bear  River-Wapiti  Planning  Area 

III  Opportunities  Considered  to  Have  Low  Potential  [At  This  Time] 

31.  Develop  River  Boat  Tours  and  Races 

32.  Develop  Historic  Trails 

33.  Promote  a Wilderness  Experience  - Historic  Steam  Train  Trip 

34.  Develop  Archaeological  - Prehistoric  Site  Interpretive  Centres 

The  feasibility  analysis  undertaken  for  each  opportunity,  and  summarized  by  Table 
18,  supports  the  ratings  resulting  from  the  weighted  matrix  exercise.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  analyses  and  ratings  are  based  upon  existing  conditions.  None  of 
the  opportunities  are  intended  to  be  relegated  to  their  present  rating  category  in 
perpetuity.  Persuasive  arguments  and  changing  economic  conditions  may  well 
influence  the  potential  of  opportunities  in  the  future,  and  flexibility  in  longer-term 
tourism  planning  must  be  maintained.  In  other  words,  what  appears  reasonable 
today,  may  not  in  the  future. 

Wherever  possible,  the  opportunity  analyses  have  been  performed  in  a pragmatic, 
quantitative,  and  objective  fashion.  However,  in  some  cases,  decisions  hampered  by 
a lack  of  sufficient  data  or  supporting  evidence,  have  been  rendered  in  an  entirely 
subjective  manner.  Nevertheless,  the  recommendations  presented  on  Table  18  are 
supported  by  the  best  information  available. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  OPPORTUNITIES  WITH  HIGH  POTENTIAL 


Each  of  the  opportunities  that  are  considered  to  have  high  potential  for  development 
purposes  has  been  studied  with  reference  to  feasibility.  A feasibility  study  is  the 
analysis  of  an  investment  opportunity  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  opportunity 
offers  sufficient  merit  to  justify  the  investment.  The  feasibility  analyses  included 
herein  are  not  in  sufficient  detail  to  include  extensive  market  analyses  or  financial 
projections.  However,  in  all  cases,  the  analyses  are  sufficiently  detailed  to  allow  for 
a preliminary  decision  on  development  feasibility  to  be  made  with  a reasonable 
amount  of  certainty. 

In  most  cases,  the  opportunities  identified  would  not  be  attractive  to  the  private 
sector  since  the  relative  visitor  levels  experienced  by  Zone  13,  versus  some  of 
Alberta’s  more  widely  known  tourist  destinations,  are  too  low  to  make  the  area 
competitive  in  terms  of  private  investment.  As  a result,  the  onus  would  be  on  the 
initiators  of  particular  opportunities  to  pursue  public  funding  assistance.  Most  of 
the  opportunities  will  require  either  a specific  community,  or  resident  interest 
groups  to  play  an  active  role  in  their  implementation. 

The  feasibility  analyses  for  each  opportunity  are  presented  according  to  the 
following  format: 

o Description  of  Opportunity 

degree  of  local  support  and  acceptance 

community  socioeconomic  impact,  including  job  creation  potential 
compatibility  with  Game  Country  goals 
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o Economic  Analysis 


infrastructure  requirements 
cost  estimates 

potential  sources  of  financing 

o Marketing  Strategy 

perceived  market  demand 
market  analysis 
marketing  plan 


OPPORTUNITY  1:  DEVELOP  LOOP  INTERPRETIVE  AND 
HIKING  TRAILS 


Description 

This  opportunity  is  envisioned  as  one  that  would  utilize  existing  picnic  sites, 
campgrounds  and  rest  areas  as  staging  sites  for  short,  loop  trails  with  interpretive 
signs.  These  loop  interpretive  and  hiking  trails  should  be  developed  in  the  unique 
and  attractive  wilderness  areas  of  Game  Country  that  are  adjacent  to  the  major 
highway  corridor.  The  degree  of  local  support  and  acceptance  appears  high  for  this 
particular  opportunity  and  local  community  socioeconomic  impact  is  projected  as 
favorable.  Both  the  construction  and  the  continued  maintenance  of  the  trails  would 
offer  some  potential  for  summer  employment  for  students.  However,  the 
socioeconomic  impact  is  not  expected  to  be  measurable  beyond  these  few  summer 
jobs.  Finally,  the  development  of  these  trails  would  be  highly  compatible  with 
Game  Country’s  objective  "to  detract  and  detain"  tourists  passing  through  the  Game 
Country  area,  in  addition  to  providing  recreational  opportunities  for  tourists  with 
the  zone  as  their  main  destination. 
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Economic  Analysis 
The  development  of  sh 
extensive  infrastructural 
which  avoid  any  major  1 
activity.  However,  infor 
well  as  "attention-grabl 
requirement  for  this  oppo 

The  cost  of  building  int 
terrain  and  the  length  of 
scenic  terrain  adjacent  t 
degree  of  hiking  difficul 
significant.  In  addition, 
the  signs  for  all  of  the 
time,  in  one  location.  It 
signage  costs  for  five  int 
total  trail  development  \ 
interpretive  trail  sites  in 
sector  is  viewed  as  both 
their  installation. 

Marketing  Strategy 
Short,  interpretive  loop 
Young  families  enjoy  thi 
either  carry  toddlers  or 
Seniors  and  couples,  bot 
visitors,  also  enjoy  loop, 
short-hike  interpretive  in 


, loop  interpretive  trails  is  not  considered  to  have 
pport  requirements.  That  is,  very  rudimentary  trails 
:ards  and  obstacles  suffice  for  this  kind  of  recreational 
tive  and  attractive  interpretive  signs  along  the  trails,  as 
ig"  signs  along  access  roadways,  are  a necessary 
mity. 

3retive  trails  varies  directly  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
e trail.  However,  in  Game  Country  the  majority  of  the 
the  major  highways  is  not  considered  to  offer  a high 
Thus,  the  cost  of  providing  these  trails  should  not  be 
ne  economies  of  scale  can  be  gained  by  producing  all  of 
signated  new  interpretive  loop  and  hiking  trails  at  one 
estimated  that,  at  an  average  of  ten  signs  per  trail,  the 
)retive  trails  will  range  between  $3,500  and  $5,000,  and 
1 average  $7,000.  Since  the  majority  of  the  possible 
ame  Country  are  on  public  or  crown  land,  the  public 
e facilitator  of  these  trails,  and  the  source  of  funds  for 


lils  are  very  popular  with  both  seniors  and  families, 
kind  of  opportunity,  particularly  if  they  are  obliged  to 
rsuade  youngsters  to  accompany  them  on  short  hikes, 
of  which  are  well  represented  among  Game  Country’s 
king  trails.  The  perceived  market  demand  for  loop  and 
is  considered  to  be  excellent. 


Since  the  cross-section  o 
Alberta  resident  seniors, 
receives  a sufficient  nu 
construction  of  interpret] 
duration,  impulse  kind  of 


Game  Country’s  tourist  visitors  is  dominated  by  non- 
i Alberta  resident  young  families  and  couples,  the  zone 
)er  of  the  kind  of  visitors  required  to  justify  the 
trails.  Because  interpretive  trails  are  often  a short- 
creational  activity,  the  most  effective  kind  of  marketing 
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strategy  would  be  to  emphasize  attractive  and  "interest-generating"  signs  on  the 
access  roads.  This  approach  could  be  further  supported  by  placing  one  page 
interpretive  trail  maps  and  information  flyers  at  the  popular  tourist  service  and 
supply  stops  along  the  major  highway  corridor  through  Game  Country. 

OPPORTUNITY  2:  DEVELOP  A BLACK  BEAR  HUNTING  PACKAGE 

Description 

Game  Country  is  considered  excellent  Black  Bear  Country.  Alberta  Forestry,  Lands 
and  Wildlife  officials  have  indicated  a potential  to  harvest  more  than  double  the 
number  of  licensed  kills  currently  recorded  in  Alberta.  Local  support  and 
acceptance  of  an  increased  black  bear  hunt  is  not  considerable  at  present,  but  may 
grow  in  the  future  because  of:  continuing  depredation  and  nuisance  problems, 

including  damage  to  local  agricultural  activities  such  as  beehives,  livestock,  granaries 
and  standing  cereal  and  seed  crops;  the  potential  threat  to  humans  on  the  fringe  of 
settlement  areas,  as  well  as  to  campers,  hikers  and  other  users  of  wilderness  areas; 
and,  the  nuisance  factor  at  industrial  campsites,  trapper’s  cabins  and  other 
developments  in  more  remote  areas. 

The  socioeconomic  impact  of  an  increased  black  bear  kill  would  not  be  significant 
over  a wide  area.  However,  it  would  have  a very  positive  and  significant 

socioeconomic  impact  on  two  focus  groups;  registered  hunting  guides  and  outfitters. 
Typically,  guides  will  outfit  their  hunting  parties  locally.  Thus,  increased  black 
bear  hunting  has  a positive  economic  impact  for  these  specialists. 

An  increased  black  bear  hunt  is  considered  to  be  highly  compatible  with  the 
promotion  of  Game  Country’s  wilderness  theme  and  unique  recreational  activity 
opportunities. 

Economic  Analysis 

It  is  suggested  that  professional  hunting  guides,  who  are  active  in  Game  Country, 
combine  their  resources  in  a cooperative  effort  to  produce  attractive  informational 
and  lure  literature  aimed  at  specific  target  markets  across  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  It  has  been  established  that  Europeans,  and  in  particular  West 
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Germans,  visit  Alberta  in  sufficiently  large  volumes  for  hunting  purposes,  to 
provide  an  attractive  target  market  for  the  promotion  of  black  bear  hunting. 

The  guides  and  outfitters  that  are  interested  in  pursuing  this  opportunity  are  urged 
to  approach  Alberta  Forestry  Lands  and  Wildlife,  and  Alberta  Tourism  officials,  in 
an  effort  to  secure  professional  advice  on  brochure  design.  Financial  support  for 
this  endeavor  may  be  available  through  the  Canada/Alberta  Tourism  Agreement. 

Marketing  Strategy 

Although  classified  as  big  game,  the  black  bear  is  not  generally  recognized  by 
hunters  as  a trophy  or  sporting  species  of  high  value.  However,  this  kind  of 
attitude  can  be  altered  with  an  effective  marketing  program.  In  many  cases,  hunters 
have  killed  black  bears  as  an  incidental  activity  to  their  main  purpose  of  pursuing 
other  kinds  of  big  game.  A marketing  program  which,  for  example,  promotes  the 
challenge  of  hunting  bears  could  change  a hunter’s  thinking  to  the  degree  that  the 
black  bear  becomes  the  primary  target  of  his  sporting  ventures. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  marketing  plan  for  hunting  black  bears  be  concentrated 
upon  distant  markets,  and  that  lure  literature  convey  a message  of  "a  unique  hunting 
experience"  in  an  area  of  Canada  heavily  populated  with  black  bears.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  both  guides  and  outfitters  cooperate  in  this  marketing  endeavour, 
and  that  taxidermists  join  them  with  an  offer  to  prepare  a hunter’s  bear  skin  or 
trophy,  to  be  shipped  to  a home  address. 


OPPORTUNITY  3:  DEVELOP  INTERPRETIVE  TRAILS  AT  KLESKUN  HILLS 
Description 

The  Kleskun  Hills  are  a unique  biophysical  feature  within  Game  Country. 
However,  their  promotion  as  a tourist  attraction  has  always  been  somewhat  of  a 
dilemma  because  of  the  sensitive  environmental  nature  of  these  highly  interesting 
geomorphological  anomalies.  Although  a day-use  picnic  area  is  located  at  the  south 
end  of  the  hills,  more  extensive  use  has  not  been  encouraged  because  increased 
traffic  means  increased  abuse.  Thus,  the  degree  of  local  support  and  acceptance  for 
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enhancing  the  Kleskun  Hills  as  a major  tourist  destination  is  not  expected  to  be 
high.  Further,  the  socioeconomic  impact  of  developing  interpretive  trails  around  the 
Kleskun  Hills  would  again  be  limited  to  seasonal  employment  opportunities, 
particularly  for  students.  At  the  same  time,  the  development  of  these  hills  would 
fall  within  the  Game  Country  objective  of  "detracting  and  detaining"  motorists 
travelling  the  main  highway  corridor. 

Economic  Analysis 

The  infrastructure  required  for  this  opportunity  consists  of  a properly  designated 
trail  with  self-guiding,  descriptive  signs  that  will  provide  interpretive  information 
on  the  hills  and  their  history.  Further,  the  environmental  sensitivity  of  the  hills 
may  be  better  protected  if  the  designated  trails  were  established  and  properly 
marked,  in  some  cases  with  fences  between  the  trails  and  the  hills,  versus  the  wide 
open  access  that  currently  exists. 

The  cost  estimates  for  establishing  a trail  around  the  hills  would  be  negligible,  but 
the  construction  of  a fence,  similar  to  the  one  that  now  borders  the  southern 
perimeter  of  the  Kleskun  Hills  area,  could  cost  in  excess  of  $15,000,  assuming  it 
would  border  a trail  that  circumnavigated  the  major  prominences.  The  potential 
sources  of  funds  would  be  primarily  public  for  an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  perhaps 
with  the  support  of  local  archaeological  and  historical  societies. 

Marketing  Strategy 

The  perceived  market  demand  for  viewing  the  Kleskun  Hills  is  considered  to  be 
strong.  Although  the  Kleskun  Hills  pale  in  the  light  of  the  badlands  region  of 
southeastern  Alberta,  they  are  unrivaled  in  the  northern  half  of  the  province.  Thus, 
effectively  marketed,  unique  physical  features  of  this  kind  can  attract  tourists  of  all 
age  groups  and  affiliations.  A visit  to  the  Kleskun  Hills  is  not  considered  an 
arduous  or  time  consuming  journey.  As  a result,  a visit  to  the  hills  would  appeal  to 
both  seniors  and  young  families.  Also,  the  easy  access  to  the  hills  from  the  adjacent 
highway  corridor  provides  little  friction  to  the  "detract  and  detain"  approach. 

The  marketing  strategy  for  luring  visitors  to  the  Kleskun  Hills  should  be  directed  at 
visitors  passing  through  Game  Country  along  the  major  highway  corridor,  and  at  the 
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City  of  Grande  Prairie  and  other  nearby  communities.  Since  more  than  half  of  the 
one  plus  nights  visitors,  with  Game  Country  as  a main  destination,  are  visiting 
friends  and  relatives,  those  friends  and  relatives  should  be  made  aware  of  an  easily 
accessible  recreational  and  educational  opportunity  such  as  the  Kleskun  Hills.  The 
area  could  be  promoted  more  effectively  as  a day-use  picnic  area,  again  with  a 
prerequisite  that  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  hills  be  protected  from  reckless  abuse. 

OPPORTUNITY  4:  DEVELOP  A TRUMPETER  SWAN  INTERPRETIVE  CENTRE 
Description 

It  is  recommended  that  an  Elk  Island  National  Park-type  of  interpretive  centre  be 
established  at  Saskatoon  Island  Provincial  Park.  The  Elk  Island  Interpretive  Centre 
features  unmanned  interpretive  billboards  and  enclosed  displays.  This  kind  of 
facility  requires  little  maintenance  and  only  intermittent  staffing.  The  built-in 
displays  and  bulletin  boards  could  feature  stories  on:  the  trumpeter  swan  nesting 

habitat;  their  history  and  distribution  across  North  America;  the  significance  of  the 
Grande  Prairie  area  to  their  continued  existence;  and,  a range  of  other  information 
pertinent  to  trumpeter  swans. 

The  trumpeter  swan  is  an  important  resource  to  the  people  of  both  the  City  and 
County  of  Grande  Prairie,  so  a high  degree  of  local  support  and  acceptance  exists 
for  a trumpeter  swan  interpretive  centre.  A positive  socioeconomic  impact  would 
result  from  the  installation  of  this  proposed  facility.  First,  short-term  jobs  could  be 
created  during  the  construction  phase;  and  secondly,  part-time  work  would  be 
required  in  order  to  maintain  both  the  facility  and  its  displays. 

Here  again,  this  proposed  opportunity  fulfills  the  Game  Country  objective  of 
attracting  visitors  travelling  the  highway  corridor.  In  addition,  a trumpeter  swan 
interpretive  centre  at  Saskatoon  Island  Provincial  Park  would  make  the  park  more 
attractive  for  the  large  region  that  it  serves. 


Economic  Analysis 


The  infrastructure  requirements  for  the  proposed  trumpeter  swan  interpretive  centre 
at  Saskatoon  Island  Provincial  Park  are  not  considered  to  be  very  significant.  For 
instance,  although  there  would  be  a requirement  for  electrical  hook-up  to  service 
minimal  lighting  and  outlet  fixtures,  only  one  janitorial  basin  is  required  as  far  as 
plumbing  fixtures  is  concerned.  A 3,000  square  foot  facility  would  provide  a more 
than  adequate  amount  of  space  for  interpretive  displays,  wall  maps  and  the  like.  A 
minimal  cinder  block  building  could  be  constructed  for  between  $40,000  and 
$50,000.  A completed  facility,  including  landscaping,  designated  parking  and 
walkways,  could  be  provided  for  less  than  $60,000. 

A trumpeter  swan  interpretive  centre,  open  to  the  general  public,  cannot  be 
operated  as  a private  sector  enterprise.  First,  a centre  such  as  the  one  proposed 
here,  would  not  generate  significant  volumes  of  pedestrian  traffic  to  justify  the 
investment  required.  Secondly,  the  seasonal  nature  of  this  kind  of  facility, 

combined  with  its  open,  unheated  design,  would  preclude  year  round  use. 
Traditionally,  tourist  facilities  of  this  nature  are  funded  by  the  public  sector.  In 
this  case,  it  is  suggested  that  alternative  sources  of  financing  be  considered,  such  as: 
the  County  of  Grande  Prairie;  provincial  bodies  involved  in  parks  development  and 
wildlife  preservation;  the  Canadian  Ornithological  Society;  and,  the  Committee  on 
the  Status  of  Endangered  Wildlife  in  Canada.  The  importance  of  the  swan  to  the 
local  populace,  and  its  significance  as  a rare  and  endangered  species,  suggest  that 
alternative  sources  may  be  feasible. 

Marketing  Strategy 

Although  it  is  probable  that  a trumpeter  swan  interpretive  centre  in  itself  will  only 
attract  a small  and  well-defined  market  segment  from  great  distances,  that  is,  bird 
lovers  and  professional  ornithologists,  it  is  projected  that  the  installation  of  such  a 
centre  at  Saskatoon  Island  Provincial  Park  will  enhance  the  relative  attractiveness  of 
the  park  itself.  Also,  a trumpeter  swan  interpretive  centre  would  aid  and  abet  both 
the  County  and  the  City  of  Grande  Prairie  in  their  efforts  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  swan. 
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A trumpeter  swan  interpretive  centre  will  attract  both  young  families  and  seniors 
that  are  either  passing  through,  or  visiting  the  general  area.  In  addition,  it  is 
expected  that  most  of  the  provincial  park  users  would  visit  the  centre.  It  is  not 
expected  that  the  interpretive  centre  would  attract  young  singles  and  couples, 
another  significant  component  of  Game  Country’s  tourist  visitor  cross-  section. 

Any  marketing  plan  associated  with  the  trumpeter  swan  interpretive  centre  should 
be  of  low  scale  and  budget.  For  instance,  a simple  informational  brochure  could  be 
developed  and  given  wide  circulation  at  tourist  information  centres  and  throughout 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  It  is  recommended  that  these  brochures  be  circulated 
in  a more  concentrated  manner  in  Alberta’s  northwestern  tourism  zones  and 
northeastern  British  Columbia.  In  addition,  feature  stories  could  be  supplied  to  the 
publishers  of  bird  watching  and  outdoor  magazines  and  journals. 


OPPORTUNITY  5:  DEVELOP  A FORESTRY  INTERPRETIVE  CENTRE  AT 
WHITECOURT 

Description 

The  Town  of  Whitecourt  is  very  interested  in  establishing  a forestry  interpretive 
centre  that  will  introduce  the  forest  and  its  history  to  visitors.  The  proposed  centre 
represents  an  opportunity  to:  provide  visitors  with  some  appreciation  of  Alberta’s 

vast  forestry  resource,  presented  in  a safe  comfortable  environment;  provide  a base 
point  from  which  the  local  forest  can  be  experienced;  and,  provide  visitor 
conveniences  in  the  form  of  food  services  and  rest  areas.  The  proposed  site  will 
include  a sample  forest  representing  the  various  species  that  can  be  grown  in  the 
area,  interpretive  displays  of  the  logging  and  milling  history  of  the  area,  and  the 
like. 

The  degree  of  local  support  and  acceptance  for  this  proposed  forestry  interpretive 
centre  is  very  strong.  The  Town  of  Whitecourt,  anchoring  the  extensive  Whitecourt 
forest  reserve,  is  ideally  situated  for  this  proposed  centre.  The  Town  has  a 
relatively  long  history  of  interaction  with  its  surrounding  forest  resource,  and 
depends  upon  forestry  for  a significant  portion  of  its  livelihood.  The  local 
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socioeconomic  impact  that  would  result  from  the  establishment  of  a major  forestry 
interpretive  centre  would  be  very  positive.  First,  and  most  importantly,  a year- 
round  interpretive  centre  would  create  jobs.  Secondly,  a national  scale  centre  would 
attract  visitors  that  would  lend  support  to  a local  struggling  accommodation  and 
hospitality  industry.  At  this  point  in  time,  Whitecourt  is  overbuilt  in  terms  of  its 
accommodation  facilities,  and  ways  must  be  found  to  attract  more  overnight  visitors. 
Thirdly,  Alberta  does  not  have  any  other  competing  opportunities  of  this  kind,  at 
this  time.  Finally,  the  Whitecourt  area’s  active  forestry  industry  is  growing  and 
diversifying  in  terms  of  user  products,  providing  in  turn,  potential  sources  of 
construction  and  operating  support  for  this  much  needed  centre. 

The  establishment  of  a forestry  interpretive  centre  at  the  Town  of  Whitecourt  would 
be  entirely  compatible  with  Game  Country’s  goals  and  objectives.  Its  proposed 
location  near  Game  Country’s  major  southern  entry  point  provides  an  ideal 
introductory  tourism  attraction,  and  point  of  interest  for  the  zone. 

Economic  Analysis 

The  establishment  of  a major  forestry  interpretive  centre  at  the  Town  of  Whitecourt 
is  an  expensive  undertaking.  At  this  point  in  time,  both  the  scale  and  the  resulting 
projected  costs  of  the  interpretive  centre,  have  not  been  analyzed  by  the  Town,  the 
leading  proponent  for  a local  forestry  interpretive  centre.  However,  a forestry 
interpretive  centre  that  would  attract  in  excess  of  200,000  people  per  year,  as  is 
estimated  in  a 1986  study  prepared  on  behalf  of  the  Town,  is  projected  to  cost 
between  $1  million  and  $1.5  million.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
recently  constructed  permanent  facilities  at  the  Fort  Whyte  Nature  Centre  in 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba  cost  approximately  $1  million.  The  Fort  Whyte  Centre  includes 
extensive  displays,  audio-visual/meeting  rooms,  interpretive-viewing  areas,  a gift 
shop,  restrooms  and  a cafeteria.  In  the  case  of  the  proposed  Whitecourt  facility, 
more  space  would  be  required  for  displaying  the  various  aspects  of  the  forestry 
industry,  as  well  as  perhaps,  an  open  courtyard  containing  samples  of  all  trees 
indigenous  to  the  area. 

As  far  as  the  infrastructure  requirements  are  concerned,  the  centre  would  require 
the  support  of  all  local  utilities  and  an  extensive  parking  area,  as  well  as  safe 
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highway  access  and  egress,  and  the  necessary  servicing  requirements  for  outdoor 
displays  and  satellite  interpretive  centres.  It  is  projected  that  the  centre  might  also 
have  interpretive  trails  and  outdoor  recreational  opportunities  and  activity  centres. 
These  additional  attractions  are  seen  as  important  components  of  the  overall  forestry 
interpretive  centre  offerings. 

Funding  of  the  capital  costs  for  the  centre  should  be  shared  by  the  local  forestry 
industry  and  the  public  sector.  Development  of  the  centre  represents  an  ideal 
opportunity  for  a joint  public/private  venture.  The  Town  of  Whitecourt  and 

Improvement  District  15  should  be  responsible  for  contributing  some  portion  of  the 
public  dollars.  The  operating  costs  of  the  centre  could  be  shared  on  a one-third 
each  basis,  by  the  forestry  industry  represented  in  the  greater  Whitecourt  area,  the 
Town  of  Whitecourt,  and  the  Province  of  Alberta.  However,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  installation  of  exhibits  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Alberta  forestry  industry. 

Marketing  Strategy 

Unique  and  high  quality  interpretive  centres  can  become  major  tourist  attractions. 
Although  the  study,  prepared  for  the  Town  in  1986,  projected  an  annual  visitation 
of  200,000  people  to  the  proposed  forestry  interpretive  centre,  the  scale  and  exact 
nature  of  the  centre  needs  to  be  defined  more  clearly  before  accurate  projections 
can  be  made.  It  is  recommended  that  the  1986  study  be  used  as  a base  for  a more 
detailed  analysis  of  the  market,  the  projected  capital  operating  costs  for  a facility, 
the  proposed  scale  and  design,  and  all  other  aspects  of  a detailed  feasibility  study. 

A forestry  interpretive  centre  will  appeal  to  the  strengths  of  Game  Country’s  visitor 
profile.  It  has  been  well  established  that  both  seniors  and  young  families  are 
attracted  to  educational  opportunities.  Since  some  time  must  be  spent  in  order  to 
gain  a full  experience  at  the  centre,  the  operators  would  not  be  able  to  rely  on 
impulse  visitors  to  any  great  extent.  Rather,  the  marketing  must  be  directed  to  the 
source.  Thus,  lure  advertising  aimed  at  appropriate  market  segments  should  be 
concentrated  in  major  market  places,  such  as  Edmonton  and  Calgary.  Also,  forestry 
interpretive  centre  brochures  should  be  distributed  to  major  tour  bus  operators, 


tourist  information  centres  and  travel  agents.  Further,  forestry  interpretive  centre 
information  should  be  disseminated  to  elementary  and  high  schools  across  western 
Canada,  as  well  as  Universities  across  the  continent  that  have  identifiable  forestry 
resource  specialties.  In  summary,  the  potential  market  for  a forestry  interpretive 
centre  is  extensive  and  varied. 


OPPORTUNITY  6:  DEVELOP  AN  AGRICULTURAL  TOUR  GUIDE 
Description 

A unique  agricultural  tour  opportunity,  consisting  of  stops  at  the  Hythe  Berry 
Processing  Plant,  Sexsmith’s  Northern  Alberta  Rapeseed  Processing  Plant, 
Beaverlodge’s  Agricultural  Research  Station  and  Grande  Prairie’s  Lewis  Winery, 
represents  an  exciting  potential  tourist  attraction.  The  opportunity  consists  of  the 
development  of  a tour  guide  that  is  centered  around  the  heart  of  Game  Country’s 
agricultural  belt,  with  a focus  on  these  four  major  physical  components  of  that  belt. 

The  four  components  are  described  as  follows: 

i)  Hythe  Berry  Processing  Plant:  Saskatoon  berries  are  indigenous  to  the  area 
and,  at  the  same  time,  represent  an  agricultural  crop  unique  to  Game 
Country.  Products  such  as  jams,  jellies  and  pie  fillings  could  be  attractively 
displayed  and  sold  on  sight.  The  cooperation  of  the  local  Berry  Co-op 
would  be  vital  to  the  success  of  this  proposal. 

ii)  Northern  Alberta  Rapeseed  Processing  Plant:  This  plant,  located  at 

Sexsmith,  could  lure  motorists  through  the  use  of  roadside  captions  such  as: 
"See  what  happens  to  the  yellow  stuff  in  the  fields."  In  the  past,  the  plant 
operators  have  preferred  to  provide  tours  to  special  groups,  such  as  school 
groups,  with  adequate  advanced  notice. 
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iii)  The  Lewis  Winery:  Located  in  Grande  Prairie,  this  is  the  most  northerly- 

located  winery  in  the  world.  Further,  it  is  producing  wines  from  local 
produce,  including  Saskatoon  berries  and  honey  mead.  The  winery  will 
offer  tours  of  the  plant  and  wine  tasting  opportunities,  along  with  samples  of 
local  indigenous  foods  such  as  bannock  and  pemican.  This  new  winery  will, 
no  doubt,  provide  tours  that  are  interesting  and  unique,  as  well  as  a 
somewhat  cosmopolitan  addition  to  the  more  rural  aspects  of  the  remainder 
of  the  agricultural  tour  package  for  Game  Country.  The  winery  tours  should 
be  promoted  as  such. 

iv)  Beaverlodge  Agricultural  Station:  Tours  are  already  available  to  individual 

parties  and  special  interest  groups. 

The  fulfillment  of  this  opportunity  requires  two  ingredients;  a coordinating  body 
and  the  development  of  a tour  package. 

The  degree  of  local  support  and  acceptance  for  this  idea,  particularly  in  the  Grande 
Prairie-Hythe-Sexsmith  triangle,  would  be  high.  Further,  although  the  economic 
impact  is  somewhat  intangible,  it  is  still  projected  to  be  very  positive.  The  whole 
tour  concept  represents  an  indirect  marketing  technique  that  would  provide  all  four 
participants  with  a higher  market  profile.  Also,  the  opportunity  would  detain 
tourists  and  entice  them  to  travel  a significant  portion  of  the  populated  area  of 
Game  Country.  In  addition,  although  the  job  creation  potential  of  this  opportunity 
is  not  considered  to  be  very  high,  the  economic  impact  would  be  significant  in  other 
segments  of  the  economy.  For  instance,  the  extra  dollars  that  may  well  be  spent  by 
participants  on  the  tour  for  souvenirs  and  local  food  products,  and  the  extra  night 
that  may  be  spent  in  Game  Country,  represent  positive  socioeconomic  impacts  on 
the  existing  tourism  support  infrastructure  of  the  area.  This  opportunity  would  be 
most  compatible  with-  many  of  Game  Country’s  objectives,  such  as  better  utilization 
of  existing  tourism  resources,  increasing  overnight  visitation,  and  "detracting  and 
detaining"  tourists  travelling  the  highway  corridor. 


Economic  Analysis 


This  opportunity  is  unique  from  the  others  that  are  addressed  in  this  study  because 
the  physical  components  or  venues  already  exist.  It  remains  to  combine  the  four 
components  of  this  opportunity  into  a tour  package.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
brochures  to  promote  this  opportunity  could  be  designed  and  produced  for 
approximately  $2,000,  or  $500  per  participating  venue.  Thus,  the  tour  package  is 
economically  feasible.  The  impact  of  tours  on  each  of  the  four  possible  participants 
must  be  analyzed  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  proposed  tour  would  be 
disruptive  and/or  uneconomic. 

The  funding  for  this  tourism  opportunity  should  be  sourced  entirely  from  the  four 
participants  comprising  the  package.  However,  local  communities  are  encouraged  to 
plant  the  seed.  Assistance  with  the  design,  tour  coordination,  the  promotional 
package,  and  hospitality  requirements  may  be  available  through  Alberta  Agriculture 
and  Alberta  Tourism. 

Marketing  Strategy 

The  perceived  market  demand  for  this  kind  of  tourism  product  is  unknown  at  this 
time.  The  opportunity  to  visit  all  four  destinations  on  this  proposed  tour,  and 
perhaps  have  some  memento  stamped  or  otherwise  recognized  at  each  of  the  stops, 
should  be  attractive  to  the  major  components  of  Game  Country’s  tourism-visitor 
cross-section.  That  is,  both  seniors  and  young  families  are  thought  to  be  ideal 
candidate  target  market  segments  for  this  kind  of  opportunity.  This  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  tour,  as  proposed,  is  educational  and  not  particularly  long  or  arduous. 

A marketing  plan  for  an  agricultural  tour  guide  should  again  concentrate  its  efforts 
on  identifying  the  sources  of  ideal  market  segments  that  have  a propensity  to  visit 
Game  Country.  Also,  this  opportunity  should  be  of  considerable  interest  to  seniors 
and  young  families  resident  in  Game  Country.  The  marketing  plan  should 
emphasize  the  one-day  duration  of  this  proposed  tour,  and  the  relatively  short 
distances  that  must  be  traversed  between  one  destination  and  the  next.  The 
enticements  of  education,  the  opportunity  to  sample  local  products,  and  the 
opportunity  to  visit  a large  portion  of  the  agricultural  belt  of  Game  Country, 
represent  a unique  activity  and  an  attractive  participatory  experience. 
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OPPORTUNITY  7:  DEVELOP  A CONVENTIONAL  OIL  RECOVERY 
INTERPRETIVE  CENTRE  AT  VALLEYVIEW 

Description 

At  present,  Alberta  does  not  have  a one-stop  interpretive  centre  dealing  with  the 
recovery  of  conventional  oil  and  gas  and  the  history  of  that  particular  segment  of 
the  industry.  Valley  view’s  central  location  to  an  active  area  of  conventional  oil 
exploration  and  recovery,  makes  it  an  ideal  candidate  for  a conventional  oil  and  gas 
interpretive  centre. 

The  proposed  centre  could  be  built  around  a fully  equipped  oil  rig  with  all  of  its 
various  paraphernalia.  It  is  proposed  that  this  interpretive  centre  could  be  much  the 
same  as  the  one  opened  in  Fort  McMurray,  but  on  a much  smaller  scale.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  possible  to  incorporate  an  oil  patch  hall  of  fame,  displays 
depicting  oil  and  gas  recovery  techniques,  as  well  as  exhibits  of  old  tools,  drilling 
equipment  and  the  like.  The  centre  should  also  inform  the  visiting  public  of  the 
various  appendages  and  satellites  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  including  oil  field 
service  and  supply  functions,  and  the  downstream  end-products  that  result  from  the 
recovery  of  this  precious  resource.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Town  of  Valleyview 
consider  running  an  annual  oil  patch  recreational  event,  again  anchored  by  the 
interpretive  centre. 

The  Town  of  Valleyview  and  its  surrounding  region  has  an  extremely  high  number 
of  residents  that  are  vitally  interested  in  their  local  tourism  industry.  It  is 
anticipated  that  they  would  be  most  receptive  to  the  idea  of  this  opportunity.  The 
high  level  of  communication  and  tourism  participation  exhibited  by  this  community 
in  the  past  is  one  of  the  most  significant  reasons  why  it  is  being  recommended  as 
the  site  for  an  oil  and  gas  interpretive  centre.  The  community  would  receive  a most 
beneficial  socioeconomic  impact,  resulting  from  a variety  of  year-round  jobs  and 
the  ripple  effects  created  by  the  influx  of  outside  dollars.  In  addition,  the  provision 
of  such  a facility  would  be  entirely  compatible  with  Game  Country’s  goals  and 
objectives. 
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Economic  Analysis 
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lity  of  the  kind  envisioned  here,  could  cost  in  the  order  of 
cost  up  to  $800,000  per  year  to  operate.  Since  the  level  of 
arta’s  oil  patch  is  currently  relatively  low  and  static,  this  is 
oach  the  oil  and  gas  industry  regarding  funding  for  the 
in  opportune  time  to  form  a local  committee,  consisting  of 
i area  residents,  in  conjunction  with  representatives  of  oil 
ng  in  the  area,  to  discuss  the  concept  and  perhaps  conduct 
isored  by  either  the  Canada/Alberta  Subsidiary  Agreement, 
t or  the  Canada/Alberta  Tourism  Agreement. 
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: is  recommended  that  any  working  committee  formed  to 
ish  some  goals  and  derive  some  flexible  descriptions  of 
ct  might  entail.  As  far  as  funding  is  concerned,  the 
t several  sources  that  could  be  expected  to  benefit  from 
their  ability  to  pay.  For  instance,  an  early  approach  might 
funds  in  the  following  proportions:  perhaps  60%  from  the 
d gas  industry;  25%  from  existing  provincial  and  federal 
aining  15%  from  the  Town  of  Valleyview  Improvement 
mix  thus  described  provides  yet  another  opportunity  for  a 
a. 


Fort  McMurray  Oilsands  Interpretive  Centre,  in  spite  of  its 
icative  of  the  potential  demand  for  this  kind  of  tourist 
ts  from  all  walks  of  life  represent  excellent  sources  of 
lity.  The  market  for  a facility  of  this  kind  would  be 
lat  of  the  oil  sands  interpretive  centre.  In  spite  of  its 
i from  major  population  areas,  the  Fort  McMurray  facility 
all  across  western  Canada  and  the  United  States’  Pacific 
noted  high  quality  conventional  oil  and  gas  interpretive 
Game  Country  with  a major  tourism  draw. 
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OPPORTUNITY  8:  DEVELOP  THE  SOUTH  PEACE  CENTENNIAL  MUSEUM 
AS  A WORKING  MUSEUM 


Description 

The  South  Peace  Centennial  Museum  becomes  an  active  working  museum  for  one 
weekend  each  summer,  during  the  local  celebration  of  Pioneer  Days.  During  this 
one  weekend,  the  museum  attracts  over  70%  of  the  total  number  of  visitors  that  it 
records  each  year  between  mid-May  and  the  beginning  of  October,  its  entire  season. 

The  museum  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  restored  and  operating  steam 
powered  farm  machinery  and  it  has  a fine  collection  of  historic  buildings  that  have 
been  relocated  and  restored  on  the  museum  site.  The  museum  enjoys  an 
advantageous  location  immediately  adjacent  to  the  major  highway  corridor  segment 
that  links  Grande  Prairie  to  Dawson  Creek. 

An  active  215  member  South  Peace  Centennial  Museum  Society  operates  the  40  acre 
facility,  with  the  aid  of  a small  operating  grant  from  Alberta  Culture.  The  curator 
of  the  museum  has  suggested  that  the  facility  should  be  operated  on  a permanent 
basis  as  a working  museum  for  its  entire  season.  This  goal  is  enthusiastically 
supported  by  the  society.  The  transition  to  a full  working  museum  would  have 
immediate  socioeconomic  benefits  in  terms  of  seasonal  employment  and  the  creation 
of  at  least  two  permanent  positions.  Further,  based  on  the  success  the  museum 
enjoys  when  Pioneer  Days  is  celebrated  each  year,  a six  month  season  at  full 
working  status  no  doubt  would  attract  a significant  number  of  outside  dollars  to  the 
region.  The  transition  of  the  South  Peace  Centennial  Museum  to  working  museum 
status  would  also  be  entirely  compatible  with  Game  Country’s  goals  and  objectives 
of  increased  tourism  activity. 

Economic  Analysis 

A working  pioneer  museum  at  the  site  of  the  existing  South  Peace  Centennial 
Museum  is  entirely  feasible.  However,  improved  infrastructure  requirements  in  the 
form  of  public  restrooms  and  refreshment  facilities  would  be  mandatory 
prerequisites  to  a change  of  status.  It  is  suggested  that  the  costs  of  providing 
minimal  support  services,  and  the  improvements  necessary  to  cater  to  higher 


volumes  throughout  the  season,  would  cost  in  the  order  of  $100,000.  In  the  last 
fiscal  year,  operating  costs  exceeded  income  by  some  34%.  Thus,  as  with  most 
facilities  of  this  kind,  the  struggle  for  funding  is  of  great  concern  and  they  must 
typically  rely  on  the  benevolence  of  local  residents  and  the  government.  In  the  last 
fiscal  year,  approximately  11,000  visitors  contributed  just  over  $20,000  in  admission 
fees.  This  was  supplemented  by  an  $8,000  grant  and  various  other  sources  of  funds, 
including  catering,  the  sale  of  souvenirs  and  transfers  from  savings.  In  short,  the 
current  financial  situation  is  not  very  encouraging  for  considering  significant 
expansions.  However,  the  expansion  of  the  role  and  profile  of  this  museum  does 
appear  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity. 

The  sources  of  funds  for  museums  vary  somewhat  with  their  location.  For  instance, 
in  large  metropolitan  areas,  private  corporations  and  foundations  often  contribute 
more  financial  support  to  museums  than  do  the  local  public  sector  funding  bodies. 
However,  in  rural  areas,  such  as  the  one  occupied  by  the  South  Peace  Centennial 
Museum,  museums  are  more  reliant  on  government  for  their  existence.  For 
instance,  the  City  of  Red  Deer  has  an  excellent  museum  that  operates  on  about  the 
scale  that  would  be  projected  for  the  South  Peace  Centennial  Museum,  with  the 
exception  of  it  being  a year-round  facility.  Red  Deer’s  museum  annually  receives 
in  excess  of  $400,000  in  grants  from  the  City.  Based  on  those  figures,  the  South 
Peace  Centennial  Museum  may  have  to  secure  $200,000  in  annual  operating  funds, 
in  addition  to  the  front-end  capital  costs  improvements  that  would  be  required, 
estimated  to  be  $100,000.  If  the  South  Peace  Museum  Society  wishes  to  pursue  this 
opportunity  in  a serious  manner,  it  is  recommended  that  they  target  their  funding 
drive  on  all  private  sector  businesses  active  in  the  region.  Once  the  society  is  able 
to  demonstrate  that  it  can  secure  financial  support  from  the  private  sector,  it  may 
wish  to  proposition  local  municipalities  and  higher  levels  of  government  with 
reference  to  dollar-for-dollar  matching  grants. 

Marketing  Strategy 

The  perceived  market  demand  for  a unique  working  museum  in  this  South  Peace 
segment  of  Game  Country  is  considered  to  be  significant.  First,  operating  museums 
of  this  kind  will  attract  both  seniors  and  young  families.  In  addition,  the  South 

20  Morris  Flewelling,  Red  Deer  Museum  Curator. 
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Peace  Centennial  Museum  is  an  agricultural  museum  that  profiles  the  various 
agricultural  techniques  that  have  been  employed  in  the  South  Peace  Agricultural 
District  since  it  was  first  cultivated.  As  a result,  the  residents  of  the  Peace  River 
block,  and  the  adjacent  communities  in  neighbouring  British  Columbia,  would 
constitute  a repeat  visitor  market  base  for  the  museum.  Since  the  museum  has  three 
essential  components  that  are  mutually  supportive,  but  at  the  same  time  exclusive  of 
each  other,  the  extent  of  the  potential  market  for  museum  visitors  is  expansive. 
The  three  components  include  current  agriculture,  steam  powered  machinery  and 
early  architecture,  and  potential  visitors  with  interests  in  any  one  of  these 
components  can  satisfy  their  needs  at  the  South  Peace  Centennial  Museum,  making 
it  that  much  more  attractive  as  a visitor  destination. 

The  marketing  plan  for  a working  South  Peace  Centennial  Museum  should  be 
centered  around  an  exhaustive  feasibility  study  that  emphasizes  two  major  needs. 
The  first,  and  probably  the  most  significant,  would  be  the  identification  and 
securing  of  funds  based  on  comprehensive  financial  projections.  The  second  need 
would  be  to  undertake  an  extensive  market  analysis  that  includes  an  identification 
of  competing  opportunities  and  well  supported  projections  of  expected  visitor  levels 
for  this  facility.  The  marketing  strategy  for  a working  museum  of  this  nature 
should  include  the  identification  of  target  market  segments  in  locations  as  far  away 
as  the  southeast  United  States.  An  effective  promotional  and  advertising  campaign 
could  greatly  enhance  the  viability  of  this  proposed  opportunity.  The  feasibility 
study  could  be  financed  by  either  the  Canada/Alberta  Tourism  or  Northern 
Development  Agreements. 


OPPORTUNITY  9:  DEVELOP  A PIONEER  HISTORY  BROCHURE  OF  GAME 
COUNTRY 


Description 

Game  Country  has  a rich  settlement  history.  A great  many  early  white  settlers  in 
Game  Country  took  pen  in  hand  and  recorded  their  experiences  for  later 
generations.  Their  tales  are  full  of  intrigue,  community  rivalries,  the  trials  of 
clearing  land  and  travelling  throughout  the  northern  area  of  the  province.  Further, 
the  area  was  criss-crossed  with  early  historic  trails,  such  as  the  Edson  and  Hinton 


trails,  and  many  of  the  area’s  rivers  were  also  utilized  for  transportation.  A great 
deal  of  Game  Country’s  history  is  sufficiently  interesting  and  exciting  to  provide  a 
wealth  of  information  for  a pioneer  history  brochure  of  the  zone.  Several  local 
historical  groups,  such  as  the  Bezanson  Historical  Society,  the  Whitecourt  Pioneer 
Village  Society  and  the  South  Peace  Centennial  Museum  Society,  might  w’ell  provide 
the  necessary  support  to  bring  this  opportunity  to  fruition.  It  remains  for  an 
individual  or  a group  to  exercise  the  required  initiative  to  get  the  project  started. 

A brochure  of  this  kind  can  instill  a sense  of  pride  in  community  and  heritage.  As 
a result,  the  social  impact  of  the  production  of  a pioneer  history  brochure  of  Game 
Country  would  prove  positive.  However,  the  realization  of  this  kind  of  opportunity 
depends  largely  upon  volunteers.  As  a result,  the  job  creation  potential  of  a pioneer 
history  brochure  is  negligible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strategic  distribution  of  this 
kind  of  lure  literature  could  well  add  to  the  number  of  visitors  that  the  Game 
Country  tourism  zone  experiences.  Thus,  the  production  of  this  brochure  would  be 
highly  compatible  with  Game  Country’s  tourism  goals. 

Economic  Analysis 

The  estimated  costs  for  the  development  of  a pioneer  history  brochure  of  Game 
Country  can  be  measured  largely  in  terms  of  volunteer  labour.  The  production  and 
distribution  costs  for  this  kind  of  brochure  should  not  exceed  $2,000.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  Game  Country  Tourism  Group,  in  conjunction  with  the 
various  historical  societies  that  might  be  involved  in  this  project,  attempt  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds  within  the  zone.  Libraries,  museums  and  municipal  recreation 
facilities  represent  excellent  locations  for  fundraisers  to  make  their  presence  known. 

Marketing  Strategy 

Without  doubt,  historical  information  attracts  the  attention  of  seniors,  students  of 
history,  area  residents  and  the  parents  of  school  age  children.  Intelligently 
marketed,  a small  investment  in  money  and  a large  investment  in  time  are  required 
to  realize  this  opportunity  which  could  bring  significant  returns  in  the  form  of 
increased  tourist  activity.  A brochure  that  identifies  specific  sites,  wdth  anecdotes 
and  facts  relevant  to  those  sites,  perhaps  in  combination  with  suggested  tours  of 
Game  Country,  could  be  a very  effective  lure. 


OPPORTUNITY  10:  DEVELOP  WHITECOURT  CROSS-COUNTRY  SKI  AND 
SNOWMOBILE  BROCHURES 


Description 

The  Town  of  Whitecourt  promotes  itself  as  the  "Snowmobile  Capital  of  Alberta".  In 
addition  to  its  many  snowmobile  trails,  the  area  is  blessed  with  a long  season  and 
high  quality  cross-country  ski  trails.  The  Alberta  Forest  Service  currently  produces 
two  excellent  pamphlets  aimed  at  specific  recreational  groups  active  in  the  greater 
Whitecourt  area.  The  first  is  an  Eagle  River  snowmobile  area  guide  that  presents  a 
schematic  layout  of  the  various  snowmobile  trails  in  the  area,  as  well  as  indicating 
major  topographical  features,  emergency  contacts  and  other  basic  information.  The 
second  is  a similar  pamphlet  based  on  the  Sand  Hills  cross-country  ski  area.  The 
guides  are  free  and  they  can  be  easily  carried  in  the  pockets  of  participants  in  both 
activities. 

The  opportunity  proposed  herein  simply  consists  of  more  comprehensive  brochures 
that  would  add  to  the  two  aforementioned  pamphlets.  As  an  example,  the  cross- 
country ski  brochure  could  feature  information  about  special  weekend  deals, 
including  equipment  rental,  ski  lessons,  hotel  accommodation,  dining  facilities  and 
special  meal  tickets;  as  well  as  indicating  trail-side  picnic  spots,  and  information 
with  reference  to  things  to  see  and  do  along  the  trail.  The  brochures  could  also  be 
designed  to  cater  to  larger  groups  by  providing  a trail  guide,  and  information  about 
the  availability  of  instructors,  and  descriptions  of  group-type,  competitive  activities, 
and  apres  ski  ideas. 

The  Town  of  Whitecourt’s  citizens  are  actively  involved  in  winter  activities, 
including  snowmobiling,  cross-country  skiing  and  ice-fishing.  They  are  also 

involved  in  a variety  of  volunteer  organizations  that  promote  Whitecourt,  plan 
particular  events  and  expand  the  community’s  various  tourist  facilities.  It  is 
projected  that  the  degree  of  local  support  and  acceptance  for  comprehensive 
snowmobile  and  cross-country  ski  brochures  would  be  high.  Although  these 

brochures  would  have  to  be  produced  on  a largely  volunteer  basis,  the  real 


socioeconomic  impact  would  be  felt  in  terms  of  increased  visitor  volumes  and 
support  of  local  community  activities.  Here  again,  the  zone’s  goal  of  increased 
visitation  would  be  enhanced. 

Economic  Analysis 

The  major  cost  of  this  opportunity  would,  once  again,  be  volunteer  time.  Although 
these  brochures  should  be  professionally  produced,  the  contents  would  have  to  be 
contributed  from  a wide  variety  of  sources  in  and  around  the  Town  of  Whitecourt. 

It  is  recommended  that  these  brochures  be  financed  through  the  sale  of 
advertisements  to  local  businesses.  In  addition,  the  local  hospitality  industry  should 
be  invited  to  consider  special  promotions  such  as  weekend  packages  for  cross- 
country skiers  or  snowmobilers.  Also,  other  local  businesses,  particularly  those  that 
might  benefit  from  increased  volumes  of  skiers  and  snowmobilers,  should  consider 
special  giveaway  lures. 

Marketing  Strategy 

The  market  segments  for  these  recreational  activities  is  dominated  by  young  and 
middle-aged  couples  and  singles.  Increasingly,  young  families  are  becoming 

involved  in  cross-country  skiing.  The  Edmonton  marketplace  represents  an 

excellent  target  area  for  the  distribution  of  these  proposed  promotional  brochures. 
Further,  an  analysis  of  the  Edmonton  marketplace  would  provide  the  Whitecourt 
promoters  with  specific  areas  of  the  City  where  they  could  expect  to  find  higher 
concentrations  of  their  target  market  segments.  For  instance,  the  City  of  Edmonton 
Planning  Department  would  be  able  to  provide  socioeconomic  sector  data  that  would 
allow  for  the  promotion  to  be  directed  at  geographic  areas  that  are  highly  populated 
with  young  couples  and  singles.  Although  other  areas  of  Alberta  would  also  be 
important  for  this  marketing  campaign,  the  greater  Edmonton  metropolitan  region 
represents  the  prime  target  for  these  promotional  efforts. 
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OPPORTUNITY  11:  DEVELOP  AN  AUTO  TOUR  GUIDE  FOR  GAME 
COUNTRY  CIRCLE  TOURS 


Description 

The  number  of  rubber-tire  based  tourists  in  Alberta  has  increased  significantly  over 
the  past  several  years.  Auto  tours  are  among  the  most  affordable  of  vacations, 
particularly  for  family  units.  Many  tourism  industry  analysts  project  that  this  form 
of  tourism  travel  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  future. 

Each  tour  could  be  described  in  a manner  similar  to  that  presently  contained  in  the 
Game  Country  visitors  guide,  but  in  greater  depth  and  with  much  more  emphasis  on 
the  tour  theme.  The  opportunities  for  recreational  activities,  things  to  see  and 
places  to  stay,  should  also  be  emphasized  in  this  publication.  Now  that  Highway  40 
has  been  completed,  the  circle  tour  possibilities  for  market  areas  such  as  the  greater 
Edmonton  metropolitan  area,  should  be  promoted.  The  increased  volume  of  rubber- 
tire  tourists  that  could  result  from  the  production  and  distribution  of  an  auto  tour 
guide  would  generate  indirect  benefits  in  the  form  of  more  outside  dollars  coming 
into  the  zone  and;  therefore,  more  jobs.  An  effort  to  increase  the  number  of 
visitors  to  Game  Country,  as  well  as  their  average  length  of  stay,  would  be  entirely 
compatible  with  the  goals  of  the  Game  Country  tourism  area.  The  objective  of 
tying  into,  or  piggy  backing  on  competing  opportunities  could  also  be  achieved 
through  the  development  of  circle  tours.  This  could  enhance  the  level  of 
communication  and  coordinated  effort  with  neighbouring  tourism  zones. 

Economic  Analysis 

The  production  of  an  auto  tour  guide  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  interest  of 
potential  volunteers  in  the  zone.  Although  the  costs  should  not  be  excessive  for  this 
kind  of  publication,  it  must  be  professional.  It  is  recommended  that  any  individuals 
or  groups  that  undertake  this  opportunity  should  concentrate  on  those  tourism 
service  businesses  that  stand  to  directly  benefit  from  increased  auto  traffic  for 
sponsorship. 


Marketing  Strategy 

Almost  every  visitor  to  Game  Country  is  a rubber  tire-based  visitor.  However, 
self-guided  seniors  represent  the  most  flexible  segment  of  the  visitors  to  Game 
Country.  That  is,  they  are  the  most  likely  to  participate  in  circle  tours  on  a whim. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  promote  these  circle  tours  not  only  to  young  families, 
but  to  seniors  at  the  market  source.  It  is  suggested  that  any  marketing  plan  be 
concentrated  on  Alberta,  as  well  as  its  neighbouring  provinces  and  the  United  States. 


OPPORTUNITY  12:  DEVELOP  BED  AND  BREAKFAST  OPERATIONS 
Description 

Bed  and  breakfast  kinds  of  accommodation  generally  are  much  more  affordable  than 
hotels  and  motels.  As  a result,  the  provision  of  bed  and  breakfast  facilities 
throughout  Game  Country  could  lead  to  increased  volumes  of  tourist  traffic.  The 
bed  and  breakfast  phenomenon  is  becoming  more  popular  in  Canada,  particularly  as 
a result  of  the  demand  that  developed  for  this  kind  of  facility  in  British  Columbia 
during  Expo  ’86.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  degree  of  local  acceptance  and  support 
for  bed  and  breakfast  accommodation  would  be  high.  It  represents  an  opportunity 
for  enterprising  entrepreneurs  to  utilize  unused  portions  of  their  homes  to  generate 
extra  income.  However,  the  socioeconomic  impact  of  bed  and  breakfast  operations 
on  a specific  community,  and  the  zone,  is  mixed.  First,  the  provision  of  bed  and 
breakfast  opportunities  could  detract  from  the  volumes  that  might  be  experienced 
by  traditional  fixed  roof  accommodation  facilities  already  existing  in  the  zone.  This 
direct  competition  with  existing  tourism  accommodation  operators  could  lead  to 
conflict.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increased  traffic  that  might  be  attracted  to  Game 
Country  by  the  provision  of  strategically  located  bed  and  breakfast  services,  along 
the  major  highway  corridor,  might  well  attract  additional  volumes  of  tourists  in 
significantly  large  amounts  to  offset  the  loss  to  the  total  zone  in  terms  of  absolute 
dollars.  The  realization  of  this  opportunity  may  further  produce  a demand  for  part- 
time  labor  in  the  form  of  maid  services,  and  the  like. 
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Successful  implementation  of  bed  and  breakfast  facilities  would  be  compatible  with 
the  zone’s  goal  to  increase  tourism  volumes.  However,  it  may  well  happen  at  the 
expense  of  the  zone’s  existing  fixed  accommodation  facilities,  which  are  already 
somewhat  over  built  in  certain  communities.  Bed  and  breakfast  operations, 
therefore,  may  be  most  appropriately  located  in  smaller  hamlets,  rural  areas  and/or 
for  short  periods  to  accommodate  major  events. 

Economic  Analysis 

The  requirements  for  household  improvements  where  bed  and  breakfast  facilities  are 
being  contemplated,  would  vary  from  one  situation  to  another.  However,  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  the  average  case  of  developing  the  necessary  support  infrastructure 
for  a bed  and  breakfast  operation  in  private  homes  would  be  very  substantial.  The 
funding  for  this  kind  of  opportunity  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  homeowner- 
operator. 

Marketing  Strategy 

The  perceived  market  demand  for  bed  and  breakfast  services  is  considered  to  be 
significant,  and  growing.  However,  the  success  of  bed  and  breakfast  facilities  in 
the  Game  Country  tourism  zone  would  depend  directly  upon  a very  effective  and 
directed  marketing  effort.  The  target  market  segments  would  include  seniors, 
couples  and  families,  that  have  a propensity  to  travel,  and  who  have  a need  or  a 
desire  to  experience  a more  informal  and/or  casual  overnight  experience. 

OPPORTUNITY  13:  PROMOTE  AND  SELL  LOCALLY  PRODUCED 
SOUVENIRS 


Description 

Game  Country  is  blessed  with  a large  number  of  artists  and,  as  a result,  has  the 
potential  to  produce  some  unique  products  and  works  of  art  as  souvenirs  for  Game 
Country  visitors.  These  souvenirs  could  range  from  jars  of  Saskatoon  jam  and  small 
samples  of  honey  wine,  through  to  floral  print  greeting  cards,  indigenous  wood 
carvings  of  trumpeter  swans,  distinctive  Game  Country  pottery,  prints  of  Game 


Country  features  such  as  Kakwa  Falls  or  the  Kleskun  Hills  and,  perhaps,  the 
production  of  a wide  variety  of  standardized  souvenirs  with  the  Game  Country  logo 
prominently  featured. 

The  degree  of  local  support  and  acceptance  for  this  kind  of  opportunity  will  vary 
across  the  zone.  For  instance,  enterprising  entrepreneurs  might  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  handle  local  artists’  wares  on  consignment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lack  of  either  local  artists  or  interested  entrepreneurs  in  other  areas  would  make  it 
difficult  to  achieve  a zonal  realization  of  this  opportunity. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  packaging  of  these  various  souvenir  items  be  as  consistent 
and  common  as  possible.  That  is,  some  form  of  distinctive  Game  Country 
packaging  and/or  display  centre  should  be  applied  to  each  designated  souvenir. 
Further,  Game  Country  Tourism  Group  executives  should  have  the  power  to  accept 
or  reject  souvenirs  to  be  included  in  a potential  "Game  Country  Souvenir  Package". 
The  socioeconomic  impact  and  job  creation  potential  of  this  kind  of  opportunity 
could  be  significant.  At  the  same  time,  one  of  Game  Country’s  goals  of  increased 
tourism  revenues  and  creation  of  an  identity  would  be  supported. 

Economic  Analysis 

This  entire  opportunity  would  have  to  be  formulated  on  an  individual  souvenir 
basis.  Financing  arrangements  associated  with  any  one  of  the  souvenirs  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  participating  artists  and/or  distributors.  Cost  estimates  for 
this  opportunity  would  only  pertain  to  whatever  marketing  strategy  is  adopted  to 
promote  the  availability  of  distinctive  Game  Country  souvenirs.  Advertisements  in 
the  Game  Country  tourism  guides  probably  represent  the  most  advantageous 
promotion  medium. 

Marketing  Strategy 

Tourists  are  typically  souvenir  collectors.  The  more  unique  and  distinctive  the 
souvenir  array,  the  better  the  volume  of  sales.  If  the  mementos  of  trips  through 
Game  Country  are  significantly  different  from  those  available  elsewhere,  as  well  as 
being  particularly  representative  of  the  zone,  then  sales  should  be  brisk.  The  key  to 
selling  souvenirs  is  to  have  them  reasonably  priced  and  to  offer  a variety  with 
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reference  to  both  quality  and  type.  At  the  outset,  it  is  recommended  that  any 
advertising  of  locally  produced  Game  Country  tourism  souvenirs  be  concentrated  in 
Game  Country  tourism  guides.  Distinctive  displays  of  souvenirs  should  be  placed  in 
strategic  locations  within  commercial  facilities  throughout  the  zone. 


OPPORTUNITY  14:  DEVELOP  A LIGHTER-THAN-AIR-PARK 
AT  CLAIRMONT 


Description 

The  idea  of  developing  a lighter-than-air-park  at  Clairmont,  just  north  of  the  City 
of  Grande  Prairie,  is  an  opportunity  that  is  being  pursued  by  the  Grande  Prairie 
Hot  Air  Balloon  Events  Association.  A lighter-than-air-park  consists  of  an  open 
area  suitable  for  launching  balloons,  gliders,  ultra-lights  and  model  aircraft.  The 
location  would  also  include  a permanent  building  suitable  for  club  activities, 
including  storage  and  areas  designated  for  repairs,  as  well  as  shelter  from  inclement 
weather.  Support  is  widespread  in  the  greater  Grande  Prairie  area.  The  Clairmont 
Agricultural  Society,  the  Model  Airplane  Society,  the  Trumpeter  Balloon  Club  and 
the  Gliding  Club  are  all  providing  their  unbridled  support  for  the  concept. 

The  degree  of  local  acceptance  and  support  for  this  opportunity  is  favorable.  The 
fact  that  such  participatory  groups  as  the  local  model  airplane  club  would  have  a 
designated  place  for  their  activities,  away  from  large  population  areas,  should  be 
favored  by  the  citizens  of  Grande  Prairie  in  general.  Although  this  opportunity 
would  not  provide  anything  more  than  a few  part-time  employment  opportunities, 
the  facilities  should  provide  enough  services  and  activities  to  positively  influence  the 
social  well-being  of  area  residents.  The  proposed  creation  of  this  new  attraction 
within  Game  Country  is  entirely  compatible  with  the  goals  of  the  zone  and  will 
increase  the  area’s  desirability  as  a summer  games  centre. 

Economic  Analysis 

Infrastructure  requirements  for  a lighter-than-air-park  are  minimal.  A club  house 
facility  will  be  required  with  minimal  plumbing  fixtures  and  a multitude  of 
electrical  outlets.  The  investment  required  to  establish  this  park  is  not  considered  to 
be  very  substantial.  The  lighter-than-air-park  committee  has  not  yet  been  able  to 


determine  the  cost  of  this  proposed  facility  There  are  enough  interested  individuals 
and  groups  involved  in  the  pursuit  of  this  project  that  the  necessary  funding  could 
be  derived  entirely  from  its  members.  In  fact,  given  an  adequate  equity  investment, 
all  of  these  groups  combined  may  well  be  able  to  service  the  debt  portion  of  the 
funding  required  for  the  building,  and  preparation  of  the  old  Clairmont  lagoon  site 
which  is  being  proposed  for  the  facility. 

Marketing  Strategy 

The  proposed  lighter-than-air-park  at  Clairmont  is  perceived  to  be  an  area  facility 
that  caters  specifically  to  the  various  clubs  that  would  enjoy  membership  privileges 
at  the  park.  However,  it  is  also  anticipated  that  a lighter-than-air-park  would 
attract  families  visiting  friends  and  relatives  in  the  zone  as  interested  spectators  and 
participants.  The  proponents  of  this  opportunity  are  also  encouraged  to  consider  a 
particular  event;  for  example,  an  Alberta  challenge  model  aircraft  competition  that 
would  attract  people  from  both  within  and  beyond  the  zone. 
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5.3 


ANALYSIS  OF  OPPORTUNITIES  WITH  SOME  POTENTIAL 


The  discussion  and  assessment  of  tourism  opportunities  having  some  marginal  or 
limited  potential  are  not  as  extensive  as  those  rated  as  having  high  potential.  For 
example,  a marketing  strategy  for  each  opportunity  with  some  potential  has  not  been 
developed,  although  perceived  market  demand  is  discussed.  A brief  statement  on 
management  and  organizational  requirements  also  has  been  included  in  order  to 
identify  private  and/or  public  sector  involvement. 

The  discussion  of  tourism  opportunities  having  some  marginal  or  limited  potential  is 
structured  according  to  the  following  format: 
o Description 

o Perceived  Market  Demand 

o Feasibility 

o Management  and  Organizational  Requirements 

5.3.1  Analysis  of  Opportunities  with  Medium  Potential 


OPPORTUNITY  15:  DEVELOP  THE  KAKWA  FALLS  AREA  AS  A TOURIST 
DESTINATION 


Description 

The  ninety  foot  high  Kakwa  Falls  is  Game  Country’s  only  major  natural  feature. 
They  are  a spectacular  site  and  "bona  fide"  tourist  attraction.  Unfortunately,  they 
are  located  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  the  zone  and  are  virtually 
inaccessible  by  road.  A prerequisite  to  any  significant  development  of  the  falls  area 
would  be  an  access  road.  This,  and  any  other  form  of  development,  would  involve 
substantial  amounts  of  capital  investment.  An  access  road  to  Highway  40,  for 
example,  is  estimated  by  Alberta  Transportation  and  Utilities  to  cost  as  much  as 
$100  million,  while  the  improvement  and  extension  of  Road  666  from  Grovedale, 
which  is  now  basically  a private  resource  road,  is  currently  estimated  to  cost  in  the 
$7  million  range.  The  improvement  of  this  access  road  is  being  considered  by 
Alberta  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife,  in  concert  with  Alberta  Transportation  and 
Utilities,  as  part  of  a comprehensive  development  concept  for  the  Kakwa  area. 
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However,  the  idea  is  conceptual  only  and  no  time  frame  has  been  established  in  this 
regard.  The  development  concept,  under  consideration  by  Forestry,  Lands  and 
Wildlife,  envisions  a day-use  area  at  the  falls  itself,  with  trails  leading  from  the  falls 
into  the  wilderness  "backcountry,"  as  well  as  improved  road  access.  The  concept 
also  proposes  a group  campsite,  an  equestrian  campsite,  and  two  25  campsite 
facilities  located  along  the  proposed  roadway  leading  to  the  falls.  Upgrading  of  the 
Two  Lakes  Recreation  Area  located  north  of  Kakwa  Falls,  may  also  be  considered. 
The  overall  intent  of  the  concept  is  to  maintain  the  general  wilderness  character  of 
the  wild  Kakwa  area,  in  keeping  with  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  region,  and  in 
order  to  be  compatible  with  the  nearby  Willmore  Wilderness  Park. 

The  very  spectacular  nature  of  the  falls,  and  the  lack  of  any  other  major  natural 
tourist  attractions  in  Game  Country,  suggests  that  a more  intensive  type  of  tourist 
facility  development  may  be  warranted  in  the  Kakwa  Area.  As  was  previously 
noted,  Kakwa  Falls  is  unparalleled  in  terms  of  a tourism  opportunity  in  Game 
Country  and,  in  the  interest  of  promoting  the  development  of  the  tourism  industry 
in  Game  Country  as  a destination  area,  a resort-retreat  lodge  development  may  be 
appropriate  at  the  falls.  Careful  planning  of  the  lodge  itself  and  an  integration  of 
all  development  with  the  natural  environment  should  be  considered  mandatory.  The 
resort  should  provide  accommodation  for  tourists  interested  in  both  summer  and 
winter  activities  and,  more  particularly,  for  those  wishing  to  experience  the 
wilderness  without  forsaking  certain  basic  amenities.  First  class  accommodation  and 
improved  road  access  will  be  required  to  attract  tour  groups,  small  conferences  and 
retreats,  particularly  when  it  comes  to  justifying  the  lengthy  trip  from  Grande 
Prairie  south  to  the  single,  remote  destination  area. 

Perceived  Market  Demand 

The  attraction  of  waterfalls  for  tourists  has  been  well-established  over  time.  The 
spectacular  Takaka  Falls  in  British  Columbia  offers  some  parallels  with  the  Kakwa 
Falls  in  Game  Country.  Both  waterfalls  are  somewhat  remote,  although  the  Kakwa 
Falls  are  much  less  accessible  than  Takaka  Falls.  The  Takaka  Falls  draw  large 
numbers  of  tourists  throughout  the  summer  months  as  well  as  ice  climbers  in  the 
winter.  However,  these  falls  do  not  hold  tourists  beyond  a few  hours,  at  most. 
Since  a waterfall  of  this  nature  is  something  that  is  viewed,  photographed  and 
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perhaps  utilized  as  a backdrop  for  a picnic,  easy  access  is  a prerequisite  to  3 
attracting  tourists  in  any  number.  Thus,  although  two  of  the  largest  components 
the  Game  Country  tourist  cross-section,  that  is  senior  citizens  and  young  famili  , 
would  no  doubt  be  attracted  to  a waterfall,  they  are  the  least  likely  groups  ) 
undertake  an  arduous  trip  into  the  backcountry  to  witness  this  spectacular  attracti 
Even  though  the  trip  into  the  falls  itself,  is  spectacular,  it  will  appeal  to  yoi  \ 
couples  and  singles  in  the  main.  Good  access  would  increase  the  desirability  of 
falls  as  a draw  for  this  particular  market  segment  although  the  lengthy  distai  1 
would  still  be  a deterring  factor. 

The  amount  of  success  enjoyed  by  retreats  for  small  conferences  and  groups  ; 
varied  considerably  in  Alberta.  The  success  enjoyed  by  the  West  Ridge  facility  n - 
Devon  may  have  much  to  do  with  its  location  adjacent  to  the  City  of  Edmon  1 
marketplace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  struggles  of  such  private  sector  retreats  as 
Voyageur,  located  between  Hinton  and  Jasper,  is  indicative  of  the  problems  that  c 1 
be  encountered  when  a facility  is  underutilized.  Some  public  sector  retreats  h;  1 
enjoyed  more  success.  The  Blue  Lake  Centre  north  of  Hinton  represents  a gc  l 
example  of  a recreational  activity-group  retreat  centre  that  is  very  popu 
However,  the  Blue  Lake  Centre  is  subsidized  with  public  dollars. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a growing  demand  for  small  group,  retreat  facilities  that  of 
a unique  setting  with  a reasonable  price  tag.  Also,  tourists  are  continually  seek 
new  and  different  experiences.  Game  Country  features  many  opportunities 
tourists  to  experience  nature,  however,  it  must  be  able  to  offer  those  same  tour 
all  of  the  modern  conveniences  they  demand  so  that  they  might  be  comforta 
while  they  commune  with  nature.  A well  planned,  attractive,  but  intentiona 
rustic  retreat-resort  development  in  the  Kakwa  Falls  area  holds  some  potential 
Game  Country.  Such  a complex  must  necessarily  offer  a wide  variety 
recreational  pursuits  and  leisure  opportunities  for  a broad  spectrum  of  1 
population.  In  summary,  the  perceived  market  demand  for  a major  torn 
destination  development  in  the  Kakwa  Falls  area  is  considered  to  be  fair. 


Feasibility 

Although  the  establishment  of  a major  tourism  destination  complex  at  Kakwa  Falls 
is  feasible,  a wholly  private  sector  endeavor  in  this  regard  is  not  considered  to  be 
economically  feasible.  The  front  end  capital  requirements  of  a major  resort-retreat 
complex  in  such  a remote  location,  with  no  established  tourism  trade  in  the  area  at 
present,  is  of  too  high  a risk  for  any  private  sector  developer  to  consider  in 
isolation.  Public  sector  involvement  in  terms  of  providing  an  access  road  would  be 
required.  In  addition,  the  comprehensive  development  concept  being  considered  by 
Alberta  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife  would  be  required  as  part  of  a major 
development.  All  other  types  of  resort  facilities  could  be  privately  operated. 
However,  the  cost  of  their  implementation,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  operating  such 
facilities  over  the  first  several  years  of  their  existence,  likely  would  not  be  attractive 
for  any  private  sector  investor.  Thus,  the  serious  consideration  of  a major  Kakwa 
Falls  tourism  destination  attraction  in  the  future  must  be  a joint  public/private 
partnership  with  considerable  emphasis  on  the  public  component  of  such  a 
partnership.  It  was  indicated  earlier  that  a new  road  access  from  Highway  40  to  the 
vicinity  of  Kakwa  Falls  carries  an  estimated  price  tag  of  $100  million.  Improved 
road  access  from  Grande  Prairie  to  Kakwa  Falls  is  estimated  in  the  vicinity  of  $7 
million. 

Management  and  Organizational  Requirements 

A major  resort-retreat  complex  such  as  the  one  proposed  here  would  be  best 
managed  by  a large  hotel  chain  that  could  provide  both  the  experience  of  operating 
a facility  of  this  nature,  as  well  as  the  resources  to  support  its  early  growth  years. 
Other  options  may  be  available. 


OPPORTUNITY  16:  PROMOTE  CANOEING  OPPORTUNITIES 
Description 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  Game  Country  Canoe  Tour 
Information  Packages,  along  the  lines  of  Travel  Alberta’s  Canoe  Alberta  Reach 
Reports  (last  published  in  1978).  The  production  of  these  packages,  along  with 
primitive  campsites,  picnic  areas  and  access  points  located  adjacent  to  the 
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intersection  of  the  Game  Country’s  road  network  and  its  canoeing  rivers,  represent 
an  opportunity  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  The  Athabasca,  Simonette,  Smoky, 
Little  Smoky  and  Wapiti  Rivers  should  be  considered  in  this  regard. 

The  Canoe  Tour  Information  Packages  should  include  such  information  as:  the 

physical  characteristics  of  these  rivers;  a rating  system  for  both  the  rivers  and  their 
rapids;  paddler  classifications;  notes  with  reference  to  points  of  interest  and/or 
danger  along  each  river;  a description  of  potential  tours  and  their  distances  with 
references  to  the  appropriate  topographic  maps  and  other  available  information;  start 
and  finish  points;  notes  on  the  appropriate  time  of  year  to  canoe  particular  rivers; 
and,  references  regarding  other  sources  of  information. 

Perceived  Market  Demand 

Alberta,  British  Columbia,  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories  all  offer  an 
abundance  of  white  water  canoeing  opportunities  in  some  very  spectacular  settings. 
The  perceived  market  demand  for  white  water  canoeing  is  significant,  however,  the 
number  of  competing  opportunities  for  the  canoeing  enthusiast  is  also  deemed  to  be 
significant.  Thus,  the  perceived  market  demand  for  Game  Country  rivers  is 
considered  to  be  moderate,  at  best. 

Feasibility 

The  requirements  of  implementing  canoe  staging  and  camping  areas  at  the 
intersections  of  major  rivers  and  roads  in  Game  Country  are  not  considered 
difficult.  But,  the  economic  feasibility  of  establishing  such  facilities  is  considered 
to  be  unattractive.  Also,  the  cost  of  producing  a canoeing  guide  for  Game  Country, 
that  is  of  the  Reach  Report  quality,  is  considered  to  be  prohibitive  at  this  time. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Reach  Report  for  canoeing  Alberta’s  rivers  was  produced  in 
1972,  by  the  Department  of  Culture,  Youth  and  Recreation  of  the  Province  of 
Alberta.  It  was  an  Opportunities  for  Youth  project.  The  second  edition,  also 
produced  in  1972,  as  an  Opportunities  for  Youth  project,  was  called  "Canoe  Alberta 
I".  The  third  edition,  produced  in  1973,  entitled  "Canoe  Alberta  II",  was  a summer 
temporary  employment  project.  The  fourth  and  last  edition  was  produced  in  1978. 
It  was  funded  by  a grant  from  Alberta  Recreation,  Parks  and  Wildlife  and  was 
produced  for  the  Alberta  Canoe  Association.  The  production  of  the  Reach  Reports 


is  highly  dependent  on  local  canoe  clubs  producing  the  detail  and  information  that 
has  made  them  so  indispensable  to  Alberta’s  canoeists.  A comprehensive  report  on 
the  rivers  of  Game  Country  would  require  the  same  level  of  investment.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Reach  Reports  have  not  been  updated  since  1978,  it  is  perceived  that  it 
would  be  prohibitive  to  consider  a completely  new  publication  of  this  kind  for 
Game  Country,  particularly  under  current  government  spending  restraint  conditions. 

Management  and  Organizational  Requirements 

The  canoe  market  is  small  and  canoeists  do  not  contribute  a great  deal  of  money  to 
a local  economy.  As  a result,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a private  sector 
entrepreneur  would  be  interested  in  either  managing,  or  organizing,  the  development 
of  canoe  campgrounds  or  publications.  Once  again,  it  falls  upon  the  public  sector  to 
consider  this  opportunity.  One  other  approach  to  sponsoring  the  production  of 
Game  Country  canoe  guides  would  be  through  the  sale  of  advertising  to  sporting 
goods  stores  and  canoe  clubs.  However,  the  number  of  sporting  goods  stores  in 
Game  Country  is  limited  and  most  canoe  clubs  operate  on  a "shoe  string"  budget. 

OPPORTUNITY  17:  DEVELOP  A HUNTING  AND  FISHING  LODGE  AT 
SMOKE  LAKE 


Description 

An  opportunity  to  develop  a combined  hunting  and  fishing  lodge  exists  at  Smoke 
Lake.  The  lake  is  sufficiently  isolated  and  under- utilized  to  ensure  a true 
wilderness  setting  and  privacy,  yet  is  still  easily  accessible  by  road.  The  Smoke 
Lake  location  is  central  to  a good  fishing  and  excellent  hunting  area.  The  lodge 
could  cater  to  a more  sophisticated  provincial,  national  and  even  international 
hunting  market,  and  it  could  be  operated  by  local  entrepreneurs  and  supported  by 
local  guides. 

Perceived  Market  Demand 

There  is  an  established  market  for  fishing  and  hunting  in  Game  Country,  and  not 
one  operating  fishing  and  hunting  lodge  in  the  entire  zone.  It  would  appear  to  be 
an  exciting  opportunity  although  competition  from  more  remote  northern  lodges 
may  detract  from  the  demand. 
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Feasibility 

The  establishment  of  a fishing  and  hunting  lodge  at  Smoke  Lake  is  a viable  physical 
opportunity.  The  economics  of  establishing  such  a facility,  however,  which  would 
be  used  for  short  periods  of  time  throughout  the  year,  would  be  marginal. 
However,  if  other  uses  could  be  established  for  this  lodge  that  would  provide  it  with 
greater  year  round  utility,  its  economic  viability  would  be  considerably  improved. 
As  an  alternative,  a very  basic,  uninsulated  kitchen  and  bunkhouse  facility  that 
caters  just  to  fishermen  and  hunters  may  also  have  some  merit. 

Private  sector  debt  capital  could  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  for  a project  of  this 
nature  under  present  economic  conditions.  Furthermore,  the  potential  return  on 
investment  for  this  kind  of  facility  might  not  attract  any  serious  investors. 
Assuming  a long-term  lease  on  Crown  Land,  the  cost  of  developing  a facility  with 
accommodation  for  40  visitors,  plus  kitchen  facilities  and  a lounge,  is  projected  to 
be  in  the  order  of  $800,000.  This  is  considered  a fairly  prohibitive  investment. 

Management  and  Organizational  Requirements 

This  would  be  a private  sector,  small  business  operation. 


OPPORTUNITY  18:  DEVELOP  A DEEP  BASIN  INTERPRETIVE  CENTRE  AT 
ELMWORTH 


Description 

The  opportunity  to  develop  a Gas  Recovery  and  Processing  Interpretive  Centre 
adjacent  to  the  Canadian  Hunter  Deep  Cut  Facility  at  Elmworth  may  be  a viable 
undertaking.  The  Centre  could  be  interpretive  in  nature  and  its  emphasis  could  be 
on  the  education  of  the  visitor  with  reference  to:  the  geological  extent  of  the  basin; 
the  history  of  its  discovery;  the  extent  of  its  reserves;  the  extraction  process;  the 
processing  methods;  the  various  markets  for  the  final  product;  and  the  transportation 
network  involved  in  the  movement  of  both  the  raw  material  and  these  final 
products.  Scheduled  guided  tours,  that  would  demonstrate  the  processes 
incorporated  in  the  Deep  Cut  Facility,  could  be  included  as  part  of  the  interpretive 
experience. 


Perceived  Market  Demand 


Some  representatives  of  Canadian  Hunter  are  pessimistic  about  the  demand  by  the 
general  public  to  visit  the  facility  that  consists  of  a maze  of  pipes,  tanks  and 
pressure  gauges,  although  they  do  offer  tours  to  interested  visitors  on  demand. 
Tours  of  the  Ethylene  Plant  at  Joffre  and  the  Methanol  Plant  at  Medicine  Hat,  both 
of  which  are  far  more  extensive  and  elaborate  operations  than  that  at  Elmworth, 
substantiate  these  concerns.  These  plants  are  often  only  of  interest  to  visitors  with 
extensive  backgrounds  in  the  industry.  The  perceived  market  demand,  therefore, 
for  a Deep  Basin  Interpretive  Centre  at  Elmworth,  is  considered  to  be  negligible. 

Feasibility 

Canadian  Hunter  has  always  been  an  excellent  corporate  citizen.  Given  a well- 
supported  projection  of  an  adequate  level  of  market  demand,  the  company  may 
consider  an  interpretive  centre  for  their  Deep  Basin  Project.  However,  the  apparent 
lack  of  demand  for  an  interpretive  centre  renders  the  proposed  opportunity  not 
economically  feasible. 

Management  and  Organizational  Requirements 

The  facility  would  necessarily  be  managed  by  the  knowledgeable  operators  of  the 
Deep  Cut  Project,  and  organized  by  them. 


OPPORTUNITY  19:  DEVELOP  FARM  VACATION  EXPERIENCE 
OPERATIONS 


Description 

Farm  vacations  are  becoming  increasingly  popular  because  they  provide  tourists  with 
an  opportunity  to  experience  a unique  type  of  affordable  vacation  that  includes  a 
healthy  outdoor  experience  and  an  educational  opportunity.  In  many  cases,  such 
operations  require  relatively  little  capital  investment  and  they  can  serve  to 
supplement  incomes.  Current  international  farming  exchange  programs  being 
undertaken  in  the  Beaverlodge  area  suggest  there  might  be  some  interest  in  this  kind 
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of  opportunity.  The  Valleyview  area,  surrounded  by  its  attractive,  rolling 
countryside,  that  lends  itself  to  a variety  of  outdoor  activities  including  horseback 
riding  and  hiking,  is  well  suited  to  be  the  focus  point  for  a farm  vacation  operation. 

Perceived  Market  Demand 

The  market  demand  for  a participatory,  healthy,  outdoor  vacation  experience  has 
been  on  the  rise  over  the  last  decade.  A farm  vacation  experience  is  of  particular 
appeal  to  young  urban  families,  but  they  generally  want  the  opportunity  to  be 
located  close  by. 

Feasibility 

A farm  vacation  operation  is  considered  to  be  both  physically  and  economically 
feasible.  However,  should  a bunkhouse  and  cook  facilities  be  required  onsite,  then 
the  cost  of  operating  facilities  that  will  only  be  utilized  for  a two  to  three  month 
period  each  year  must  be  carefully  weighed.  In  addition,  the  farms  based  on  grain 
production  would  obviously  not  hold  as  much  appeal  as  those  that  raise  livestock. 
The  buffalo  range  situated  near  Grande  Prairie  may  hold  some  potential  in  this 
regard. 

Management  and  Organizational  Requirements 

The  management  and  organizational  structure  for  a farm  vacation  facility  would  fall 
upon  the  operating  farmer,  or  an  agency  that  made  arrangements  to  conduct  the 
business  on  his  or  her  behalf. 

OPPORTUNITY  20:  DEVELOP  ORIGINAL  SETTLEMENT  SITES 
Description 

A number  of  early  settlement  sites  in  Game  Country  represent  opportunities  for 
developing  tourism  attractions  for  the  future.  Again,  applying  the  philosophy 
established  earlier,  it  is  recommended  that  the  packaging  of  these  sites  represents  a 
far  more  viable  potential  tourist  attraction  that  do  any  of  the  sites  by  themselves. 
The  sites  are  as  follows: 
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i)  Although  no  known  buildings  of  the  original  settlement  exist,  the  site  of  the 
Sturgeon  Lake  Settlement,  located  on  reserve  lands  at  the  south  end  of  the 
lake,  near  Williamson  Provincial  Park,  is  an  important  archeological  and 
historic  site.  The  site  has  high  interpretive  potential  and  a great  deal  of 
development  information  is  available  on  the  native  cultural  history  of 
Sturgeon  Lake,  as  well  as  institutions  such  as  the  Royal  Catholic  Mission,  the 
Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police  and  fur  trade  companies.  A small 
interpretive  building  housing  restored  settlement  and  native  artifacts  from 
the  region  could  be  combined  with  a self-guiding  trail  tour  of  the  key 
components  of  the  settlement  site.  The  interaction  between  native  and  early 
European  settlement  cultures  could  also  be  depicted  and  would  result  in  a 
unique  historic  attraction. 

ii)  The  Flying  Shot  Lake  Settlement  settlement  is  the  original  site  of  the  City 
of  Grande  Prairie  and  it  is  located  within  the  existing  city  limits.  The  only 
remaining  component  of  the  original  settlement  is  the  cemetery,  which  forms 
a part  of  the  present  day  municipal  cemetery.  Although  none  of  the  original 
buildings  remain,  here  again  historical  information  is  available  which  would 
allow  for  the  development  of  a small,  but  potentially  effective,  historic 
interpretive  centre  adjacent  to  the  cemetery  site. 

iii)  The  La  Glace  Norwegian  Settlement  Site  site  has  high  architectural  value,  as 
well  as  an  interesting  ethnic  settlement  theme.  The  site  is  located  near  La 
Glace  and  includes  an  existing  homestead  complex,  a church,  a cemetery  and 
three  residences.  All  of  the  buildings  are  in  good  condition  and  they  display 
a distinctive  Norwegian  style  of  architecture.  Excellent  documented  historic 
information  is  available,  which  would  allow  this  site  to  be  developed  for 
historic  interpretive  purposes.  The  site  is  accessible  by  Highway  59,  an 
alternative  to  the  Alaska  route. 

iv)  A proposal  has  been  prepared  by  the  Bezanson  Agricultural  Society  to 
develop  a campsite  and  restore  the  original  Bezanson  Settlement  Site,  located 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Smoky  and  Simonette  Rivers.  This  historic  site 
represents  a significant  tourism  opportunity  for  Game  Country.  Bezanson 
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has  a colourful  and  very  important  history  for  the  greater  Grande  Prairie 
area.  The  foundations  of  some  of  the  original  buildings  of  the  original 
settlement,  including  a church  and  a community  hall,  among  others,  have 
been  rated  in  fair  condition.  The  Agricultural  Society  intends  to  develop  a 
serviced  campground  with  shower  facilities,  and  name  each  camping  stall 
after  people  and  businesses  of  the  former  settlement.  Importantly,  the 
historic  park  proposed  on  the  site  will  include  a monument  honouring 
"Pioneer  Women  of  the  Peace",  as  well  as  pictures  and  informational  signs  at 
each  historic  building  site.  This  monument  will  be  erected  in  the  coming 
year.  Trails  are  being  proposed  along  the  riverbanks  for  hiking  purposes  and 
the  Country  of  Grande  Prairie  has  been  approached  by  the  Agricultural 
Society  to  get  involved  in  this  project. 

v)  The  Sexsmith  Historical  Society  has  requested  that  the  Sexsmith  Blacksmith 
Shop  (built  in  1916)  be  designated  an  historic  resource  by  Alberta  Culture. 
This  request  has  been  considered  and,  if  approved,  the  shop  will  be  restored 
and  developed  as  a working  Smithy  in  conjunction  with  the  adjacent 
Northern  Alberta  Railway  Building,  which  will  become  a museum.  The 
Smithy,  referred  to  as  the  Nels  Johnson  Shop,  after  the  individual  who 
operated  it  for  50  years  (from  1928  to  1978),  is  located  in  the  downtown 
area  and  the  proposed  museum  is  located  in  the  Town’s  new  recreation  area 
and  campsite  adjacent  to  Highway  59.  These  features  could  contribute 
substantially  to  the  tourist  appeal  of  the  Town. 

Perceived  Market  Demand 

The  demand  for  historic  sites  varies  with  the  level  of  development  of  those  sites. 
For  instance,  even  though  Fort  Edmonton  Park  and  Calgary’s  Heritage  Park  do  not 
represent  the  original  locations  for  the  facilities  they  house,  their  locations  in  major 
metropolitan  areas,  and  the  high  quality  of  their  development  aids  and  abets  a 
strong  demand  from  the  general  public.  However,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  more 
than  a handful  of  tourists  will  travel  great  distances  to  observe  the  crumbling 
foundations  of  buildings  situated  on  original  settlement  sites,  or  even  the  existing 


buildings.  The  potential  of  these  sites  may  be  realized,  however,  if  they  are 
correctly  packaged  as  a collective  group  of  attractions  and  the  marketing  effort  is 
concentrated  and  directed  at  specific  market  segments. 

Feasibility 

Both  the  physical  and  economic  feasibility  of  restoring  most  of  these  sites  is 
questionnable  under  current  static  economic  circumstances.  Inasmuch  as  the  market 
demand  for  these  kinds  of  sites,  in  these  remote  locations,  is  perceived  to  be 
negligible,  the  weak  economic  feasibility  would  render  the  physical  capability  of 
restoring  the  sites  to  be  almost  non-existent. 

Management  and  Organizational  Requirements 

The  successful  organization  of  an  historic  project  must  rely  on  local  interest  groups 
and  volunteers.  As  an  example,  the  Bezanson  Agricultural  Society  is  organizing  in 
an  effort  to  restore  the  Bezanson  Settlement.  However,  to  this  point  in  time,  they 
have  only  been  able  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  erect  a monument  and  establish  a 
serviced  campsite. 


OPPORTUNITY  21:  DEVELOP  OLD  FLOUR  MILL  MUSEUM  AT 
VALLEYVIEW 


Description 

The  Valley  view  and  District  Agricultural  Society  is  restoring  an  old  flour  mill,  and 
constructing  a log  structure  to  house  the  mill  in  an  industrial  area  of  the  town.  The 
mill  could  serve  as  an  interesting  historic  focus  for  a museum,  depicting  the  early 
agricultural  history  of  this  segment  of  the  Peace  Country  in  Zone  13. 

Perceived  Market  Demand 

The  mill  has  been  located  in  an  industrial  area  remote  from  Highway  43,  and  it  is 
not  readily  accessible  to  passing  motorists.  Effective  directional  signage  would  be 
required  to  "detract  and  detain"  tourists  from  the  Highway.  The  mill  is  not  of  the 
scale  or  level  of  development  to  attract  special  purpose  trips  by  itself.  At  this  point 
in  time,  the  mill  is  not  perceived  to  have  any  measurable  market  support. 
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Feasibility 


The  mill  is  being  restored  by  the  Valleyview  and  District  Agricultural  Society  at  this 
time.  Budget  restraints  have  contributed  to  making  this  restoration  process  an 
arduous  one.  The  projected  completion  date  for  this  project  has  been  extended  on 
several  occasions.  At  present,  the  physical  capability  and  economic  resources  of  the 
Society  to  complete  this  project  are  in  question. 

Management  and  Organizational  Requirements 

This  project  is  wholly  the  responsibility  of  the  Valleyview  and  District  Agricultural 
Society. 


OPPORTUNITY  22:  DEVELOP  WHITECOURT  HISTORICAL  VILLAGE 
Description 

A local  society  in  Whitecourt  has  expressed  an  interest  in  developing  an  historical 
village  and  has  formally  approached  Alberta  Culture  for  assistance  in  this  regard. 
The  exact  nature  and  scale  of  this  project  is  not  clear  at  this  time.  However,  the 
Whitecourt  and  District  Heritage  Society  has  leased,  for  a 40  year  period,  a 9.7 
hectare  parcel  of  land  on  the  southern  perimeter  of  the  Town. 

Perceived  Market  Demand 

The  demand  for  historical  village  attractions  was  discussed  earlier.  Major  large- 
scale  development  is  required  to  attract  sufficient  numbers  of  tourists  from  distant 
markets.  At  this  stage  of  the  planning  process,  it  appears  that  the  Whitecourt 
project  will  not  be  a major  development. 

Feasibility 

A small  group  of  volunteers  have  been  aggressively  pursuing  the  implementation  of 
an  historic  village  in  Whitecourt  since  1979.  A $12,000  feasibility  study  and 
development  plan  have  been  completed,  and  several  buildings  have  been  identified 
for  the  site.  However,  the  economic  feasibility  has  to  be  questioned  because  the 
Society  has  experienced  difficulties  in  raising  sufficient  funding. 


Management  and  Organizational  Requirements 

This  project  is  wholly  the  responsibility  of  the  Whitecourt  and  District  Heritage 
Society. 


OPPORTUNITY  23:  DEVELOP  AN  HISTORIC  TOUR  PACKAGE 
Description 

A selected  long  weekend,  or  three-day  tour  package,  featuring  the  unique  historic 
and  prehistoric  sites  of  Game  Country,  could  be  developed  for  specific  target 
markets.  These  tour  packages  could  concentrate  on  key  attractions  such  as  the 
Bezanson  townsite  and  the  South  Peace  Centennial  Museum.  The  tour  would 
include  motor  coach  transportation  from  a major  collection  point  (such  as 
Edmonton),  and  meals  and  overnight  hotel  accommodation  in  a Game  Country 
community,  as  part  of  a packaged  deal. 

Perceived  Market  Demand 

Senior  citizens  have  the  highest  potential  for  this  kind  of  tour  package.  As  a result, 
the  tour  should  be  designed  and  packaged  to  cater  to  that  specific  group.  The  tour 
operators  should  thoroughly  understand  this  market  segment  and  build  the  entire 
tour  package  around  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  this  particular  group. 

Feasibility 

Tours  of  this  kind  are  both  physically  and  economically  feasible,  but  they  require 
experienced  tour  operators  and  sophisticated  marketing  techniques. 

Management  and  Organizational  Requirements 

Tour  packages  of  this  kind  would  be  wholly  the  responsibility  of  tour  operators. 
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OPPORTUNITY  24:  DEVELOP  THE  HOUSE  MOUNTAIN  SKI  PROJECT 


Description 

The  Whitecourt  Ski  Club  is  proposing  to  develop  a downhill  ski  facility  on  the 
northwest  face  of  House  Mountain,  located  approximately  15  kilometres  southwest 
of  the  Town  of  Whitecourt.  The  conceptual  plan  for  this  ski  resort  calls  for  a T-bar 
tow  facility  and  a movable  lodge.  The  area  envisioned  for  the  ski  hill  has  a vertical 
rise  of  approximately  750  feet,  or  227.27  metres.  The  longest  proposed  run  is 
estimated  to  be  approximately  2.19  kilometres  in  length.  The  average  annual 
snowfall  and  temperature  of  the  area  would  permit  ski  seasons  to  extend  into  mid- 
April.  The  Whitecourt  region  is  often  one  of  the  last  sub-alpine  areas  capable  of 
supporting  winter  sports  activities  into  the  spring  season. 

Perceived  Market  Demand 

The  Whitecourt  Ski  Club  conducted  a survey  in  1986  in  an  attempt  to  assess  the 
draw  area  for  a ski  hill  on  House  Mountain.  The  results  of  the  survey  defined  the 
limits  of  their  range  as  Edson  on  the  southwest,  Edmonton  on  the  southeast  and 
Grande  Prairie  on  the  north.  These  results  suggest  that  the  proposed  ski  hill  be 
considered  a local  and  regional  facility.  The  closest  competition  for  the  proposed 
Whitecourt  facility  can  be  found  with  Grande  Prairie’s  Nighthawk  Hill,  Swan  Ridge 
to  the  north,  the  Lake  Eden  Development  on  the  Yellowhead  to  the  south,  and 
Silver  Summit  to  the  west.  For  good  quality  skiing,  the  market  has  demonstrated 
that  it  will  travel  extensive  distances.  However,  for  a day’s  skiing  on  an 
intermediate  hill,  market  trends  seem  to  indicate  that  people  will  travel  for  a 
maximum  of  1 to  1 1/2  hours. 

Feasibility 

As  far  as  the  physical  feasibility  is  concerned,  the  Ski  Club  has  substantiated  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  ski  area  receives  an  adequate  amount  of  snow,  has  a 
supportive  climate,  adequate  slope  protection  and  effective  existing  erosion  control. 
A large  new  parking  lot  has  been  provided  and  the  existing  access  road  will  be 
rebuilt  to  government  standards.  On  the  whole  the  project  appears  to  be  physically 
feasible,  although  some  of  the  prerequisites  to  development  of  the  hill  carry 
substantial  price  tags. 


An  economic  feasibility  analysis  of  the  proposed  project  must  account  for  such 
capital  cost  requirements  as:  improved  access  to  the  mountain;  establishment  of  a 

lodge  and  support  facilities;  building  a T-bar  lift,  cutting  the  ski  runs;  and,  bringing 
power  to  the  site.  Furthermore,  operational  cost  projections  must  include  estimates 
of  wages,  utility  costs,  sewage  and  other  kinds  of  support  service  costs,  liability 
insurance  premiums,  fuel,  and  administrative  costs. 

The  club  has  identified  government  grants,  employment  grants,  anticipated 
donations  and  donated  work  as  sources  of  capital.  Capital  expenditure  projections, 
to  this  point  in  time,  have  accounted  for  a tow  T-bar  and  its  installation,  road  and 
parking  lot  construction,  ski  run  construction,  the  installation  of  safety  equipment, 
and  lodge  development,  for  an  estimated  $183,000.  The  first  year  operating  budget 
projections  show  a projected  income  of  $95,000,  and  operating  expenditures  of 
$88,350,  for  an  operating  surplus  of  $6,650.  To  date,  survey,  road,  culvert,  tow  line 
and  miscellaneous  clearing  work  has  amounted  to  $33,500  worth  of  expenditures.  A 
total  of  four  runs  have  been  cleared  to  this  point  in  time.  Area  residents  have 
contributed  an  equivalent  of  $50,000  worth  of  donated  work. 

The  economic  viability  of  the  proposed  ski  project  for  House  Mountain  remains  in 
doubt,  based  on  existing  data.  The  projections  and  marketing  analysis  conducted  by 
the  Ski  Club  to  this  point  in  time  have  been  too  superficial  to  allow  for  confident 
projections  with  reference  to  the  proposed  project.  A much  more  thorough  market 
analysis  is  required,  as  is  the  need  for  comprehensive  financial  projections. 

Management  and  Organizational  Requirements 

The  onus  is  on  the  Whitecourt  Ski  Club,  an  organization  that  has  existed  for  20 
years,  to  establish  and  manage  the  proposed  ski  facility.  The  Club  has  held  a lease 
on  the  Crown  Land  since  1977. 
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OPPORTUNITY  25:  DEVELOP  A FOUR  SEASON  RESORT  AT  HOUSE 
MOUNTAIN 


Description 

A group  based  in  Whitecourt  has  proposed  the  development  of  House  Mountain  as  a 
four  season  resort.  This  group  indicates  that  some  10,000  acres  are  available  for 
potential  development  along  with  parking  spaces  for  1,500  cars  and  400  buses  on 
site  (this  estimate  would  appear  to  be  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  research  of 
the  Whitecourt  Ski  Club).  The  group  points  out  that  the  mountain  offers  a superb 
view  of  the  surrounding  area  with  just  a glimpse  of  the  distant  mountains  in  the 
west.  At  this  point  in  time,  the  exact  nature  of  the  proposed  four  season  resort  has 
not  been  described  in  any  detail. 

Perceived  Market  Demand 

House  Mountain  could  be  used  on  a year  round  basis  to  support  a wide  variety  of 
recreational  and  leisure  activities.  The  local  group  indicates  that  there  are  109  sport 
and  recreation  organizations  recognized  by  Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks  in  1986.  It 
is  suggested  that  each  of  them  could  benefit  from  a weekend  trip  to  House 
Mountain  and  since  each  of  them  are  eligible  for  funding,  some  may  be  interested 
in  investing  in  the  area  to  establish  facilities  suitable  for  their  particular  needs.  A 
comprehensive  market  analysis  has  not  been  included  in  the  background  document 
for  this  proposed  resort. 

Physical  and  Economic  Feasibility 

Although  the  exact  nature  of  the  resort  that  is  being  proposed  for  House  Mountain 
is  not  clear,  the  existing  terrain  would  appear  to  be  capable  of  supporting  major 
development.  The  economic  feasibility  of  this  proposal  will  be  unknown  until  the 
interest  group  clearly  indicates  just  what  it  has  in  mind. 

Management  and  Organizational  Requirements 

At  this  stage,  it  is  premature  to  suggest  any  management  responsibilities  or 
organizational  requirements. 


OPPORTUNITY  26:  INVESTIGATE  POTENTIAL  USES  OF  CFS 
BEAVERLODGE 


Description 

In  the  spring  of  1985,  the  Department  of  National  Defense  announced  that  the 
Canadian  Forces  Station,  Beaverlodge,  would  be  closed  by  August,  1988.  If  the 
federal  government  find  it  impossible  to  use  the  station  facilities  for  some  other 
purpose  in  future,  the  facilities  will  then  be  offered  to  the  provincial  government. 
The  facilities  also  may  be  turned  over  to  a municipal  level  of  government  and,  as  a 
last  resort,  the  private  sector  could  be  offered  the  facility.  CFS  Beaverlodge  is  a 
sprawling  long  range  radar  base  that  occupies  about  88  hectares  of  basically  treed 
land  on  Saskatoon  Mountain.  The  majority  of  the  base  facilities  are  more  than 
thirty  years  old  and  although  they  are  in  good  structural,  mechanical  and  electrical 
condition,  the  operating  and  maintenance  costs  of  the  base  render  many  potential 
new  uses  for  the  facility  uneconomical. 

In  spite  of  a concerted  effort  over  the  past  year,  an  Economic  Adjustment 
Committee  in  the  Town  of  Beaverlodge  has  been  unable  to  identify  any  viable, 
potential  new  uses  for  the  facilities  after  August  of  1988.  A wide  variety  of 
possible  users  and  uses  have  been  suggested  in  a recent  community  impact  study. 
Suggestions  have  come  from  the  military  and  civilian  personnel  associated  with  the 
base,  residents  and  business  people  in  Beaverlodge,  and  key  government  people  in 
Grande  Prairie  and  beyond.  The  most  promising  alternative  use  suggestions  to  date 
have  included: 

a short-term  education  institution  for  impaired  drivers 
a young  offender’s  residential  facility 
park  and  recreation  area 
an  atmospheric  research  station 
a civilian  aviation  radar  site 

a branch  campus  for  a higher  educational  institution 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Game  Country  Tourism  Association  also  consider  the 
conversion  of  the  station  into  a national  Boy  Scout/Girl  Guide  permanent  camp  that 
could  be  supported  by  other  similar  groups  such  as  CGIT,  Cubs  and  Brownies. 
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Perceived  Market  Demand 


It  is  premature  to  discuss  perceived  market  demand  for  the  facilities  of  CFS 
Beaverlodge. 

Feasibility 

The  operational  and  maintenance  costs  of  the  station  in  the  fiscal  year  1984-85, 
were  $824,425.  These  costs  could  be  expected  to  increase  over  time  as  the  base 
infrastructure  ages.  Since  the  foregoing  figure  does  not  include  base  salaries,  any 
proposed  use  for  this  facility  may  well  have  to  deal  with  an  annual  operating 
requirement  in  excess  of  $1  million. 

Management  and  Organizational  Requirements 

This  facility  cannot  be  managed  on  a part  time  basis.  As  a result,  the  management 
and  organizational  requirements  are  significant  enough  to  preclude  casual  use  of  the 
facilities. 


OPPORTUNITY  27:  PROMOTE  NITEHAWK  DOWNHILL  SKI  FACILITY 
Description 

The  Nighthawk  downhill  ski  facility,  located  south  of  Grande  Prairie  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wapiti  River,  is  one  of  only  12  such  facilities  in  Alberta,  yet  it  appears  to  be 
virtually  unknown  outside  of  the  Game  Country  Zone.  Although  it  is  too  far 
removed  from  major  markets  to  compete  directly  with  the  mountain  ski  resorts,  it 
could  probably  enjoy  more  success  than  it  is  currently  experiencing  as  a local  and 
regional  ski  hill.  For  instance,  most  Grande  Prairie  convention  visitors  may  be 
totally  unaware  of  the  existence  of  this  facility.  Nitehawk  could  be  touted  as  one  of 
a number  of  winter  activities  available  to  the  Grande  Prairie  visitor. 

Perceived  Market  Demand 

The  local  and  regional  demand  for  the  Nitehawk  downhill  ski  facility  has  not  been 
analyzed  to  any  great  extent.  The  operators  of  the  facility  would  do  well  to  follow 
the  examples  set  by  the  Canyon  Ski  Area  adjacent  to  the  City  of  Red  Deer.  The 
Canyon  Ski  Area  operators  have  adopted  an  aggressive  marketing  campaign  that  is 


targeted  at  precise  geographical  locations  and  specifically  aimed  at  family  users. 
The  market  for  the  Nitehawk  downhill  ski  facility  would  not  be  unlike  that  of  the 
Canyon  Ski  Area.  The  perceived  market  demand  for  Nitehawk  is  currently 
considered  to  be  low.  However,  it  is  recommended  that  the  actual  market  demand 
could  be  considerably  increased  by  way  of  adopting  an  aggressive,  but  efficient, 
marketing  strategy. 

Feasibility 

It  is  possible  to  acquire  a preliminary  estimate  of  the  existing  and  potential  market 
demand  for  the  Nitehawk  Ski  Facility  with  a small  investment  in  funds. 

Management  and  Organizational  Requirements 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Nitehawk  ski  hill  operators  to  promote  their  hill  and 
expand  their  market  penetration. 


OPPORTUNITY  28:  PROMOTE  AN  ANNUAL  INTERNATIONAL  BMX  MEET 
AT  SEXSMITH 

Description 

Although  the  Town  of  Sexsmith  hosts  BMX  meets  throughout  the  summer,  a major 
meet,  along  with  corporate  sponsors-,  prizes,  pre-trials,  an  awards  banquet  and 
appropriate  press  coverage,  could  be  hosted  by  the  community  and  promoted  across 
the  province  to  focus  attention  on  Game  Country  as  a natural  location  for  BMX 
racing.  This  event  could  be  tied  in  with  the  series  of  four  major  summer  attractions 
that  take  place  in  Grande  Prairie  in  late  July. 

Perceived  Market  Demand 

BMX  racing  is  a rapid  growth  recreational  activity  that  is  appealing  to  young  adults 
and  their  children.  In  many  cases,  BMX  racing  is  a family  event.  The  Town  of 
Sexsmith  has  an  opportunity  to  establish  its  locality  as  the  place  to  be  for  organized 
BMX  racing. 
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Feasibility 

The  physical  feasibility  of  supporting  BMX  racing  at  Sexsmith  has  already  been 
established.  It  is  possible  to  promote  Sexsmith  as  Alberta’s  BMX  racing  centre  by 
adopting  an  effective  and  efficient  marketing  strategy  financed  by  local  businesses. 
It  remains  for  local  enterprising  individuals  to  conduct  exhaustive  research  of  the 
BMX  racing  phenomenon,  and  then  utilize  the  information  to  mount  an  effective 
marketing  campaign. 

Management  and  Organizational  Requirements 

The  establishment  of  a BMX  racing  centre  at  Sexsmith  should  be  a private  sector 
undertaking.  However,  the  support  of  local  municipal  governments  is  a prerequisite 
to  success  in  this  regard. 


OPPORTUNITY  29:  DEVELOP  TRAIL  RIDING  OPERATIONS 
Description 

Game  Country’s  natural  physical  attractions  make  it  an  ideal  setting  for  horseback 
riding  activities.  Riding  operations  could  be  developed  adjacent  to  selected  urban 
centres,  where  trail  opportunities  exist  along  major  river  valleys  or  historical  routes. 
These  trails  could  lead  to  points  of  interest,  such  as  the  Iosegun  Lake  archeological 
site,  Kakwa  Falls  or  the  Bezanson  townsite. 

Perceived  Market  Demand 

The  market  demand  for  trail  riding  varies  with  the  length  of  the  trail  and  the 
location  of  the  riding  operations.  A small  segment  of  the  population  is  attracted  to 
the  rugged  five-to-fourteen  day  trail  rides  that  are  conducted  in  the  mountains.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  short  trail  rides  from  centres  like  the  Banff  Springs  Hotel  and 
Jasper  Park  Lodge  are  always  popular.  Trail  rides  could  be  packaged  along  with 
other  things  to  see  and  do.  Strategically  located,  trail  rides  of  short  duration  could 
well  attract  impulse  users. 


Feasibility 

The  costs  of  operating  a trail  riding  facility  varies  directly  with  the  scale  and  the 
number  of  animals  involved.  However,  an  average  sized  owner/operator  facility 
could  be  operated  on  the  basis  of  approximately  $500  per  animal,  per  month.  These 
costs  would  render  the  opportunity  uneconomical,  unless  other  complimentary  lures 
could  be  employed  to  attract  people  to  the  area. 

Management  and  Organizational  Requirements 

Trail  riding  operations  fall  in  the  private  sector  domain  and  they  should  be  operated 
as  efficient  small  businesses. 


OPPORTUNITY  30:  DEVELOP  THE  BEAR  RIVER-WAPITI  PLANNING 
AREA 


Description 

An  opportunity  may  exist  to  develop  a campground  and  designated  vehicular  trail 
complex  in  the  Resource  Sub-Area  of  the  Bear  River-Wapiti  Planning  Area.  The 
local  plan,  coordinated  by  Alberta  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife  for  the  Bear  River- 
Wapiti  Resources  Planning  Area,  located  south  of  the  City  of  Grande  Prairie, 
identifies  the  Resources  Road  Sub-Area  as  being  particularly  suitable  for  motorized 
recreational  vehicle  use.  This  Sub-Area,  situated  just  south  of  Evergreen  Park, 
contains  an  extensive  formation  of  sand  dunes  that  are  well-suited  to  snowmobiling, 
motocross  activities,  tryking  and  other  forms  of  off-highway  motorized  vehicular 
activity.  The  local  plan  recommends  that  a motorized  vehicle  use  area  be  developed 
in  the  Sub-Area  to  properly  accommodate  such  activities  which  are  being  actively 
pursued  at  present  in  an  uncontrolled  and  unplanned  manner.  The  Plan  further 
recommends  that  commercial  operations,  such  as  campgrounds  and  concessions,  be 
developed  on  Crown  Land  to  support  such  uses. 

The  unique  sand  dune  topography  of  the  Sub-Area,  the  proximity  of  the  area  to  a 
major  urban  centre,  the  ease  of  access  to  this  area,  and  the  current  use  of  the 
region,  combine  to  form  a potential  tourism  opportunity  to  develop  a combined 
campsite-vehicular  trail  area  complex.  The  complex  could  be  promoted  as  being  a 
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unique  opportunity  for  off-highway  vehicular  pursuits  and  for  racing  events.  It  has 
been  proposed  that  motocross  racing  on  the  Grande  Prairie  sand  dunes  would  attract 
a great  many  enthusiasts. 

Perceived  Market  Demand 

The  perceived  market  demand  for  this  kind  of  facility  in  Alberta  is  excellent.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  a major  motocross  and  off-road  vehicular 
development  would  attract  large  numbers  from  the  Edmonton  and  Calgary  markets. 
However,  off-road  vehicles  are  not  only  popular  in  northern  Alberta,  in  many  areas 
they  are  prerequisite  to  vocational  and  vacational  pursuits. 

Physical  and  Economic  Feasibility 

The  physical  implementation  of  this  opportunity  is  supported  by  the  local  plan 
coordinated  by  Alberta  Forest,  Lands  and  Wildlife  for  the  area.  Since  the  area  is 
considered  suitable  for  this  kind  of  activity,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  large 
investments  would  be  required  to  alter  the  landscape.  However,  extensive  support 
facilities  in  the  form  of  a fully  serviced  campsite  and  staging  area  are  estimated  to 
cost  in  excess  of  $100,000. 

Management  and  Organizational  Requirements 

This  kind  of  opportunity  must  be  a wholly  private  sector  endeavour  that  is, 
nevertheless,  enthusiastically  supported  by  the  public  sector. 
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5.3.2 


Analysis  of  Opportunities  with  Low  Potential 


OPPORTUNITY  31:  DEVELOP  RIVER  BOAT  TOURS 
Description 

River  boating,  along  the  Athabasca,  Smoky  and  Wapiti  Rivers  in  particular,  is  a 
popular  summer  time  activity.  The  river  boat  races  held  annually  in  the  zone  testify 
to  the  suitability  of  these  rivers  for  this  activity.  The  opportunity  for  consideration 
in  this  case  involves  complete  river  tour  boat  packages  which  would  include,  among 
other  features,  boat  rental  along  with  a driver/guide.  Outright  boat  rentals  without 
a driver  might  be  prohibitive  considering  the  drastic  increases  in  liability  insurance 
that  have  been  witnessed  over  the  past  year.  Whitecourt  represents  an  excellent 
staging  area  for  river  boat  tours  and  both  Valley  view  and  Grande  Prairie  have 
potential  if  the  river  boat  tour  is  tied  in  with  transportation  to,  and  from,  central 
locations  in  those  communities. 

River  boat  tours,  complete  with  a guide,  have  been  operated  from  Fort  McMurray 
along  the  Athabasca  and  from  Yellowknife  along  the  Mackenzie  River  for  a number 
of  years.  Such  tours  offer  participants  an  opportunity  to  witness  wilderness  areas 
which  might  otherwise  be  virtually  inaccessible. 

Perceived  Market  Demand 

River  boat  tours  represent  a somewhat  unique  experience  for  tourists,  however,  both 
the  senior  citizen  and  the  young  family  components  of  Game  Country’s  tourists  are 
not  considered  to  be  represented  to  any  significant  degree  in  the  demand  for  this 
recreational  opportunity.  On  the  other  hand,  bachelors  and  young  couples  are 
expected  to  display  some  interest. 

Feasibility 

River  boat  tours  are  feasible  on  most  of  the  major  rivers  of  Game  Country.  The 
economic  feasibility  of  operating  river  boat  tours  in  Game  Country  is  more 
questionable.  River  boats  are  expensive  to  operate  and  the  insurance  costs  for 
conveying  the  general  public  on  river  boat  tours  may  be  prohibitive.  The  economic 
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feasibility  of  river  boat  tours  is  also  dependent  upon  a successful  "detract  and 
detain"  campaign  in  Game  Country.  It  is  necessary  to  lure  tourists  off  the  highway 
corridor  on  an  impulse  basis  for  river  boat  tours.  It  is  not  considered  to  be  a viable 
opportunity  if  the  operator  is  depending  upon  people  in  the  Edmonton  market  to 
travel  to  Game  Country  solely  for  a river  boat  tour  opportunity.  A river  boat  tour 
operator  located  in  Edmonton  is  not  finding  the  Edmonton  market  to  be  satisfactory. 

Projected  revenues  for  a river  boat  tour  operator  in  Game  Country  fall  far  short  of 
projected  expenses.  In  a hypothetical  example,  it  was  found  that  an  efficient 
operator  could  only  expect  to  generate  revenues  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  the 
minimal  operating  costs  required.  In  addition,  the  existing  river  boat  races  in  Game 
Country  are  viewed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  promotion  of  river  boat  tours  for  the 
general  public.  The  future  of  the  races,  however,  is  in  some  doubt  because  one  of 
the  three  world  championship  venues  (New  Mexico)  has  been  eliminated. 

Management  and  Organizational  Requirements 

River  boat  tours  should  be  operated  as  a small  business  by  a private  sector 
entrepreneur.  The  most  important  requirements  with  reference  to  this  proposed 
opportunity  would  involve  an  efficient  operation  of  the  river  boat  and  a very 
effective  marketing  campaign  in  the  perceived  target  market  areas. 


OPPORTUNITY  32:  DEVELOP  HISTORIC  TRAILS 
Description 

Two  historic  trails,  the  Edson  and  the  Hinton,  offer  some  potential  for  attracting 
tourists  to  Game  Country  in  the  future.  A hiking  trail  following  the  route  of  the 
historic  Edson/Grande  Prairie  Trail,  which  passes  east  of  Valleyview  through 
Sturgeon  Lake  and  Grande  Prairie  and  ends  at  Beaverlodge,  could  be  developed  as  a 
relatively  unique  tourist  attraction.  A historic/wilderness  handbook  and  guide  could 
be  developed  to  promote  and  describe  the  trail  for  hikers.  Primitive  campsites  and 
historic  interpretive  signs  could  be  provided  along  the  way. 


The  historically  significant  Hinton  Trail  could  be  restored  as  a horseback  riding  and 
hiking  trail,  complete  with  historic  and  wilderness  interpretive  signs  and  campsite 
locations.  The  Hinton  Trail  is  an  historic  native  backpacking  trail  which  crisscrosses 
portions  of  existing  resource  roads  in  the  western  portion  of  the  zone.  Segments  of 
the  trail  are  currently  used  by  outfitters.  In  the  case  of  this  trail,  an  interpretive 
handbook  and  guide  could  be  developed  as  part  of  a promotional  effort  for  a 
"Wilderness-Historic  Backcountry  Horse-Riding  Tour." 

Perceived  Market  Demand 

The  perceived  market  demand  for  long  distance  hiking  and  trail  riding  activities  is 
restricted  to  young  couples  and  young  singles.  Even  though  these  two  groups  are 
well  represented  among  Game  Country’s  tourists,  they  may  not  visit  the  zone  in 
significant  enough  numbers  to  warrant  the  development  of  these  trails. 

Feasibility 

Much  of  the  Edson  Trail  passes  through  muskeg.  Thus,  the  development  and  use  of 
this  trail  is  really  only  feasible  during  the  winter  months.  The  economic  feasibility 
of  developing  two  trails  that  were  used  years  ago,  and  are  largely  unknown  to  the 
Alberta  tourist  market,  is  not  considered  to  be  high.  The  costs  of  developing  the 
Edson  Trail  could  be  prohibitive.  Large  segments  of  the  Hinton  Trail  are  in  use 
today.  However,  the  costs  of  further  development  are  considered  to  be  significant, 
since  the  remainder  of  the  undeveloped  trail  crosses  difficult  terrain. 

Management  and  Organizational  Requirements 

The  net  return  on  investment  of  developing  these  two  trails  would  be  negligible. 
Thus,  the  onus  would  fall  on  the  public  sector  to  develop  them.  Historic  societies 
and  dedicated  volunteers  are  the  usual  form  of  impetus  behind  trail  development, 
which  requires  years  of  commitment  and  dedication  on  their  part. 
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OPPORTUNITY  33:  PROMOTE  A WILDERNESS  EXPERIENCE-HISTORIC 
STEAM  TRAIN  TRIP 


Description 

It  has  been  suggested  that  an  historic  steam  engine  be  run  on  a CN  resource  railway 
that  runs  between  Grande  Prairie  and  Grande  Cache.  An  old  steam  locomotive, 
#6060,  owned  by  the  Government  of  Alberta,  was  restored  and  on  display  at  Expo 
’86  in  Vancouver  last  year.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  engine,  which  is  usually 
stored  in  Jasper,  be  utilized  as  a tourist  attraction  on  the  resource  railway.  It  would 
be  possible  to  conduct  passengers  through  the  vast  array  of  Game  Country’s  scenery 
including  the  mountains,  the  foothills,  and  prairie  agricultural  landscapes. 

Perceived  Market  Demand 

This  opportunity  represents  a unique  experience.  As  has  been  previously  stated, 
tourists  enjoy  unique  experiences  and  people  of  all  age  groups  would  be  attracted  to 
this  kind  of  tourism  opportunity. 

Feasibility 

The  rail  trackage  exists,  but  scheduling  with  existing  resource  railway  traffic  may 
provide  some  problems.  It  is  possible  to  complete  a loop  on  existing  trackage  from 
Hinton  through  Grande  Cache  to  Grande  Prairie,  and  then  on  to  Dawson  Creek, 
down  through  Prince  George  and  back  to  Hinton.  However,  this  would  mean  that 
travel  time  would  be  required  on  the  very  busy  CN  east-west  line  between  Hinton 
and  Jasper,  and  Jasper  and  Prince  George.  The  economic  feasibility  of  such  an 
undertaking  is  not  considered  to  be  viable.  In  1980,  the  track  rental  between 
Edmonton  and  Whitecourt  for  one  run  of  a special  trail  was  $25,000.  In  addition, 
the  insurance  costs  for  operating  the  #6060  are  so  high,  that  the  locomotive  has  not 
yet  been  returned  from  Vancouver  to  Alberta.  The  costs  are  too  prohibitive  to 
consider  this  project.  In  fact,  #6060  is  still  in  Vancouver.  The  costs  involved  to 
returning  it  to  Alberta,  in  terms  of  track  rental  and  insurance,  are  blocking  its 


return. 


Management  and  Organizational  Requirements 

Once  again,  a private  sector  entrepreneur  would  not  consider  this  as  a viable  tourism 
opportunity.  This  same  conclusion  can  be  applied  to  the  public  sector. 


OPPORTUNITY  34:  DEVELOP  ARCHAEOLOGICAL-PREHISTORIC  SITE 
INTERPRETIVE  CENTRES 


Description 

The  following  opportunities  relate  to  both  the  archaeological,  prehistoric  resources 
of  Game  Country,  as  well  as  the  historical  resources  which  serve  as  the  cultural 
foundation  of  the  zone.  The  zone  has  a rich  but  relatively  unknown  history, 
including  palaeontological  sites,  prehistoric  archaeological  sites  and  more  recent 
historic  settlement  sites,  resulting  from  the  fur  trade  era  and  the  opening  up  of  the 
Peace  Country  by  pioneer  homesteaders.  The  opportunity  in  this  regard  consists  of 
a number  of  potential  interpretive  centres  at  various  sites  listed  below: 

i)  Pipestone  Creek  represents  an  ideal  opportunity  for  an  interpretive  centre. 
The  important  dinosaur  excavations,  made  in  the  summer  of  1986  by  the 
Tyrrell  Museum  of  Palaeontology,  strongly  supports  the  potential  for 
developing  an  interpretive  centre  at  this  site.  The  development  of  such  a 
centre  is  being  considered  at  this  time  by  the  Tyrrell  Museum.  Pipestone 
Creek  Park,  with  its  hiking,  picnicking  and  boat  launching  facilities,  would 
complement  the  development  of  such  a centre.  In  combination,  the  existing 
recreational  park  and  an  interpretive  centre  would  serve  as  a significant  and 
relatively  unique  attraction  for  tourists.  However,  it  is  assumed  that  budget 
constraints  will  preclude  the  development  of  this  opportunity  by  the  Tyrrell 
Museum. 

ii)  There  is  some  potential  to  develop  an  Iosegun  Lake  outlet  prehistoric  site. 
The  buried  prehistoric  and  historic  components  of  this  site  could  be 
excavated  to  gather  material  in  order  to  interpret  and  reconstruct  the 
prehistoric  and  historic  aboriginal  ways  of  life  that  were  once  common  to 
this  area.  An  archaeological  "dig",  combined  with  interpretive  signs  and 
educational  pamphlets  would  provide  a unique  and  interesting  addition  to 
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Iosegun  Lake,  as  a focus  for  tourism  and  recreation  activities.  The  access 
via  the  existing  privately-operated  resource  road  would  require  upgrading 
and  a hiking  trail  could  be  developed  from  the  Alberta  Forestry  Recreation 
Area,  located  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake,  opposite  to  the  location  of  the 
excavation  site. 

iii)  A Tukwakin  prehisitoric  site  exists  on  the  shores  of  Musreau  Lake.  This  site 
could  also  be  developed  as  an  archaeological  "dig"  with  interpretive  signage 
and  pamphlet  material,  on  a similar  basis  to  that  proposed  for  Iosegun  Lake. 
In  fact,  the  pamphlet  material  could  be  common  to  all  four  prehisitoric  sites 
and,  in  combination,  the  material  could  reconstruct  the  prehistoric  aboriginal 
life  history  for  the  entire  Zone.  The  nearby  Alberta  Forestry  Recreation 
Area  on  Musreau  Lake  provides  the  necessary  infrastructure  to  accommodate 
the  development  as  proposed.  At  the  same  time,  its  attraction  as  a 
recreational  area  would  be  enhanced.  Here  again,  a walking  trail  could  be 
developed  from  the  recreation  area  and  campsite  to  the  "dig"  site. 

iv)  A number  of  sites  have  been  discovered  in  the  Carson-Pegasus  Park  area 
which  contain  evidence  of  multiple  components  that  would  provide 
information  representing  all  periods  of  prehistoric  occupation  of  the  Game 
Country  Zone.  An  interpretive  centre  could  be  built  at  the  park  to  house 
certain  artifacts  and  displays.  Trail  signs  could  be  erected  at  various 
localities  to  describe  prehistoric  activity  and  an  interpretive  "dig"  could  once 
again  be  undertaken. 

v)  The  Saskatoon  Lake  area  also  holds  great  potential  for  the  development  of 
prehistoric  and  historic  sites.  An  opportunity  for  a combined  interpretation 
of  both  prehistoric  occupation  and  the  history  of  early  settlement  lifestyles  is 
available  at  the  Saskatoon  Island  Provincial  Park.  A complex  of  prehistoric 
sites,  including  campsites  and  a workshop/quarry  among  others,  are  located 
in  the  park.  The  site  of  the  early  agricultural  settlement  of  Saskatoon  Lake 
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is  located  adjacent  to  the  park.  Some  of  the  existing  buildings  are  currently 
being  considered  for  historic  site  designation  by  Alberta  Culture.  The 
integration  of  the  prehistoric  sites  in  the  park,  with  the  old  townsite, 
through  trails  and  signage,  could  prove  an  interesting  tourist  attraction. 

Perceived  Market  Demand 

It  was  earlier  stated  that  the  proposed  agricultural  tour,  with  four  components, 
might  well  find  an  adequate  market  in  combination,  whereas  individually,  the 
market  might  not  be  substantial  enough  to  support  any  of  them.  The  same 
philosophy  can  be  applied  in  the  case  of  this  opportunity.  Collectively,  even  though 
they  are  widely  dispersed,  a narrowly  segmented  market  that  would  display  an 
interest  in  historic  and  prehistoric  sites  could  be  attracted  with  an  effective 
marketing  strategy.  But,  a great  deal  of  development  and  promotion  would  have  to 
be  undertaken  in  order  to  attract  significant  numbers  of  visitors  to  these  kinds  of 
opportunities. 

Feasibility 

Many  of  these  archaeological  and  prehistoric  "digs"  are  considered  sensitive.  In 
addition,  in  come  cases,  the  locations  are  not  widely  publicized  in  order  to  avoid 
vandalism  and  theft.  As  a result,  the  physical  feasibility  of  developing  some  of 
these  proposed  sites  is  not  considered  to  be  promising  at  this  time. 

As  far  as  the  economic  feasibility  is  concerned,  the  prospects  are  also  not  considered 
to  be  very  enticing.  Historically,  archaeological  "digs"  and  prehistoric  site 
investigations  have  always  been  conducted  on  limited  budgets  and,  with  the 
exception  of  major  finds,  with  little  exposure  to  the  general  public.  This  may  be 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  general  public  is  just  not  interested  and  further,  of 
the  fact  that  potential  funding  bodies  for  such  undertakings  have  other,  higher 
priorities.  Some  of  the  sites,  with  the  greatest  potential  for  new  and  interesting 
finds  in  Game  Country,  are  not  active  at  this  time  due  to  budget  restraints.  As  a 
result,  the  feasibility  of  raising  funds  to  develop  many  of  these  sites  into  major 
tourist  attractions  is  not  considered  promising. 
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Management  and  Organizational  Requirements 

Many  of  these  sites  are  considered  public  property.  As  a result,  the  management 
and  organization  of  any  opportunities  of  the  nature  discussed  herein  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  appropriate  government  bodies. 
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SUMMARY  STATEMENT 


The  major  findings  of  the  Game  Country  Tourism  Destination  Area  Study  are 

summarized  as  follows: 

o Except  for  the  strip  of  agricultural  development  which  extends  along  its 
northern  border.  Game  County  is  essentially  a vast,  forested 
wilderness/resource  development  region.  Most  of  this  wilderness  region  is 
located  south  and  west  of  a major  highway  corridor  which  extends  through 
the  zone  from  Whitecourt  in  the  southeast,  to  Hythe  and  the  British 
Columbia  border  in  the  northwest.  This  corridor  corresponds  to  a part  of 
the  Alaska  Highway  system.  Game  Country’s  urban  communities,  which 
contain  most  of  the  zone’s  human  and  tourism  resources,  are  all  concentrated 
along  this  corridor. 

o Game  Country  has  two  primary  tourist  target  markets.  These  include: 
young,  middle  socioeconomic  status  families  and  singles  from  Alberta;  and, 
senior  citizens  from  British  Columbia,  the  United  States  southeastern 
seaboard,  Ontario  and  Saskatchewan,  with  low-to-middle  fixed  incomes.  A 
significant  segment  of  the  senior  visitors  to  Game  Country  travel  through  the 
zone  en  route  to  Alaska. 

o The  major  highway  corridor,  which  functions  as  a vital  linkage  in  the  Alaska 
Highway  system,  is  Game  Country’s  greatest  asset  from  a tourism 
perspective.  Most  of  the  34  tourism  development  opportunities  identified  by 
this  study  are  concentrated  along  this  major  highway  corridor.  All  the 
opportunities  identified  can  serve  to  enhance  Game  Country’s  tourism 
industry  and  can  be  accommodated  within  the  recommended  tourism 
strategy. 

o The  tourism  strategy  recommended  for  the  Game  Country  area  focusses  upon 
the  major  highway  corridor  asset  and  the  promotion  of  the  Alaskan  motif. 
The  strategy  recommends  that  the  zone  bill  itself  as  "Alberta’s  Game  County 
- Gateway  to  the  Alaska  Highway." 
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